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THE DEFEAT OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Wuart were the causes of the late defeat of the Liberal party ? 
What was the extent of that defeat, and what was its significance ? 
Is it expedient that the party should be reorganized ? If so, how can 
the reorganization be best effected? These are the questions which 
Liberals are now asking themselves, and which they answer in very 
different ways. Perhaps, to the eyes of sympathizing onlookers, 
things may present themselves in a light somewhat different from 
that in which they present themselves to members of any section of 
the party. This is likely to be the case especially with regard to 
the European relations of English Liberalism and the duties of 
English Liberals to their allies and fellow-labourers in other 
countries. We venture to think that this is an aspect of the question 
to which too little attention has been paid. Those English Liberals 
who went into the lobby with the Tory leaders on the Irish Uni- 
versity Bill, and by so doing gave a blow which proved mortal to 
the Liberal Government, do not seem to have sufficiently reflected 
on the European consequences of their act. It does not appear to 
have occurred to them that whatever the shortcomings of the 
Liberal party and its Jeaders might be, by its mere possession of the 
government it kept England in the line of Liberal nations, and that 
by its overthrow a flag to which the eyes of Europe were turned 
would be lowered, and discouragement would be spread through the 
kindred squadrons in every quarter of the great battle-field. Yet 
there can be no doubt that such has been and was sure to be the 
result. The Tory victory in England has evidently helped to stimu- 
late reactionary hopes and conspiracies in France; as on the 
other hand the calamitous aberrations of the Extreme Party in 
France manifestly injured the Liberal cause in England and in other 
countries. No one can help seeing that the unity of Europe, 
imperfectly consolidated on a wrong basis by the medizval papacy, 
and shattered into hostile fragments by the Reformation, is being 
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gradually restored by intercourse, commerce, science, the sympathies 
of industry, the prevalence of universal ideas, the pulsation of 
common social and political hopes, the advance of the undogmatic . 
religion of morality and truth. The nations are every day becoming 
more closely bound up with each other, and more conscious of their 
connection; the electric chain which encircles them grows more 
clectric. Servants of reaction may try, for their personal purposes, 
by railing at “ cosmopolitanism” to stimulate into angry activity 
that spirit of narrow and filibustering nationality, which is as far 
removed from a large-minded and noble patriotism as any other vice 
is from any other virtue ; but every expression, practical or literary, 
of European thought and feeling proclaims the continuance of the 
movement by which the family was expanded into the tribe, the 
tribe into the nation, and bespeaks the gradual transfer of man’s 
allegiance from the mere country to humanity. 

Looking from the higher point of view over the whole political 
field, Liberalism has certainly no reason for dissatisfaction or 
despondency. Within the last half-century what has been the general 
course of events? Fifty years ago the Holy Alliance was barely 
dead ; it is now an infamy of the past, a name which reaction 
itself hardly dares to breathe. Fifty years ago Bourbons and Bour- 
bonism reigned in France, in Spain, at Naples. Germany was in 
bondage to a set of petty despots, the satellites of a despotic and 
ultramontane Austria. Another set, supported by the arms of the 
same power, shared with that power itself a great part of Central 
and Northern Italy, while the remainder still formed the 
temporal dominion of the Pope and the basis of a reactionary 
Church by which the reactionary despotisms were at once 
consecrated and combined. Tolland was under a reactionary 
government, in sympathy with the general league of despots, and 
Belgium did not exist. Of course the progress is not uniform nor 
without relapses. Spain lags behind; yet evenshe is not the Spain 
of Philip Il.—she is not the Spain of Ferdinand; she was a 
republic yesterday ; to-morrow, or the day after to-morrow, she may 
be a républic again. France has paid the terrible price of her 
military ambitoin. She has undergone a revival of the military 
empire, and been liberated from it only at the cost of a defeat in 
which some day she will sce a blessing in disguise. But the Second 
Empire, the close ally and the cynosure, we might almost have said 
at one time the real “head-centre”’ of English Toryism, is in the 
dust; a Republic has risen on its ruins; and, though new perils at 
this moment are gathering, we feel an instinctive confidence that 
the moral forces which have prevailed over the Bonapartes are not 
destined to succumb to the De Broglies. The Republic has passed 
out of the phase of revolution ; it has achieved a legality which con- 
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fronts with increasing effect the influences of legitimacy and dynasti- 
cism ; those who assail it are sinking more and more from the level 
of loyalists and descending more and more to that of conspirators : 
its defenders have learned to discard violence, and acquired the 
invaluable power of maintaining with steadiness a constitutional 
struggle, a proof not merely of wisdom derived from dire experience, 
but of the calmness inspired by conscious strength. Not only in 
France, but elsewhere, we have had those premature and spasmodic 
movements in advance, those abortive revolutions, which will 
always more or less attend and mar the course of progress till 
political effort is regulated by something approaching to scientific 
method; and opportunities have been thereby afforded to reac- 
tionary sovereigns, military adventurers, and political intriguers 
of playing their own game. But there can be no doubt as to the 
general tendency of events. Evidently the world is passing into a 
democratic era. Legitimacy is dead: hardly a monarch in Europe 
can now be said to hold his throne by that title ; for even where, as 
in the case of Austria, the family remains, the monarchy has under- 
gone a revolution and is now at least semi-democratic. Not only is 
it semi-democratic, but it is felt, perhaps even by its possessors, to 
be provisional, and destined simply to secure order during a critical 
period of progress and to smooth an inevitable transition. Aristo- 
cracy as a political power can hardly be said to exist anywhere but 
in England. Inthe other countries it has retained only its titles 
with more or less of its social position, though its social position 
carries with it a certain amount of political influence and still more 
universally keeps alive. political tendencies of a reactionary kind in 
the titular aristocrats, as is testified at the present hour by the 
crisis in France, where the Republicans, if they should get the 
upper hand, could be justified in securing once for all social equality 
against aristocratic conspiracies by the legal abolition of hereditary 
titles. A Liberal need not shrink from turning his eyes even to 
Russia. Sir Robert Peel, in the debate on Mr. Gladstone’s resolu- 
tions, raised a loud Tory cheer by deriding the association of the 
name of Russia with the cause of freedom; but he forgot that while 
the Tory aristocracy of England was launching Alabamas in 
support of American slavery, Russia was emancipating her serfs. 
Our Turkophilite writers can hardly themselves believe, though 
their readers may, that the Russia of the philanthropic Alexander 
is the Russia of the iron Nicholas. It seems in truth not improbable 
that beneath the autocracy imposed by the necessities of the 
struggle against the Tartars, and perpetuated by the exigencies of a 
widely scattered people and a backward civilisation, not only demo- 
cratic but socialistic forces are growing, the development of which may 
one day more than satisfy Sir Robert Peel. Plausible reasons may be 
B 2 
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given for the conjecture that the desire of merging internal disquietude 
in external action has in part formed the motive of the Government 
and the old Russian party for going into the present war. 

There is another quarter in which progress, and most important 
progress, has been made, though we are apt to leave it out of view. 
We will not say half a century, but a quarter of a century ago, the 
United States were a Republic, it is true, but the dominant power there 
was byno means Republican. It was the slave-owning oligarchy of the 
South, using as an instrument of its ascendancy the populace of the 
northern cities, organized in its interest by its confederates there, 
much as the Tory aristocracy of England is now attempting to use as 
an instrument of its ascendancy the “residuum’’ which it enfran- 
chised by its Reform Bill, not without a view to that strategical object. 
At a fearful, yet, considering the result obtained, hardly an exces- 
sive cost, the slave-owning oligarchy and its confederate mob have 
been overthrown; the Republic is again ruled upon Republican 
principles; Conservative reforms in a Republican sense, with regard 
to the judiciary and other institutions, are. being accomplished. 
British Toryism showed its deep interest in the struggle, and it felt 
the defeat of the slave-owners to its core. 

But far more momentous than any overthrow of dynasties, or any 
political revolution, is the world-wide revolution of opinion, and the 
collapse of those fundamental beliefs on which all the great institu- 
tions of the feudal past have stood. Toryism itself is not the old 
Toryism : it isan adaptation, as its managers imagine, of dynasticism, 
privilege, and orthodoxy to the spirit of the age. Its religious 
element it has almost discarded. In truth, if there is anything to 
breed misgivings in Liberal breasts, it is not the force of the singular 
local backstream in the midst of which we find ourselves, or the 
jubilant notes and flappings of the fowl floating upwards on its waters 
as they fancy to the Restoration, or the time of Bolingbroke ; it is 
the restless and resistless might of the main current which is sweep- 
ing away with unprecedented and ever-increasing rapidity all the 
dams and barriers of the past. What was the progress of opinion 
during the two centuries of the Reformation to its progress during 
the last twenty, we may almost say the last ten, years? In a 
moment the entire doctrinal foundations of the Established Church of 
England, an integral portion, as is commonly supposed, of the aristo- 
cratic constitution, are overwhelmed by the waters; dispersed frag- 
ments of clerical belief—Ritualistic, Evangelical, Rationalist, Agnos- 
tic—spin and collide with each other in the whirling eddies; while the 
legal system and the endowments stand for a moment, no longer 
supported by the beliefs, but propped by the hands of politicians, 
whose motives, easily discernible and often privately avowed, are of 
all things the most ominous of the approaching end. The attempt to 
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restore unity between Ritualists and Rationalists by means of a 
Public Worship Bill is a stroke of statesmanship which is already 
judged by the result. What better theme could a satirist desire than 
a professional wizard undertaking to conjure away by a little sleight 
of hand the second and greater Reformation? It is not, we repeat, 
the slowness with which the great problems of the future present 
themselves, nor any trifling delay in the arrival of one of them, but 
the urgency with which they throng upon us, and the failure of all 
provisional arrangements to stave off the necessity of solving them, 
that may well cause anxiety even to the least reactionary of man- 
kind. 

The dark parts of the situation, looking from the Liberal point of 
view, are the magnitude of the standing armies and the military spirit 
which they at once indicate and feed. It seems as if the command 
of these legions, aided by the reactionary panics, which are too 
sure from time to time to be produced by revolutionary aberrations, 
might generate a crop of military despots like the Greek tyrants, 
the usurping lords of Italy, or the despotic monarchies which arose 
in the dangerous interval between feudalism and the modern era, 
and which in some countries, notably in Spain, fatally arrested the 
progress of civilisation. There is no denying that the peril is great. 
On the other hand, the soldier of the present day is happily much 
less of a machine and more of a citizen than the Greek bodyguards, 
the Italian condottieri, or the soldados, truly named, of Philip II. 
Where military service is compulsory, the army and the nation are 
almost one, as they were in republican Rome or Athens, though 
it does not follow even in these cases that the powers of a com- 
mander might not be successfully abused. Opinion at the present 
day is infinitely stronger and more penetrative; most soldiers can 
read: in Italy the army isa school, and so it is to some extent in 
other countries. Good judges seem to doubt whether, if De Broglie 
could induce his Marshal to make a treasonable use of the public force 
confided to him, the army would consent again to become the gaoler 
and executioner of France. 

The very event in English politics which we are now considering, 
appears to have been a defeat of the Liberal party rather than a defeat 
of Liberal principles. On certain subjects at all events Liberal 
principles seem still to have a hold on the country out of proportion to 
their representation in Parliament. In school board elections Libe- 
ralism wins places, while it loses seats in the House of Commons. The 
Slave Circular and the words of the Prime Minister about the Bul- 
garian atrocities evoked the popular sentiment of humanity with a 
force before which in both instances Toryism quailed. In spite of the 
large majority at its command in Parliament, the Tory Government, 
while it has nibbled at measures carried by its Liberal predecessors, 
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and tried to enfeeble them in their operation, has in no single 
instance as yet ventured on an attempt to reverse them. Till its 
accession to office it denounced Irish Disestablishment as sacrilege, 
and the Irish Land Act as confiscation ; since its accession to office 
it has not uttered a syllable against either. As little has it ventured 
to meddle with the army reforms of Lord Cardwell, anti-aristocratic 
as they were. It has found itself compelled to embrace and carry 
forward a system of popular education far short of that which 
thorough-going Liberals desire, yet far more Liberal than accords 
with Tory interests or with Tory inclinations. It has passed 
measures respecting labour found in the pigeon-holes of its prede- 
cessors or borrowed from Liberals like Mr. Mundella. In the 
matter of the franchise it has played the demagogue ; it has played 
the demagogue with a vengeance, and seems inclined to do it again ; 
a policy which suits the purpose of those who wish to hold office 
for the hour, and of which their Tory successors will very likely 
pay the price. Even the reform of local institutions is no sooner 
broached by the Liberals than it is pounced on by the Govern- 
ment. A certain minister in former days was said to have “found 
the Whigs bathing and stolen their clothes,” his public life was 
described as “one vast appropriation clause,” and he was held up 
as the paragon of all that is servile, shifty, and mean. Yet that 
minister was one of the greatest of English public servants ; he was 
the author of a great mass of beneficent legislation, of which the 
credit could not possibly be denied him, as well as the regenerator 
of English finance; and, what was more, he was the real and original 
founder of Conservatism, sc far as any man can be said to be the 
founder of a school or tendency, and first gave currency to the name 
which throughout Europe has been adopted as the symbol of the 
attempt to effect a permanent compromise between the past and the 
future. He was honest in his Conservatism, being not only Con- 
servative both by temperament and connection, but as a great 
administrator naturally inclined to trust much to administrative 
reform and little to organic change. His position and the position 
in which he placed his party were consistent with the strictest 
law of political morality, and commanded the respect which, unless 
political morality can be utterly subverted, will always be essential 
to permanent success. 

The mention of Peel’s name is enough to reduce to its real measure 
of importance and significance the defeat of the Liberal party at the 
last general election. Thirty-five years ago, and on the very morrow 
of that settlement of the suffrage which experience has shown to be 
on the whole, and under the present circumstances of English 
society, most favourable to Liberal opinions, he was completely 
master of the government, and but for a split in his own party on a 
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purely economical question, of which advantage was taken for the 
purpose of a personal intrigue, there can be no doubt that he would 
have retained power to the end of his life, and transmitted it to the 
group of Conservative statesmen which he had formed around, him. 
There has never been a time since 1846 at which Conservatism, on 
fundamental questions, was not predominant among the classes which 
practically elected the House of Commons; there has never been a 
time, in other words, on which there would not have been a large 
majority against any serious organic change or anything seriously 
affecting the ascendancy of wealth. The Whigs were Conservatives ; 
they showed it as soon as the touchstone was applied, by the appear- 
ance of a decided Liberal at the head of the party in the person of 
Mr. Gladstone. Lord Palmerston’s administration was Conservative, 
with just a sufficient semblance of Liberalism on secondary questions 
to render tenable the moral position of the left wing, and prevent a 
disruption of the party. To the Conservatives who assisted in 
overthrowing Sir Robert Peel, Liberals owe it that Liberalism 
enjoyed for a quarter of a century all the advantages and encou- 
ragement which ostensible possession of the government affords; 
that secondary and administrative questions were still usually 
«lecided in a Liberal sense; and, above all, that the people of Europe 
generally, when they turned their eyes towards the nation which 
they had been accustomed to regard as their leader in the march of 
progress, still saw the Liberal flag floating over England. Pvel’s 
Government had been the centre of European Conservatism: the 
existence of the Conservative Monarchy in France especially had 
been intimately bound’ up with it, and the French King had been 
personally influenced by the sage counsels of the English chief. In 
all that European Liberalism has gained since 1848, including the 
overthrow of that great power of European repression—the Austrian 
despotism, and the conversion of France into a Republic—we may 
trace, mingling with other elements, the effects of the break-up of 
the English Conservative party in 1846. 

The Liberal tenure of power under these conditions, though fortified 
by the superior ability of the administrators of whom Conservatism had 
also made Liberalism a present when it deposed Peel, was evidently 
precarious. It depended among other things upon the continuance 
to the Whig houses of the consideration for which, the impulse of 
1832 having been spent and Fox forgotten, they consented still to 
remain within the Liberal lines—that is, the possession of the leader- 
ship and the lion’s share of the great offices of State. History has 
now let us into the secrets of the Aberdeen Government, and shown 
us what were the feelings of the Whigs towards a Liberal Cabinet 
in which they had only half the power. To their restlessness on 
that occasion we may be said partly to owe the Crimean War. 
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It was enough, therefore, that the leadership had passed into the 
hands of Mr. Gladstone, who is not a Whig but a Liberal in politics, 
with a genuine popular fibre, while even his ecclesiastical Conserva- 
tism, though it weakens his hold upon thorough-going Liberals, and 
estranges him from some of those who would politically be his 
heartiest supporters, is of a kind which forms no bond of union with 
the Whigs, but the reverse, the heirs of the grantees of the Church 
lands being Low Church Establishmentarians by a tradition which 
has become a part of Whig nature. Moreover, the Disestablishment 
of the Church in Ireland exhausted the programme of Whig reform 
put forth in 1832; in other words, the list of changes compatible 
with the continuance of aristocracy and aristocratic government. 
The Irish Land Act went beyond the programme, but one may do 
anything in Ireland. A train of Liberal measures began to loom in 
view, and the language of the leader and of some members of the 
Cabinet was such as could not fail to breed panic in Whig minds. 
The Duke of Somerset sounded the signal for a schism in tones of 
personal emotion mingled with political alarm. A member of an 
aristocracy gifted at once with the insight clearly to discern into 
what age of the world he has been born, and with the largeness of 
soul to feel that the voice of a higher nobility bids him cast in. 
his lot with humanity, and contribute whatever of influence aristo- 
cracy retains to the constitution of the rational authority which 
must rule the future, is a being not unexampled but necessarily rare. 
As arule privilege must produce its natural effect. At the last 
general election the non-official Whigs for the most part withdrew 
their support from the Liberal chief; some of them broke into open 
hostility ; and one Whig member of the out-going Government not 
only criticized his late leader with startling asperity, but offered 
marked homage to the leader of the enemy. Those Whigs, inclu- 
ding the most eminent, who stood firm, may be said to have been 
tried by fire. 

Other causes, however, both general and special, conspired with 
the Whig secession, at the time of the last general election, to turn 
the balance against the Liberal party. 

For several years before there had been a vast and unparalleled 
rush of wealth into the country. This produced its natural effect 
upon the spirit of the people. It doubled the love of pleasure, 
the taste for display, the passion for games, shows, luxury, and 
excitement of all kinds; in the same proportion it turned men’s 
minds from political thought, rendered them indisposed to serious 
effort of any but the commercial kind, and made them impatient of 
the “earnestness” which sat on the brow of the Liberal chief. 
Reform naturally seemed needless and unseasonable when everybody 
was growing rich. To make money and to enjoy it was the desire 
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ef the hour. All other aspirations fell for the time comparatively 
into abeyance. History is familiar with such epochs, in which a man 
having dined heartily wants to play at cards or to go to the theatre, 
not to turn his mind to his own future, much less to that of his race. 
Paternal despots well know the use of pleasure as an antidote to 
political thought, and the mental condition of England four years 
ago presented something like a spontaneous illustration of the policy 
of Vienna in former days, or of the French Empire. It is now 
generally accepted as a fact, about which enlightened men can have 
no doubt, that the old doctrines about the tendency of great wealth 
to interfere with our general aspirations are the gloomy reveries of 
Oriental asceticism, discarded by social science. But the phe- 
nomena of plutocratic society suggest that beneath the forms of 
Oriental hyperbole and the exaggerations of pulpit oratory to which 
they have given rise, there may still be a certain measure of truth. 
High social effort appears to belong to periods in which there is 
opulence sufficient to lift the mind above sordid and brutalizing 
necessities, but not sufficient to engross the heart. 

With the increase of riches and of the desire of them, came, neces- 
sarily, a corresponding increase of the direct influence of wealth, 
which is almost universally Conservative, in the elections. Boroughs 
no longer openly put themselves up to sale as one of them did in 
the last century ; but they pretty frankly proclaim that no one need 
be a candidate who is not able to spend moncy in the constituency ; 
and it may be doubted whether constant “nursing” is not at least 
as subversive of political virtue as occasional bribery. The general 
election of 1868 was on the surface a great Liberal victory ; but 
those who looked below the surface could not fail to see that it was 
above all things a victory of wealth. Almost all the good nomi- 
nations, even on the Liberal side, were appropriated to rich men, 
while young men of ability and promise, but without wealth, were 
thrust away to forlorn hopes, where, though some of them fought 
gallantly, they inevitably succumbed to local power. English 
millionaires had no objection to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and as that was the popular measure of the hour they were 
ready to pledge themselves to it for the sake of obtaining their seats ; 
but on other questions they remained millionaires. What Carthage 
may have been, we cannot tell; but with that possible exception, 
there has surely never been so complete a plutocracy as England at 
the present hour. To be able to spend money has become an import- 
ant condition even of ecclesiastical popularity. We call the dollar 
almighty, but any one who knew both communities would say, 
we believe, that the compliment was as well deserved by the 
pound. In England and America the Anglo-Saxon temperament is 
much the same; but in America they have not had such a tidal 
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wave of wealth as we had in England during the decade preceding 
1874, nor does money command so much power and worship, because 
there are comparatively few poor. 

Not only is the House of Commons being monopolized by wealth, it 
is being monopolized by local wealth ; it is rapidly falling a prey in 
fact to the localism which, even without plutocracy, fatally lowers 
the character of the House of Representatives in the United States, 
and renders it very inferior to the Senate, the members of which are 
elected from the area of a whole State. A borough which had two 
seats used to give one at least toa national politician ; now local 
millionaires take both. Commercial magnates desire seats in 
Parliament on social if not on political grounds. Still more, perhaps, 
do their families. The writer was once present when the represen- 
tation of a certain borough was under discussion. One of the party 
said that the seat was already bespoken by a local millionaire whom 
he named. “ But does he know anything about polities?” “No.” 
“‘Does he care anything about politics?” “No.” “Then why 
does he want the seat?” ‘He does not want it.” “Then why 
does he take it?” ‘ Because his wife does.” The result is not 
only the limitation of the House to a class, but the decadence of the 
House itself. Nobody now reads the debates. The popular news- 
papers care to report them only in the most condensed form. In truth 
few of the speeches rise above the level of the editorials in a local 
journal. Even in the conduct of ordinary business, for which the 
chairmen of quarter sessions and the leaders of commerce might be 
supposed to be well trained, everybody notes a decline; and the 
present session is running almost to waste. A mere lieutenant is 
thought eminent enough to lead the once august senate of Pitt, 
Canning, and Peel. Speaker Denison, who witnessed the beginning 
of this change, and saw the dearth of rising statesmanship which it 
created, mournfully declared that he did not know who was to 
govern the country in the next generation. The person to whom he 
spoke suggested that when the need called the men would appear. 
‘You remind me,” said the Speaker, “ of Palmerston’s answer when 
he was told that there was no occasion for a large standing army to 
resist French invasion, because if the French landed the people 
would rise as one man. ‘ Yes,’ was Palmerston’s reply, ‘and 
they would be knocked down again as one man.’” Unless you have 
statesmen trained in the lower places, the Speaker proceeded to 
say, you will have none fit to take the higher places: statesman- 
ship cannot be improvised. To the Liberal party this localism is 
especially injurious; not only because the Liberal party depends 
more on personal talent and less on social influence than its 
opponents, but because the aristocracy have a sufficient sense of 
their corporate interest to provide their abler men with seats. The 
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localising tendency is apparently on the increase, and on the Liberal 
side of the House of Commons it seems likely to close every 
door against political ability and knowledge, however great, if they 
are unsupported by wealth and local connection. 

In commerce there is a sort of double tendency. Commercial 
cities are active-minded, and therefore usually Liberal; witness 
Florence, Ghent, Manchester, Birmingham, Marseilles. But com- 
mercial men are politically timid because they fear the effect of 
political change in disturbing trade. The latter tendency certainly 
predominated in 1874. 

No one, however anti-theological in his speculations for the 
future, can doubt with regard to the past that, as a matter of historic 
fact, political effort in this country has been closely connected with 
a religious desire for the improvement of society; and that this 
desire has manifested itself in a marked degree among the Protes- 
tant Nonconformists and the section of the Established Church 
most nearly identified with them in doctrine and religious character. 
Puritanism, in short, has, under a succession of phases, been the 
mainspring of political progress since the Reformation, as the purer 
and stricter Catholicism which animated the party of Grosteste and 
Simon de Montfort was in the political era which gave birth to the 
Great Charter and to the House of Commons. Of late, from a mix- 
ture of causes, intellectual and material, the religious sentiment has 
been losing ground, and its decay tells specially against the Noncon- 
formist Churches, which, having no State support, are sustained 
solely by popular conviction. The Established Church, on the 
other hand, has for the time actually gained strength by the decline 
of religion: because it has received, as a political institution 
Conservative in tendency and opposed to religious enthusiasm, 
the support of the section, now a large one, of the wealthy and 
educated class, which is at once Conservative and sceptical. This 
fact is being constantly brought in the most forcible way under the 
noticeof readers of such Conservative journals as the Pall Mall Gazette. 
New bishoprics are even being created under the auspices of minis- 
ters about whose personal relations to Christianity their writings 
leave no room for doubt ; and churches are being built and endowed 
in all directions by donors whose motives, if they could be analysed, 
would probably be found in many cases to be rather social and 
political than religious. Lord Beaconsfield prides himself on having, 
by the help of his residuum, destroyed the political influence of the 
Nonconformists. The implied compliment to the Nonconformists is 
deserved ; but the effect is due mainly to causes independent of 
the strategy of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Science, there can be no doubt, is essentially on the Liberal side ; 
but ultra-physical theories have produced for the moment a sort of 
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fatalism, which extends to the political sphere, and damps effort by 
suggesting that everything must be left to evolution. This spirit is 
subtle, but its presence is clearly descernible, especially in what used 
to be the literary organs of the Liberal party. 

Again, the political union which had long been in progress 
between the territorial aristocracy and the aristocracy of commerce, 
had before the last general election become complete. For a long 
time the two aristocracies had been held apart, not only by the pride 
of the territorial aristocrats, but by the material question of the 
Corn Laws. Protection is now a jest to those who made a stalking- 
horse of it in 1846, and the pride of the territorial aristocracy has 
stooped to the necessary alliance with wealth, even the wealth of the 
cotton-spinner; while the cotton-spinner, unless he be a very true 
nobleman of labour, has succumbed to the fascinations of titular 
rank, and aspires to a place in its social circle. The combination 
produces a tremendous money power, with a close social organization, 
und the influence of rank and title superadded ; and the wonder is 
not that everything has for the moment given way before such a 
force, but that anything makes a stand against it. 

Then there was the Conservative working man, laboriously 
organized and wound up by skilful managers to marvellous enthu- 
siasm in the Tory interest. What makes a Conservative is 
obvious enough. Lord Derby has told us that he “does not preach 
the gospel of getting on.” It is a saying worthy to be recorded with 
the Duke of Norfolk’s “pinch of curry-powder,” or the advice of 
the French Princess to her father’s famishing subjects, rather than 
starve to live on cake. But what makes a Conservative working 
man seems at first sight a question not so easy to answer. Why 
should people belonging, for the most part, to the class to which the 
existing social system is least kind, desire to shut the door of hope 
upon themselves. Probably the main answer is that given by Dr. 
Johnson to the lady who asked the reason of his strange definition 
of pastern. ‘Ignorance, madam, ignorance.” Ignorance with a 
little beer. To popular education and temperance Liberals must 
look for a beneficial change in the political tendencies of these 
masses; though the precarious nature of the Tory hold over them, 
and the liability of the engineer to be hoist with his own petard, 
were shown in the election of Dr. Kenealy. In the meantime, the 
alliance with the residuum, like the alliance with beer, places 
the Tories morally in the most assailable position, and justly arrays 
against them the self-respect and enlightened patriotism in the 
nation. It is difficult to see how a party could commit more manifest 
treason against the commonweal, than by deliberately organizing 
ignorance to crush the intelligence and the industrial worth of 
the country ; and this after entering every kind of protest against 
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any extension of the franchise, on the ground that it would place 
political power in unfit hands. There is literally nothing in the history 
of American demagogism, bad as during certain periods it has been, 
parallel to the conduct of the Tory aristocracy respecting the 
franchise in 1867. Nor has any American demagogue ever reached 
such a pitch of cynicism as to avow that, to turn his minority 
into a practical majority, he was taking a leap in the dark with the 
most vital interests of the country. In short, it is very difficult for 
a privileged order, threatened as privileged orders always must be by 
the progress of opinion, to avoid becoming a conspiracy against the 
nation. 

If the residuum was actuated by any intelligible motive in voting 
for the Tories, that motive probably was a jealousy of the superior 
class of artisans and of the power of the trade unions. There can 
indeed be little doubt that the hope of bringing this jealousy into 
play for their own advantage had great weight in inducing the Tory 
leaders to adopt both household suffrage and the ballot. When the 
less skilled workman goes to the poll against the more skilled, it is 
needless to say who profits by the quarrel. The trade unions have 
unquestionably been guilty of errors, and occasionally of worse than 
errors, in various directions ; though their blackest offences compared 
with such things as class wars and opium treaties, do not seem so 
very black. No doubt in their dealings with non-unionists they 
have often provoked just resentment. But no artisan who has eyes 
to see can really doubt that they have done great things for his 
order. Apart from the questions of which the pure economist is the 
judge, the effect of combinations and strikes on wages and pro- 
duction, it is undeniable that the unions have made labour a power. 
They have redeemed it from that state of semi-serfdom into which 
when wholly unorganized it is apt to fall, and which was the lot of 
the agricultural labourer till yesterday ; and they now stand between 
it and the danger of a relapse into the same condition. For the 
Factory Acts and other measures protecting labour against the over- 
weening power of capital, which might be adduced to prove 
the needlessness of trade unions, were carried by the landowners, 
then at feud with the manufacturers about the corn laws and jealous 
of their rising opulence. The landowner and the capitalist have 
now made up their quarrel, and the great fact that their interests 
are identical has thoroughly penetrated their minds; so that the 
artisan must help himself, or there will be no Providence to help 


him. When all due deductions have been made, no small measure of 


gratitude will still be due from the whole of the working classes to 
the humble but not ignoble statesmanship which has formed these 
organizations, worked out their rules and kept them, in spite of 
their obvious liabilities, so well on the whole within the bounds 
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of law through a series of conflicts the exciting character of which 
may be measured by the fury with which the landowners, in spite of 
all the restraints of education and high-breeding, assailed the repealer 
of the corn laws. In the hour of Liberal defeat the artisans who com- 
pose the unions have for the most part stood firm as granite; they 
and the political Nonconformist, the Old Guard of English liberty. 

At the last election another withdrawal from the Liberal ranks took 
place besides that of the Whigs, though in the opposite quarter. 
The secession of the Roman Catholics to the side of political reaction 
had been long coming, and-at length it came. They were fain to act 
with the Liberals, in spite of growing dissonances about national 
education and the temporal power of the Pope, so long as there were 
Catholic grievances to be redressed and Catholic disabilities to be 
repealed. But the list was closed by the disestablishment of the 
Church in Ireland, and Roman Catholicism then yielded to its 
natural bias. Of the Irish Roman Catholics the greater part were 
wafted by the cross currents of the Irish atmosphere into Home Rule ; 
and the ‘‘ Conservative Home Ruler” was added to the curiosities of 
the political museum. The Liberal party, while it lost the Roman 
Catholic votes, retained, in the minds of Protestants, the taint of the 
Roman Catholic alliance, which was aggravated by the Ritualistic 
connections of the Liberal chief. There is no use in saying hard 
things about the Church of medieval Christendom, whose past services 
every enlightened man acknowledges, whose present position every 
enlightened man understands, whose approaching doom every 
enlightened man foresees. But throughout the world she is con- 
strained by overwhelming necessity to cast in her lot with political 
reaction, All attempts to cut her loose from the past and set her 
afloat on the rising tide of the future, though made by men of 
genius, have ended in total failure. It is only wonderful that a few 
Montalemberts and Lacordaires should still, in the face of the 
Syllabus and the Encyclical, cling to the gencrous illusion that it is 
possible to reconcile political liberty with the absolute submission of 
the sgul. Between Rome and Liberalism can be no fellowship. 
For the loss of the Roman Catholic vote in Ireland, some compensa- 
tion may, perhaps, be found in the Protestant North, which seems 
inclined to draw towards the Liberal side. But of an alliance with 
Roman Catholicism there must be no thought among Liberals any 
more. 

With Home Rule the relations of Liberalism are more complicated, 
because there is in Home Rule a sentiment with which all Liberals 
must sympathise, however firmly opposed they may be on grounds 
of policy to anything tending to a severance of the Union; not to 
mention that the movement is entitled to their consideration as the 
inevitable product of ages of Tory misgovernment, the effect of which 
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on the hearts of a people is not to be cancelled in an hour. To the 
present writer it has always appeared that it would be found 
necessary to make some concession to patriotic feeling in Ireland ; 
but that the best concession would be not a separate set of central 
institutions for Ireland, which would inevitably lead to discord and 
ultimately to disruption, but a measure of decentralization for the 
three kingdoms at once, leaving the supreme authority intact in the 
united Parliament, but relieving it of the mass of subordinate 
business which now clogs the wheels of legislation, and, perhaps, also 
of certain questions which from the local differences of circumstance 
and religion might be more readily and happily solved by local 
assemblies than by the central legislature. 

Like the Roman Catholics, the Jews followed the Liberal camp so 
long as they had disabilities to be removed. When no material 
disability remained, they began to gravitate towards the party of 
wealth. It was natural that they should do so. Judaism, apart 
from Asian mysteries and rhapsodies, is simply a surviving relic of 
the primeval world. It is a tribal religion, the greatest and most 
memorable of the group ; but still a tribal religion, from which the 
spiritual and universal element has disengaged itself in the form of 
Christianity, leaving, with a tribal god, a tribal law of morality 
far better than other tribal laws, yet clearly enough belonging 
to the ages before humanity. Such a survival cannot be expected 
to have much sympathy with progress, while, as a money power, 
its natural tendencies are obviously plutocratic. The election of a 
Jew Conservative was one of the events of 1873. He declared 
himself an advocate of .religious education, though he might have 
found some difficulty in arranging with the bishops the form of 
religion to be taught in schools. 

Conquest and the means by which the conquered were held in 
submission have always exercised a retributive influence on the 
political character of the conquerors. They have not failed to do so 
in the case of England. There is in certain quarters a visible decline 
of the two great Liberal sentiments—the love of justice and the 
love of humanity. We saw this plainly enough in the Jamaica case, 
which showed a marked change of feeling in England, both as to 
constitutional right and as to the sanctity of human life, since the 
time of Wilberforce, Burke, and Pitt. Language is now held in 
some organs of the party of aggrandisement which would probably 
have shocked the more liberal and humane among the Romans. Mr. 
Gladstone thunders against the Bulgarian atrocities apparently with- 
out perceiving that there are a good many people for whom 
cruelty, perpetrated for the maintenance of arbitrary power, or in 
the supposed interest of England, has lost much of its horror. 
Owing mainly, perhaps, to the influx of wealth and the stimulus 
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imparted by it to the national sense of power and the national 
pride, there has been of late years a remarkable revival of the spirit 
of aggrandisement, which, among other proofs of its ascendancy 
over the minds of statesmen, has suggested the addition of a fine 
imitation gem, in the shape of the title of Empress of India, to the 
crown of Alfred and the Edwards. Unless this spirit abates, the 
prospects not only of Liberalism, but even of liberty, are somewhat 
dark. The law of moral reaction is inflexible ; and it is hard to say 
what may be the ultimate results of its operation. One natural 
result of the system of aggrandisement is to give birth to a number 
of adventurers burning for new enterprises, who make it their busi- 
ness, on every critical occasion, to stimulate the passion for empire, 
and to denounce moderation as cowardice and treason. It has been 
said that England is a great Mahommedan power ; under the present 
auspices she is in a fair way to become so. 

Another influence adverse to Liberalism was the panic created by 
the doings of the Commune, which had hardly died away at the 
time of the last general election. It is the more important to note 
this because it shows that if the French Liberals act well at the 
present crisis, and gain a constitutional victory, their success will 
help us all. 

Such in the main were the more general influences which operated 
against Liberalism in the election of 1873. Besides these, there 
were the harassed interests—above all that of the publican. Con- 
sidering that the Liberal Government had merely cut off an hour 
from the drinking at night, a simple measure of moral police, 
involving no attack upon the trade, and welcome, it is understood, to 
the more respectable of the tavern-keepers themselves, who do not 
want to have their houses made the scenes of drunkenness and 
brawls, the vengeance taken by the licensed victuallers was a 
startling proof at once of their temper and of their power. Their 
power, organized as they are, and systematically pushing as they do 
the influence of drink into every corner of the land—into every 
spot where two or three cottages arise—must be held to present a 
very formidable aspect. Even those who recoil most from sumptuary 
legislation, and most decidedly prefer the natural action of the 
moral forces, may find themselves constrained to support the per- 
missive movement as the only hope of emancipation from the political 
yoke of beer. 

The clergy had been specially exasperated and alarmed by the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. But it would be expecting a 
contradiction in nature to suppose that an Established Church, 
especially one of the hierarchical type, can ever be otherwise than 
reactionary in politics. An Established Church is a creature of 
privilege, and subsists by a stationary creed; in both respects it 
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feels itself threatened by progress. If this has hitherto been less 
manifest in the case of the Church of Scotland than in the case of 
the Church of England, it is because the Church of Scotland has 
happened to agree closely with the belief and temper of a very 
logical but not very speculative nation; so that the Church and 
the nation have in Scotland been almost one. In England the 
history of the Established Church from the time of Elizabeth 
has been a continual struggle, thrice carried to the length of 
kindling a civil war, against the political progress of the nation. 
Those excellent men who deprecate disestablishment on religious 
grounds forget that the Church is not only a religious but a 
political power, and that in its political capacity it always has come, 
and always must come, into collision with the progressive party. 
The conflict with it cannot be evaded. At the last general election 
it had the misfortune to go to the poll with beer; not, assuredly, that 
any clergyman wished to protect intemperance; but that when you 
are once in the camp of reaction you find yourself led to battle 
against improvement of all kinds. On this occasion the political 
character and motives of the clergy were brought into full relief by 
the contrast between the religious position of the Liberal leader, a 
sincere High Churchman, and that of his Tory rival, whose palpable 
attempts, with his ‘‘ Maundy Thursday ” letters and solemn appear- 
ances at Church celebrations, to use, for the purpose of his tactics, a 
clergy at whose pious ardour he laughs in his sleeve, ought, it would 
be supposed, to arm against him whatever of religious self-respect 
may linger in their hearts. But we had all this before in the time 
of Sacheverel and Bolingbroke. 

The army had been harassed by army reform and the civil 
service by economy ; both, perhaps, by the renunciation of that policy 
of aggrandisement which, whatever it may cost the nation, is good 
for the trade of the seldier and the administrator. ‘ Journals of 
great ability gave expression to the resentment of the civil service 
and especially to its almost frantic hatred of the Liberal Prime 
Minister; while military men all over the country worked against 
the Government as electioneering agents with an effect out of 
proportion to their numbers. A moral may be drawn in both cases 
as to the operation of the party system, which enables a Government 
office to punish frugality in the Government, and military malcon- 
tents to visit a minister with the penalty of dismissal for introducing 
into the army reforms now admitted to have been essential to the 
safety of the nation. 

Of course there had also been errors on the part of the Govern- 
ment: all governments commit errors, which are remembered against 
them at the elections, while their good deeds are forgotten, especially 
if the errors affect individuals, while the good deeds only affect the 
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public. Economy itself, though honest, was hardly in season at a 
time when the nation was overflowing with wealth. It is alleged 
also that dangers of a personal kind to which a Liberal party, full of 
individuality and individual aspirations, is more exposed than a 
party bound together by interest and satisfied individually if the 
collective interest is secured, had not been studied, or had not been 
studied with success. But, perhaps, the most conspicuous and 
damaging miscarriage was in the case of the Alabama treaty. It is 
true that it was hard upon the Liberal Government to have to eat 
the leek which Tory friends of slavery had planted. It is true 
also that the leek had to be eaten or much worse would have 
happened, and that Lord Derby’s treaty with Reverdy Johnson 
would have come practically to the same thing as the treaty con- 
cluded by Lord Granville. Still it must be admitted that the 
matter was not happily managed, and a needless wound was inflicted 
upon the pride of the nation. The Fenian claim, if it was to be 
brought forward at all, ought surely to have been pressed, and the 
indirect claims ought to have been more promptly rejected. It was 
also a weak measure to take a commissioner from the ranks of the 
Opposition, with the apparent view of disarming parliamentary 
criticism, and the result was wholly unfortunate. The way to 
compel the Opposition to concur in the necessity of atoning for their 
own acts, and thus to place the responsibility of the humiliation on 
the right shoulders, was, if at all, by some resolution or vote of the 
Ifouse of Commons. 

Finally the dissolution itself was manifestly a false move, so far 
as the interest of the party was concerned. To go to the country 
because at the moment you doubt your popularity, is a step which the 
most obvious rules of strategy condemn, and which no rule of public 
morality requires. The popular mood changes from day to day, 
and a minister ought to say to himself that his policy is founded on 
right principles, and that if it does not commend itself to the people 
to-day it will commend itself to-morrow. The promise of a reduc- 
tion of taxation, besides being questionable in point of dignity, was 
sure to be ineffective; because the people knew that, there being a 
large surplus, whichever party was in power taxation must be 
reduced. On the other hand, we must do justice to Mr. Gladstone. 
Ilis position, after his defeat on the Irish University Bill, was a very 
equivocal and a very trying one. As a man indifferent to mere 
office, and caring for power only so long as he could carry his 
measures, he might well say that he was resolved to ascertain, with- 
out further delay, what he had behind him, and whether he was the 
leader of a majority in Parliament or not. Certainly no right of 
upbraiding him can be claimed by those who, on a question so 
secondary as the mode of teaching history in an Irish University, 
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when they might have discharged themselves of responsibility by a 
strong declaration of opinion, chose, by a coalition with the Tories, to 
give a fatal blow to the Liberal Government, and take England 
out of the line of Liberal nations. What have they done, what could 
they believe themselves capable of doing, to make up for the injury 
inflicted on their cause? They could not form a government; and 
they could hardly dream that Lord Beaconsfield, having got into 
power by their help, would remain under their influence and carry 
out their policy, even with regard to the teaching of history in the 
Irish University. That they acted conscientiously, no one doubts ; 
but we repeat they can cast no stone at the Liberal chief. 

There are some who fancy that the Liberal party was ruined by want 
of organization, and Mr. Gladstone in one of his speeches at Birming- 
ham seemed to fall in with this view. The absence of organization 
on the Liberal side and its presence on the other side were indeed 
conspicuous on the eve of the election; they struck so forcibly the 
mind of an old adherent of the party who happened to be revisiting 

ingland after a long absence, that he could not help addressing to 
one of the Liberal leaders a letter of warning, which, however, had 
hardly been penned when the dissolution burst upon us. But if 
it was a mistake not to organize, it would be a still more fatal 
mistake to ascribe too much to organization and to carry it to excess. 
Mere organization, without the spontaneous enthusiasm produced by 
great and animating objects will soon assume the guise of coercion ; 
a recoil will be provoked; the machinery will break up and the 
latter end will be much worse than the first. Some political organi- 
zation a Liberal party must have to put it on a par with the stringent 
social organization by which a plutocracy, especially a landowning 
plutocracy, represses all independence in its own body, and which 
renders the action of the Tory phalanx in the House of Commons as 
mechanical as that of a regiment ; but organization should never be 
carried anywhere near the verge of tyranny, nor should it ever be 
used as a substitute for spontaneous forces, but only as the means of 
bringing them to bear. 

This leads us to the practical questions, Is it desirable that the 
Liberal party in Parliament should be reorganized; and, if so, How is 
this to be done? The second question belongs to the leaders of the 
party. One or two remarks may, perhaps, without presumption be 
made upon the first. 

Among the morals deducible from these events appear to us to be 
the equivocal character of the party system generally, and the im- 
possibility of looking to party as a permanent organ of government 
or of progress. People must combine of course in politics, as in 
other fields of action, to carry a certain point, or to combat a parti- 
cular evil; but this is a totally different thing from a standing 
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division of the commonwealth into two parties perpetually contend- 
ing for the government. We have learned from recent experience, 
among other things, that in the struggle of parties individual intelli- 
gence, independence of mind, and the absence of any community of 
class interest, are decided sources of weakness, while no party is so 
strong in proportion to its numbers as that of which a class interest 
is the bond. Obviously this is the very reverse of that which is 
required by the interest of the commonweal. It may almost be 
said that the Liberal party has lost strength from the increase of 
Liberalism ; since its compactness in Parliament has been destroyed 
by the increase of independence of mind, which is the basis of the 
Liberal character and the primary article of the Liberal creed. 
Party has so far been in England the instrument, apparently indis- 
pensable, of the organic changes by which progress has been made 
from feudalism towards democracy. In nations where those changes 
are complete, and which have fully entered the democratic era, 
there is urgent need of devising some mode of carrying on govern- 
ment more consistent with reason and morality than the perpetual 
contest of factions, every additional hour of which is a fresh injury 
done to the political character of the people. 

But England is in a different position. Here the people are 
under the necessity of dealing with a dominant class which, having 
by mere hereditary possession of the land drawn to itself, without 
labour, an enormous share of the fruits of industry, is now trying, 
and with no small hope of success, again to engross the government 
of the country. This class, as we have said, forms a party, spon- 
taneously organized by social connection, and making an unlimited 
use of artificial organization, by means of agents and political clubs, 
among masses over which the better .influences have little power. 
At present of course its action is cautious and tentative: it even 
affects a certain kind of Liberalism, especially when there is a chance 
of conciliating the proletariat, in which it has found a new ally; it, 
in fact, plays the demagogue, like the late Emperor of the French, 
that in the end it may crush democracy. But once let it be firmly 
seated in power, and see the Liberal opposition melt away, and it 
will speedily begin to act in accordance with its nature, and to 
pursue the objects which oligarchies have always pursued. Sympathy, 
invariably displayed with every despotism and every reactionary 
power in other countries—tributes to Bomba, Alabamas launched in 
support of American slavery, enthusiasm in the cause of the Turk— 
are unmistakable signs of the inherent tendency of the Tory party. 
To prevent that tendency from prevailing in English legislation and 
diplomacy, to make good the ground which progress has won, and 
at the same time to rescue the Government as far as possible from 
the hands of a class, and restore it as far as possible to the nation, 
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are objects for which all shades of Liberals may combine in England 
as naturally and honestly as all opponents of reaction in France 
may combine against the reactionary attempt of the Duc de Broglie. 
Whatever may have been the shortcomings of the Liberal party 
in Parliament, and however unsatisfactory to thorough-going 
Liberals may have been the conduct and bearing of some of its 
leaders, it was at all events national, not sectional; and if it did 
little in the way of progress, it could do nothing in the way of 
reaction. 

We have throughout called the party now in power the Tory 
party: such is the name emphatically given it by its founder, who 
used to sneer at Conservatism as implying a tame and unromantic 
moderation, and has always avowed himself an admirer and imitator 
of the Jacobite Bolingbroke. His ideal is “‘a generous aristocracy 
round a real throne.” In other words he wants to revive personal 
government, and to effect that object he employs a whole vocabulary 
of what Mr. Bright called bombastic servility, culminating in the 
adoption from Whitaker’s Almanac of the title of Empress of 
India. This is for the “ real throne” while the “ generous aristocracy ” 
is stimulated by a liberal issue of tinsel in the way of titles through the 
various grades from the ducal down to the colonial. All this would 
be pretty harmless; at least the only serious part of it would be 
that England should have been placed in a position to be the table 
for such a game. But by no means harmless is the tendency, under 
the mask of assiduous flattery, to depress the House of Commons, and 
to deprive it as much as possible of its control over the diplomatic 
action of the Government and the general concerns of the Empire. 
This tendency was betrayed in the early stages of the Eastern 
question, and in the purchase of the Suez Canal shares without 
the consent of Parliament. Probably the conversion of India into an 
Empire is at least as much connected with a desire of giving an 
extra-parliamentary character to the great dependency, as with the 
policy of shaking our fists in the face of Russia. 

Close at hand is the great, we may say the tremendous, 
question as to the annexation of Egypt, which will draw with 
it the question as to the annexation of Crete, perhaps of Syria, 
and, if decided in the affirmative, commit England to the policy 
of aggrandisement on a larger and more perilous scale. Is this 
question to be settled by a minister who evidently dotes on 
the grandiose when Parliament has risen and without the as- 
sent of the Great Council of the nation? The answer will 
probably depend upon the strength of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, and the determination with which that 
strength is exerted in asserting the principle of Parliamen- 
tary control. On the part of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
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who must specially share the responsibility of any aggressive 
and sensational policy abroad, there is probably no personal prone- 
ness to stretches of power; but we have seen clearly enough that the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs is but clay in the hands of the potter. 

The suffrage question, again, which appears likely before long to 
be once more brought to a head by the movement among the 
labourers, will be one urgently calling for the vigilant and united 
action of a Liberal opposition. In default of that check there may 
be another, and, perhaps, an irreversible settlement of the franchise 
in the interest of the Tory aristocracy and against the interest of 
the nation. 

What is, perhaps, more serious than all is that Neo-Toryism, 
through its whole course, from the Coercion Bill intrigue of 1846, 
in which it was born, down to the Suffrage Bill intrigue of 1867, has 
never ceased to exhibit a cynical tendency with regard to political 
morality, and that its success is instilling this cynicism into the 
rising generation. 

Thorough-going Liberals say, ‘What is the use of patching up a 
hollow alliance with the Whigs, who are Conservatives at heart, who 
will not go with us on such questions as Disestablishment, and who 
probably dislike us more than they do the Tories? What is 
the use of masking irreconcilable differences with paper programmes, 
or of forming an army of which one wing or other is sure to break 
off as soon as the word is given to advance? Surely it is better at 
once to touch earth, to form a Liberal party that shall be held 
together by a genuine bond, and, however small it may be at first in 
numbers, shall be strong in union and in hopes.’ It is impossible 
to deny that there is much reason in this view ; and equally impossible 
to deny that such things as the Education measure of the late Govern- 
ment, and its author’s election for Bradford by Tory votes, are not 
to be easily effaced from Liberal minds. We may add that, unless 
our observation has greatly misled us, a thorough-going—even a very 
thorough-going—Liberal party, boldly hoisting its flag, and avowing 
its principles without reserve, would find itself much stronger in the 
country than is commonly supposed. At the last election, while 
the day went hard with Liberals in general, it did not go so 
hard with the Extreme Left; even those who lay more or less 
under the suspicion of Republicanism, gained or held seats by 
good majorities in the midst of general defeat. A Democratic 
party, coming fairly into line with the other divisions of the 
party throughout Europe, and striving in concert with them to 
bring about the ascendancy of popular and industrial interests 
in government, the reduction of standing armies, and a reign of 
peace, would have strong attractions for the more intelligent 
of the working classes in this country. Those classes, when the 
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objects presented to them by Liberal chiefs are of secondary im- 
portance, remote from their practical interests, and at the same tim« 
devoid of anything that can strike their imaginations, are sometimes 
led away by the lures which Tory wire-pullers know how to use. 
But a really bold and beneficent policy, advocated by men whose 
ability they respect and whose disinterestedness they trust, seems to 
command the allegiance of their hearts, and they are not to be cowed by 
the disapprobation of good society, nor to be frightened by mere names. 

On the other hand, we are confronted by the pressing need of a 
strong Parliamentary opposition for the purposes above mentioned, 
and for the general purposes of Parliament. Whatever may be 
thought of the party system, this is certain, that a party govern- 
ment without a strong opposition is of all things the most insufferable ; 
it is a despotism impervious to epigrams and untempered by the 
bowstring. Nor is the difficulty of holding together in opposition so 
great as that of holding together in power, because an opposition is 
not under the necessity of initiating measures upon which its 
different sections are not agreed. We will venture to add that 
we can see no use in the practice, most common on the Liberal 
side, of bringing forward annually motions which weaken the 
party by aggravating its divisions, and which the movers know 
can be carried only by Tory aid: in other words, can be carried 
only if they commend themselves to the Tory leaders as likely to be 
injurious to the Liberal cause. The questions themselves are not 
really advanced by being made annual bores, though there is « 
superstitious belief that they are, founded on the eventual success 
which, in certain cases, has been brought about by some other cause. 
Without the events which converted Peel, Mr. Villiers’s annual 
motion for the repeal of the Corn Laws might be an annual motion 
still. 

Those who wish to deal frankly and fearlessly with the great 
political problems, which together with great religious and social 
problems are looming in the immediate future, will probably, for 
the most part, find a more appropriate sphere outside the House of 
Commons. In the House it is hardly possible at best to obtain a seat 
without compliances and compromises very adverse to freedom ot 
speculation, besides the difficulty of contending against the tremen- 
dous power which wealth and social influence can bring to bear on 
the constituencies once in every seven years. The plutocratic exclu- 
siveness of the House of Commons is in fact giving birth, by way of 
corrective, to a kind of extra-parliamentary statesmanship, acting 
through the various organs which form opinion, and in which Burke, 
Canning, Macintosh, and Horner, if they were now living, could 
probably find their sphere. Democracy cannot hope to achieve a 
final triumph till it is presented to the nation not only in the guise 
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of general tendencies, and these connected in the imagination of the 
peace-loving and property-holding classes with sinister memories of 
anarchic violence, but as a clearly defined organization of society for 
the good of all on the basis of reason and morality, with securities 
against anarchy as well as against reaction, against popular passion 
as well as against oligarchic privilege. This will take time; and if 
the interval in England could be filled, not with a reign of Neo-Tory 
intrigue, threatening English liberty and corrupting political 
character, but by an honest Conservative Government, loyal to 
political morality, devoting itself to administrative reform, and 
merely putting off organic change till difficult problems had been 
worked out, we should hardly rank this among the great calamities 
of history. 

We cannot conclude without once more reminding English 
Liberals that they are not acting by themselves or in their own 
interest alone, but as a section of a European party, bound to con- 
sider the consequences of what they do to the Liberal cause in all 
nations. 

On the other hand, though it is not pleasant for Englishmen to 
have to say it, the Liberals of other countries must be careful how 
they take England as their guiding star and the measure of their 
hopes and efforts for some time to come. The conditions under 
which she became the leader of political progress have been greatly 
changed ; changed economically and socially by the enormous influx 
of wealth which has given birth to a colossal plutocracy, changed 
politically by the acquisition of a vast empire, the government of 
which, so far as India and the other subject dependencies are con- 
cerned, is necessarily conducted on principles opposed to those on 
which free institutions rest. It could not be expected that political 
character, even the strongest and the most confirmed, would be 
entirely proof against influences so potent. The advantage now lies 
with countries in which the increase of wealth has not been so pro- 
digious, so sudden, or so uneven ; and which, having no conquered 
dependencies to govern, have nothing to perplex their public 
morality and to interfere with their perfect allegiance to the 
principles of freedom. England has done great things for humanity 
in the political sphere. It may now be the turn of some other nation 
to take up the illustrious burden, and to play for a time the leading 
part. 


GoLDWIN SMITH. 
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In all things we ought in the first place to ask ourselves what is 
desirable. It is indispensable that we should settle clearly the end 
that we seck, before looking out for means. Yet this is what people 
constantly neglect to do in economic and political speculations. In 
politics it is ordinarily understood that what men pursue is the pros- 
perity, greatness, and triumph of their country, without being con- 
cerned over-much as to what is required by justice and the good of 
humanity. Thus patriotism wills it. Read what is written at this 
moment in England upon the European crisis. It is taken as a 
matter of course that everything conformable to what are called 
English interests is legitimate, and to be preserved at all costs; all 
that is contrary to these interests is detestable, and ought to be 
resolutely and absolutely combated. Go to Russia, to France, to 
Germany; you will everywhere hear similar language. Yet if the 
interests of these different countries are at variance, it cannot be 
that they are all equally legitimate. Which of them are most so? 
Of what nation is the triumph most desirable? To decide such 
questions, we must raise ourselves above national prejudices and the 
narrow views of patriotism, and inquire in a disinterested way what 
is the country whose influence is most useful to the progress of 
humanity. In my opinion, that country at the present moment is 
England. ; 

England represents in the world better than any other power the 
principles of political liberty and commercial freedom, the parlia- 
mentary system, industrial genius—in a word, the ideas and the 
inventions that are at the root of the amelioration of the human lot. 
England has founded in America and Australia colonies that are 
already, or will become, powerful empires. She has administered 
to admiration the countries that she possesses or possessed—Canada, 
the Cape, India, the Ionian Islands. If she could annex all Europe, 
or have it ruled by British governors, there is no doubt that the 
countries of Europe would be more prosperous and better governed 
than they are now. I believe, then, very firmly, that the interest 
of England is conformable to the interest of humanity. Having that 
conviction, I am able to place myself in these pages at the highest 
point of view, without at the same time running the risk of being 
blinded by patriotism. 

This much being understood, let us see what in the present crisis 
are the interests of England? Ought England to uphold Ottoman 
administration, and so to keep under a detested and cruel yoke the 
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people of the Balkan Peninsula? Mr. Courtney answered this 
question in the Fortnightly Review’ and in his place in Parlia- 
ment with luminous and decisive arguments. You may declare 
war against Russia, and, perhaps, reduce her to seek peace as in 1854. 
What you cannot do is to hinder the speedy and inevitable decay 
and end of Ottoman power. To give to that power vigour and life 
is an economic impossibility. As well try to bring leaves from a 
dead trunk, or to resuscitate a corpse. English interest, then, is to 
have constituted in Turkey independent Christian states, federated 
if possible, and having no longer anything to fear from the Turk. 
But, it is said, these states will not be allowed to follow a policy of 
their own ; they will necessarily become the auxiliaries of Russia ; 
see what is now happening on the north shore of the Danube. 
The answer is easy. Roumania allies herself to Rusia, first, because 
she cannot do otherwise ; secondly, because she hopes thus to become 
independent and to increase her territory. Servia is a satellite of 
Russia, because she reckons in that way on aiding the emancipation 
of her Bulgarian brethren and becoming the nucleus of a great Slav 
state south of the Danube. Greece burns with a desire to throw 
herself on the Turks, because she believes that in contributing to 
their defeat she will gain Thessaly, Epirus, Southern Roumelia, 
possibly with Constantinople, and certainly Crete. The hopes of 
these small states must necessarily throw them into the arms of 
Russia, because they are well aware how little sympathetic the other 
states are towards them. But visit the countries, or study the cor- 
respondence from them in the newspapers, and you will be convinced 
that neither the Roumanians, Serbs, nor Greeks have any love 
for the Russians, and that they by no means accept the idea of sub- 
mitting to Muscovite hegemony, still less of being swallowed up in 
a Panslavic Empire which would of necessity be a despotic empire. 
They willingly accept Russian help; but nations know gratitude 
even less than individuals, and in neither case can we require the 
sacrifice of existence as the evidence of gratitude. Recall what 
happened in Italy. So long as Austria was in the Peninsula, the 
Italians were the very humble servants of France. Since they have 
had no longer anything to fear from Austria they follow an inde- 
pendent policy. The French even charge them with ingratitude, 
which is unjust. The Italians cherish affection for France, but they 
detest the Ultramontanes, who are bent on the destruction of their 
national unity. How can they show sympathy for France so long 
as she is in the hands of a militant clericalism? Roumanians, 
Servians, and Bulgarians would be like the Italians ; it is in human 
nature. So long as they have to fear the Turks, they will be with 
the Russians. Rescue them once for all from the Turks, they will 


(1) Fortnightly Review for May, 1877. 
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be independent, and will become hostile rather than otherwise to all 
that savours of Russian influence. 

Evidently, then, it is England’s interest to set up in Turkey 
federated principalities, definitely emancipated from the Ottoman 
yoke, and supported by Europe. The immense service rendered by 
Mr. Gladstone is that he has demonstrated this with such a mass of 
evidence that the very Ministers themselves have been unable to 
remain completely blind to it. If Russia thinks that she is working 
for herself in planting free states in the Balkan Peninsula, she is 
mistaken. These states “will astonish the world by their in- 
gratitude,” like Austria in 1848. It will be the second time that 
Russia has been deceived in her hopes. 


Does any English interest demand that Russia shall be prevented 
from dictating the terms of peace at Constantinople ? I might here 
place myself at the point of view of the rigorous economists and 
ery—So much the better if Russia occupies Turkey, for it will be 
better governed and richer. But for my own part I believe that true 
economic science consists in seeing that there are interests superior 
to those of additional millions of imports and exports. I think that 
the definitive possession of Turkey and Constantinople by Russia 
would give her at the end of fifty years too great a preponderance 
in European affairs. Now it is not desirable, as it seems to me, that 
the hegemony of the continent should belong to a state that, however 
brilliant may be its future, is still behind some other states, and that, 
being still despotically governed, would place in the hands of a 
single man the destinies of Western civilisation. Russia, then, ought 
not permanently to occupy Constantinople. 

But ought England to declare war rather than allow the Russians 
to enter Constantinople? I think not. First, how on other terms 
than an occupation is a peace to be concluded? If the Turks are 
aware that in no case will their capital be occupied, and being 
masters of the sea as they are, what is to prevent them from pro- 
longing the war to eternity? Russia will then have the right to say 
to England: “The struggle that is exhausting my forces, and is a 
cause of suffering and ruin to the whole of Europe must have an 
end: either stand by, while I impose terms of peace on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, or go thither yourselves, and insist that the Turk 
puts an end to a contest that must henceforward be fruitless and 
unavailing.” Europe will approve such language. ‘There are only 
two alternatives. Either England must go herself to dictate peace 
to the Turks at Constantinople, or she must not interfere with the 
Russians in their way thither. 

And for that matter, it is exactly the worst enemies of Russia who 
ought to be most anxious for her to go to Constantinople, and not 
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only to go, but to wish to stay there. After an extremely short 
time England would find two allies to help her to dislodge Russia. 
These allies are Austria and Germany. It is evident that Russia 
can have no security in Turkey so long as Austria, debouching from 
her Transylvanian bastion, has it in her power to cut off all communi- 
cation between the Russian empire and its new conquests. As it 
is, Austria would move, did she not feel the sword of Prussia at 
her flank, upholding the alliance of the Three Empires. Germany 
at the present moment, and so long as her accounts with France 
remain unsettled, not only has no interest in arresting Russia, she 
has every interest in seeing Russia brought closer and closer to the 
great and formidable obstacles in her course, possibly including even 
England. Let us never forget that in May, 1875, Germany found 
England and Russia confronting her. Prince Bismarck could have 
said to the Emperor Alexander: “Do what you will in the Kast, 
but leave me free in the West.’ Now that Russia is engaged in 
the Kast, his desires are exactly fulfilled. It is the situation that 
he sought in 1875. 

The policy of Germany is complex and double, because she has 
to parry different dangers. At present she is completely with 
Russia. She has to take advantage of the friendship between the 
two Emperors in order to meet the perils that menace her in the 
West. But suppose that in one way or another Germany were to 
find security in the West; then necessarily she will begin to think 
of the Slavic danger, and, regarding herself the destined successor of 
Austria, she will be no more ready than Austria is to suffer the 
Danube to become a Russian river. From the first outburst of the 
insurrection in Herzegovina, it was clear that Germany and Russia 
were marching in absolute agreement, and that their plans were 
settled. Russia would never have taken that decided attitude; she 
would never have pushed Servia into the fight by dispatching bands 
of volunteers in spite of all international law, if she had not been 
all the time completely assured of the support of Germany, guaran- 
teeing the neutrality of Austria. The Emperor Francis Joseph must 
have joined the plot, first to avoid being crushed by his two power- 
ful neighbours ; next, because they have probably promised him 
Josnia—a piece of aggrandisement that is not desired either by 
the Hungarians, or the Austrian Germans, or by Count Andrassy, but 
that may well flatter the vanity both of the sovereign and the army. 
What seems to prove that the Emperor of Austria has an under- 
standing with the two other powers is that he maintained in Dalmatia, 
notwithstanding parliamentary interpellation, a governor of Slav 
origin and Slav sentiment, who favoured as much as he could the 
risings in the adjoining Turkish provinces. Germany, then, will 
let Russia go whither she will, and do what she will, in the East. 
She will permit whatever may come, because she knows that nothing 
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definitive can take place under present circumstances. Notwith- 
standing the anger and. impatience of the Hungarians, Austria, half 
from caution, half from interest, will do like Germany. England, 
if she insists on action, will find herself without allies, 

If the Emperor Alexander said that, should he be forced to go to 
Constantinople, he should know how to find his way out of it, he 
only expressed the necessity of the situation. He sees clearly 
that he could not remain there without provoking by-and-by a 
triple alliance, against which he evidently could not defend the 
possession of Turkey. Let us suppose Russia to annex all the 
Turkish provinces, including the capital. During the first years 
the conquests could only be a source of weakness, for they would 
compel her to scatter her forces. It would take two generations 
before she could assimilate those countries so completely as to find 
new strength in them. It is certain that before this could be brought 
about, a new coalition would force her to let go. Russia will never 
be able definitely to establish herself across the Danube until she 
has created a broad base of operations by destroying Austria and 
annexing all the Slav country that Austria comprehends. Panslavia 
may occupy and keep Turkey: Russia never can. Now the bare 
attempt to set up Panslavia will provoke the desperate resistance of 
all Germans. These eventualities are still remote, but they already 
affect men’s minds, and so are real elements in the existing situation. 
ead the correspondence of all those who have lately visited Russia 
and who have been in relations with the Russian army; they all 
make it plain how little love is borne by Russians to Germans. 
Instinctively Russians understand that Germany is the great obstacle 
to their aggrandisement in Europe. On the other hand, the Germans 
loves the Russian just as little. The independent newspapers all 
blame the Government for upholding Russia. Herr Virchow, the 
distinguished professor at the University of Berlin, lately made him- 
self the eloquent interpreter of this sentiment. He was wrong; he 
did not understand that at the present time Germany ought not only 
to back Russia, but even to push her forwards; but he saw rightly 
enough what would be needed in the future. The antagonism of 
Slavs and Germans is inevitable ; sooner or later it will end in open 
conflict. A recent manifesto of the best known of the leaders of the 
Czech movement, which has caused a general agitation throughout 
Austria, revealed the danger. In a public letter addressed to the 
Panslavist Committee at Moscow, Dr. Rieger expressed his ardent 
sympathies for Russia for taking into her own hands the cause of 
all the Slavic peoples, too long oppressed by foreign races, and he 
predicts that the era of the Slavs is drawing near. It is inevitable 
that the national movement among the Czechs, repressed by the 
Germans, must turn towards Russia, as Serbs and Bulgarians have 
done in their struggle against the Turks. Well, Germany will 
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never endure that Bohemia and Moravia should attach themselves 
to the Muscovite empire in any fashion or degree whatever. 

Without doubt nobody in Russia dreams of advancing on this 
side, but coming events cast their shadows before. The disquiet of 
the Austrian Germans at the idea of new Slavic principalities being 
about to come into existence on the Danube, the manifesto of Dr. 

tieger, the excitement of the Czechs and Croats, are all symptoms 

of a situation whose perils would pretty quickly come to light if 
Russia were to find aggrandisement in Europe. German statesmen 
evidently have their eyes on the danger, but menaced as they are by 
two dangers, one on the west, the other on the east, it is natural 
enough that they busy themselves first with the present before 
thinking of the future. 


From what has gone before, then, this results: To arrest Russia, 
England cannot at present count on Germany, nor consequently on 
Austria. But if the Russians, in case of victory, are to occupy Con- 
stantinople, they would not remain there. If they were to remain 
there, then as soon as Germany should have her hands free, we 
may be sure that Germany and Austria would unite to drive Russia 
out. Whatever, therefore, may happen to Europe, England will be 
under no necessity to go to war. Powers with greater interests than 
hers will uphold or restore equilibrium on the Danube. 


In Asia the situation is different in two respects. There Russia 
will probably seek compensation for her enormous sacrifices, and 
there England in that case will find no ally. Suppose that victorious 
Russia were to insist on keeping Armenia, ought England to 
oppose this by force of arms in order to defend India on the banks 
of the Euphrates? Lord Salisbury has just shown with infinite 
good sense and keen wit how little ground there is for the alarm of 
vessimists. The Russians will not soon be able to set out on the 
road to India. By ruining their finances they are putting off to a 
future day the construction of railways to the regions beyond the 
Caspian, and it is not until after an enormous development of the 
resources of those districts that they will be able to make of them a 
base of operations for a march towards India. 

Then by what right would England oppose the annexation of 
Armenia? The Christians of the country, and even the Kurds, 
Mahometans though they be, welcome the Russians as their 
liberators. The deplorable government of the Pacha ruins them 
and stops all progress. They would evidently be happier under the 
authority of a Russian Government, and this aggrandisement of 
Russia would be so much added to the domain of civilisation. The 
opposition of England would therefore be without justification from 
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the point of view of English interests, and it would be worthy of 
all condemnation from the point of view of humanity. 





At the same time, if Russia annexes Armenia, then there is a 
measure of precaution imposed upon England, and that measure 
is the occupation of Egypt and Cyprus. I say Cyprus and not 
Crete. Crete ought to go to Greece, because the national sentiment 
there is too much awake to be restrained. In Cyprus this is not 
the case, and moreover this island, transformed into a Gibraltar, 
will be a better and nearer commanding-point for the shores of 
Syria and the entrance to the Suez Canal. 

I will set forth shortly the motives which, as I think, should re- 
commend this measure of compensation to England. It is generally 
believed on the Continent that the English still dream as in old 
days of acquiring new colonies, and that they would ask nothing 
better than to take Sicily, for example, as the Dutch Indies. Of 
course nothing is more mistaken. The general feeling in England 
is that the country has only too many possessions already, and too 
many responsibilities. It is only by reason of a new and clearly 
demonstrated necessity that the Government could be induced to 
undertake new possessions and responsibilities. If, therefore, England 
occupies Egypt, it will be in spite of herself, and because she feels 
absolutely unable to do otherwise. But she will be constrained to 
do so, it seems to me, on several grounds. To begin with, if when 
the time comes for peace Russia shall acquire considerable territory 
in Asia, and England shall decide on no act of compensation, her 
authority in the East will find itself distinctly touched. If, at the 
beginning, as the Liberal party wished, she had acted in accord 
with Russia, the defeat of Turkey would not have at all compromised 
her prestige. Now that the English Government has deliberately 
figured as the adversary of Russia, it is evident that the complete 
success of Russia is a check for English influence. The only way of 
parrying the blow is to restore the equilibrium by an act of wise 
vigour, which would echo and resound all over the Eastern world. 

In the second place, the control of the passage of the Canal can 
only be thoroughly secure if it is guarded on the spot by English 
forces. Russia, by the annexation of Armenia, would command Syria, 
and so would threaten the Canal with an attack by land against 
which the English fleet would be powerless. The purchase of the Canal 
shares was an absurdity, unless it was the prelude to occupation. The 
approach of Russia plainly makes the further step now necessary. 

Such a step, commended as it is by English interests, would be 
at the same time a great blessing to the Egyptians, and a great gain 
to civilisation in general. The Valley and the Delta are among the 
richest districts in the whole world: water, sun, rich soil, and all 
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the products of Europe and the tropics; a gentle, intelligent, and 
prodigiously laborious population, whom even incessant and 
organized pillage does not disgust with toil! Formerly the system 
of government was detestable, being Turkish, but the fiscal processes 
were imperfect and the needs very limited. Now, in order to pay 
the interest of enormous sums, fatuously thrown away and wasted, 
the Egyptian Government borrows the financial expedients of Europe. 
Thus they come to that worst of all possible combinations, Oriental 
disorder served by European financing. ‘The lot of the slave in the 
Southern States of the American Union was paradise compared 
with that of the Egyptian fellah. As I looked at these poor crea- 
tures working all day long, and often half the night as well, to 
satisfy the insensate and prodigal rapacity of Cairo, I said to myself, 
“Why does not Europe, that sends cruisers to suppress the slave trade, 
send hither a few good regiments to put an end to these barbarities ?” 

Egypt in the hands of the English would recover the splendour 
of her antiquity. With public works such as those which Mr. 
W. T. Thornton has described in his excellent book on The 
Public Works of India, the extent of arable land, the numbers of 
the population, and the revenue would all augment. Thanks to the 
annexations conducted by Colonel Gordon, Egypt now extends to 
the great lakes of Central Africa, and she has thus become, in point 
of territorial extension, one of the largest countries in the world. 
Only let her pass under the protection of England, instantly the 
slave-trade is suppressed steam navigation connects the interior of 
the continent with the Mediterranean, and civilisation and com- 
merce penetrate into an immense region of admirable fertility, 
and, by reason of its altitude, habitable by Europeans. By the Cape, 
by Natal, by the Transvaal, the English are advancing towards the 
Zambesi. Already they have a station on Lake Nyassa; soon they 
will have others on Lake Tanganyika and Lake Victoria. The 
International Exploration Society, founded under the auspices of the 
King of the Belgians, will send into the country travellers, emigrants, 
artisans of every kind. It has been shown that a telegraphic line 
could easily be established from Cairo to Natal and the Cape. 
Lieutenant Cameron thinks that railways uniting the centre of 
Africa to the coast, would not be long in paying their expenses. 

Tf, therefore, England consented to fix her attention in this direction, 
an unbroken current of civilisation would speedily cross Africa from 
Alexandria to the Cape along the line of the high table-lands. The 
English would thus erect for themselves an empire as extensive as 
that of India, with virgin lands of far greater fertility, with a more 
agreeable climate, and completely free from long droughts. The 
wealth of Cuba, of Brazil, of the Southern States of the American 
Union, comes of the circumstance that the white man directs the 
toil of the black, under a tropical sun that only the latter can 
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support. In the centre of Africa the same advantages would exist, 
with the free labour of the natives, and without the necessity of 
employing capital in the purchase of slaves. The capitalist would 
enjoy all the benefits of the European wages-system, which does not 
compel the master to trouble himself about the lot of those in his 
employ. Even the European himself could work far better there 
than at the Antilles or in India. The Anglo-Saxon race, mistress 
of Africa, mistress of America, mistress of Australia, would thus 
reach the fulfilment of its high destinies. In face of so magni- 
ficent a prospect as this, how comes London to agitate itself at the 
idea that Russia will seize this or the other petty place in Armenia ? 


As for India, necessarily England will lose it in the end. The 
reason is plain. I say nothing of the danger of the approach of the 
Russians, which must go on with time, without necessarily ending 
ina shock. But the more actively the English set up railways in 
India, canals, manufactories, schools—the more, in a word, they civi- 
lise the natives—by so much the more rapidly will they be hastening 
the epoch of their coming of age, and consequently their aspira- 
tions after independence. What do we seein Europe? In propor- 
tion as a country is instructed, and so acquires consciousness of itself, 
the national feeling awakes. Formerly there was the patriotism of 
the church-steeple, the local sentiment: the national sentiment did 
not exist, because the various groups of which a country consisted 
had little communication with one another, and did not feel them- 
selves a unit. At the beginning of the present century, neither 
Italians, nor Germans, nor Slavs, ever dreamed of vindicating their 
ethnographical unity, while in the treaties of that time diplomatists 
parcelled out the populations as if they had been flocks of sheep. 
To-day the sentiment of race is the principal factor in all the 
changes which the map of Europe is undergoing. India in this 
respect is stillin the Middle Ages. But let the press work, the schools, 
the railways, and she will rapidly arrive at the modern epoch, and 
then in spite of the diversities of caste, of origin, of manners, the 
national feeling and the desire for independence will awake. The 
English administer the Indian Empire better thanany other European 
power would do, and infinitely better than native potentates. But 
the better the administration, the sooner will the hour of emancipa- 
tion strike. It is simply impossible that a hundred thousand 

Europeans should continue indefinitely to govern two hundred 
millions of foreign subjects, when the latter have once been, in how- 
ever slight a degree, penetrated with modern ideas. 

If then the emancipation of India must inevitably take place, 
even in a remote future, a farsighted English minister ought already 


to take his measures. THe ought to occupy Egypt in order that the 
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road to India may uot be interrupted. And along the banks of the 
Nile he ought to advance towards the intcrior of the continent, so as 
to have a new colonial empire when the old empire comes to cut the 
bond that attaches it to the mother-country.’ But, it is said, such a 
step would irritate the susceptibility of France and Italy. It may 
be that a certain movement of amour prepre would take place, but 
in truth it would be a great gain for all the Mediterranean countries. 
Ii Egypt prospers, if it becomes the depot of an important trade 
with the interior, it is Marscilles, Brindisi, Trieste, Genoa, that would 
be the very first to profit by it. The occupation of Egypt would 
bring no substantial gain to Italy, and none to France, which have 
both of them so much to do at home; and even for England it would 
be rather 2 burden than anything else, if she had not India, the 
Cape, and the prospect of an immense expansion of the English 
element in Africa. If France had expended on the colonisation of 
the departments of the Centre, that are so grievously in need of 
population and of capital, the two or three millions that Algiers cost 
her, it would plainly have been a far better way of using the money. 
She would then have no reason to regret the want of a new Algeria, 
at a time when she is thinking of giving up the Algeria that she 
already possesses. 


The impartial and disinterested examination of the existing situa- 
tion leads us to believe that Lord Derby in his last speech was 
completely in the right, when he said that the sovereign interest of 
England is the maintenance of peace. The maintenance of peace: 
for even the most fortunate war would bring to the English no 
advantage which they could not secure without war. In Europe 
Russia will not keep Constantinople, nor even the mouths of the 
Danube. In Asia Minor such annexations as Russia may make, 
will not bring her sensibly nearcr to India, but they will considerably 
lessen the distance that separates her from Syria and the Suez Canal. 
. To secure this passage, and to preserve her authority in the East, 
England will therefore be obliged in spite of herself to declare a 
protectorate over Egypt. This will be an indispensable measure 
of compensation, which every true friend of humanity, to whatever 
nation he belongs, ought sincerely to applaud. 

EmitE DE LAVELEYE. 


(1) The annexation of the Transvaal has caused a keen chagrin among all Nether- , 
landers, and I have been able to understand it all the better, because, as a Fleming, I 
belong to the same stock as the Boers. But if it remains isolated, the future of the 
Transvaal is very narrow. By forming a part of the British Confederation, the Boers 
will be equally free, better protected against the Caffres, and in a better position for 
entering the general movement of Southern Africa. The French of Canada and of 
Neuchatel and Vaud are happier than those who live in France: the Italians of the 
‘Ticino happier than those of the kingdom of Italy; and the Germans of Zurich and 
Berne happier than those of the Empire. It will be the same with the Boers. 
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‘xm word religion is used in many different meanings, and there 


have been not a few controversies in which the main difference 


between the contending parties was only this, that they understood . 


by religion two different things. I will therefore begin by setting 
forth as clearly as I can one or two of the meanings which the word 
appears to have in popular speech. 

First, then, it may mean a body of doctrines, as in the common 
phrase, ‘‘ The truth of the Christian'religion ;” or in this sentence, 
“The religion of Buddha teaches that the soul is not a distinct sub- 
stance.” Opinions differ upon the question what doctrines may 
properly be called religious ; seme people holding that there can be 
no religion without belief in a god and ina future life, so that in their 
judgment the body of doctrines must necessarily include these two ; 
while others would insist upon other special dogmas being included, 
before they could consent to call the system by this name. But the 
number of such people is daily diminishing, by reason of the spread 
and the increase of our knowledge about distant countries and races. 
To me, indeed, it would secm rash to assert of any doctrine or its 
contrary that it might not form part of a religion. But, fortu- 
nately, it is not necessary to any part of the discussion on which I 
propose to enter, that this question should be settled. 

Secondly, religion may mean a ceremonial or cull, involving an 
organized priesthood and- a machinery of sacred things and places. 
In this sense we speak of the clergy as ministers of religion, or of 
a state as tolerating the practice of certain religions. ‘There is a 
somewhat wider meaning which it will be convenient to consider 
together with this one, and as a mere extension of it, namely, that 
in which religion stands for the influence of a certain priesthood. 
A religion is sometimes said to have been successful when it has 
got its priests into power; thus some writers speak of the wonder- 
fully rapid success of Christianity. A nation is said to have 
embraced a religion when the authorities of that nation have granted 
privileges to the clergy, have made them as far as possible the 
leaders of socicty, and have given them a considerable share in the 
management of public affairs. So the northern nations of Europe 
are said to have embraced the Catholic religion at an early date. 
The reason why it seems to me convenient to take these two mean- 
ings together is, that they are both related to the priesthood. 
Although the priesthood itself is not called religion, so far as I 
know, yet the word is used for the general influence and the pro- 
fessional acts of the priesthood. 
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Thirdly, religion may mean a body of precepts or code of rules, 
intended to guide human conduct, as in this sentence of the 
authorised version of the New Testament: ‘‘ Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world”? (James i. 27). It is sometimes difficult to draw the 
line between this meaning and the last, for it is a mark of the great 
majority of religions that they confound ceremonial observances 
with duties having real moral obligation. Thus in the Jewish 
decalogue the command to do no work on Saturdays is found side by 
side with the prohibition of murder and theft. It might seem to be 
the more correct as well as the more philosophical course to follow 
in this matter the distinction made by Butler between moral and 
positive commands, and to class al! those precepts which are not of 
universal moral obligation under the head of ceremonial. And, in 
fact, when we come to examine the matter from the point of view of 
morality, the distinction is of course of the utmost importance. 
But from the point of view of religion there are difficulties in 
making it. In the first place, the distinction is not made, or is not 
understood, by religious folk in general. Innumerable tracts and 
pretty stories impress upon us that Sabbath-breaking is rather worse 
than stealing, and leads naturally on to materialism and murder. 
Less than a hundred years ago sacrilege was punishable by burning 
in France, and murder by simple decapitation. In the next place, 
if we pick out a religion at haphazard, we shall find that it is not 
at all easy to divide its precepts into those which are really of moral 
obligation and those which are indifferent and of a ceremonial 
character. We may find precepts unconnected with any ceremonial, 
and yet positively immoral; and ceremonials may be immoral in 
themselves, or constructively immoral, on account of their known 
symbolism. On the whole, it seems to me most convenient to draw 
the plain and obvious distinction between those actions which a 
religion prescribes to a// its followers, whether the actions are cere- 
monial or not, and those which are prescribed only as professional 
actions of a sacerdotal class. The latter will come under what I 
have called the second meaning of religion, the professional acts 
and the influence of a priesthood. In the third meaning will be 
included all that practically guides the life of a layman, in so far as 
this guidance is supplied to him by his religion. 

Fourthly, and lastly, there is a meaning of the word religion which 
has been coming more and more prominently forward of late years, 
till it has even threatened to supersede all the others. Religion has 
been defined as morality touched with emotion. I will not here adopt 
this definition, because I wish to deal with the concrete in the first 
place, and only to pass on to the abstract in so far as that previous 
study appears to lead to it. I wish to consider the facts of religion as 
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we find them, and not ideal possibilities. ‘Yes, but,” every one will 
say, “if you mean my own religion, it is already, as a matter of 
fact, morality touched with emotion. It is the highest morality 
touched with the purest emotion, an emotion directed towards the 
most worthy of objects.’ Unfortunately we do not mean your 
religion alone, but all manner of heresies and heathenisms along 
with it: the religions of the Thug, of the Jesuit, of the South Sea 
cannibal, of Confucius, of the poor Indian with his untutored mind, 
of the Peculiar People, of the Mormons, and of the old cat-worship- 
ping Egyptian. It must be clear that we shall restrict ourselves to 
a very narrow circle of what are commonly called religious facts, 
unless we include in our considerations not only morality touched 
with emotion, but also immorality touched with emotion. In fact, 
what is really touched with emotion in any case is that body of 
precepts for the guidance of a layman’s life which we have taken 
to be the third meaning of religion. In that collection of precepts 
there may be some agreeable to morality, and some repugnant to it, 
and some indifferent, but being all enjoined by the religion they will 
all be touched by the same religious emotion. Shall we then say 
that religion means a feeling, an emotion, an habitual attitude of 
mind towards some object or objects, or towards life in general, 
which has a bearing upon the way in which men regard the rules of 
conduct ? I think the last phrase should be left out. An habitual 
attitude of mind, of a religious character, does always have some 
bearing upon the way in which men regard the rules of conduct ; 
but it seems sometimes as if this were an accident, and not the 
essence of the religious -fecling. Some devout people prefer to have 
their devotion pure and simple, without admixture of any such appli- 
cation—they do not want to listen to “cauld morality.” And if 
seems as if the religious fecling of the Greeks, and partly also of 
our own ancestors, was so far divorced from morality that it affected 
it only, as it were, by a side-wind, through the influence of the 
character and example of the gods. So that it seems only likely to 
create confusion if we mix up morality with this fourth meaning of 
religion. Sometimes religion means a code of precepts, and some- 
times it means a devotional habit of mind; the two things are 
sometimes connected, but also they are sometimes quite distinct. 
But that the connection of these two things is more and more 
insisted on, that it is the key-note of the apparent revival of religion 
which has taken place in this century, is a very significant fact, 
about which there is more to be said. 

As to the nature of this devotional habit of mind, there are no 
doubt many who would like a closer definition. But I am not at all 
prepared to say what attitude of mind may properly be called 
religious, and what may not. Some will hold that religion must 
have a person for its object; but Buddha was filled with religious 
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feeling, and yet he had no personal object. Spinoza, the god- 
intoxicated man, had no personal object for his devotion. It might 
be possible to frame a definition which would fairly include all cases, 
but it would require the expenditure of vast ingenuity and research, 
and would not, I am inclined to think, be of much use when it was 
obtained. 

Nor is the difficulty to be got over by taking any definite and 
well-organized sect, whose principles are settled in black and white ; 
for example, the Roman Catholic Church, whose scamless unity has 
just been exhibited and protected by an (Ecumenical Council. 
Shall we listen to Mr. Mivart, who “ execrates without reserve 
Marian persecutions, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and all 
similar acts?” or to the editor of the Dublin Review, who thinks that 
a teacher of false doctrines “should be visited by the law with just 
that amount of severity which the public sentiment will bear” ? 
For assuredly common-sense morality will pass very different judg- 
ments on these two distinct religions, although it appears that 
experts have found room for both of them within the limits of 
the Vatican definitions. 

Moreover, there is very great good to be got by widening our 
view of what may be contained in religion. If we go toa man and 
propose to test his own religion by the canons of common-sense 
morality, he will be, most likely, offended, for he will say that his 
religion is far too sublime and exalted to be affected by considerations 
of that sort. But he will have no such objection in the case of other 
people’s religion. And when he has found that in the name of reli- 
gion other people, in other circumstances, have believed in doctrines 
that were false, have supported priesthoods that were social evils, 
have taken wrong for right, and have even poisoned the very 
sources of morality, he may be tempted to ask himself, “Is there no 
trace of any of these evils in my own religion, or at least in my own. 
conception and practice of it?” And that is just what we want 
him to do. Bring your doctrines, your priesthoods, your precepts, 
yea, even the inner devotion of your soul, before the tribunal of 
conscience ; she is no man’s and no god’s vicar, but the supreme 
judge of men and gods. 

Lint us inquire, then, what morality has to say in regard to reli- 
gious doctrines. It deals with the manner of religious belief directly, 
oil with the matter indirectly. Religious beliefs must be founded 
on evidence ; if they are not so founded, it is wrong to hold them. 
The rule of right conduct in this matter is exactly the opposite of 
that implied in the two famous texts: ‘“‘ He that believeth not shall 
be damned,” and “ Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.” For aman who clearly felt and recognised the duty of 
intellectual honesty, of carefully testing every belief before he 
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received it, and especially before he recommended it to others, it 
would be impossible to ascribe the profoundly immoral teaching of 
these texts to a true prophet or worthy leader of humanity. It 
will comfort those who wish to preserve their reverence for the cha- 
racter of a great teacher to remember that one of these sayings is 
in the well-known forged passage at the end of the second gospel, 
and that the other occurs only in the late and legendary fourth 
gospel; both being described as spoken under utterly impossible 
circumstances. These precepts belong to the Church and not to the 
Gospel. But whoever wrote either of them down as a deliverance of 
one whom he supposed to be a divine teacher, has thereby written 
down himself as a man void of intellectual honesty, as a man whose 
word cannot be trusted, as 2 man who would accept and spread 
about any kind of baseless fiction for fear of believing too little. 

So far as to the manner of religious belief. Let us now inquire 
what bearing morality has upon its matter. We may sce at once 
that this can only be indirect; for the rightness or wrongness of 
belief in a doctrine depends only upon the nature of the evidence 
for it, and not upon what the doctrine is. But there is a very 
important way in which religious doctrine may lead to morality or 
immorality, and in which, therefore, morality has a bearing upon 
doctrine. It is when that doctrine declares the character and actions 
of the gods who are regarded as objects of reverence and worship. 
If a god is represented as doing that which is clearly wrong, and is 
still held up to the reverence of men, they will be tempted to think 
that in doing this wrong thing they are not so very wrong after all, 
but are only following an example which all men respect. So says 
Plato :!— 


‘We must not tell a youthful listener that he will be doing nothing extraor- 
dinary if he commit the foulest crimes, nor yet if he chastise the crimes of a 
father in the most unscrupulous manner, but will simply be doing what the 
first and greatest of the gods haye done before him. ee 

“Nor yet is it proper to say in any case—what is indeed untrue—that gods 
wage war against gods, and intrigue and fight among themselves; that is, if 
the future guardians of our state are to deem it a most disgraceful thing to 
quarrel lightly with one another: far less ought we to select as subjects for 
fiction and embroidery, the battles of the giants, and numerous other feuds of 
all sorts, in which gods and heroes fight against their own kith and kin. But 
if there is any possibility of persuading them, that to quarrel with one’s fellow 
is a sin of which no member of astate was ever guilty, such ought rather to be 
the language held to our children from the first, by old men and old women, 
and all elderly persons; and such is the strain in which our poets must be 
compelled to write. -But stories like the chaining of Here by her son, and the 
flinging of Hephaistos out of heaven for trying to take his mother’s part when 
his father was beating her, and all those battles of the gods which are to be 
found in Homer, must be refused admittance into our state, whether they be 
allegorical or not. Tora child cannot discriminate between what is allegory 


1 Rep. ii. 378. Wr. Davies and Vaughan. 
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and what is not; and whatever at that age is adopted as a matter of belief, has 
a tendency to become fixed and indclible, and therefore, perhaps, we ought to 
esteem it of the greatest importance that the fictions which children first hear 
should be adapted in the most perfect manner to the promotion of virtue.” 

And Seneca says the same thing, with still more reason in his day 
and country: “What else is this appeal to the precedent of the 
gods for, but to inflame our lusts, and to furnish license and excuse 
for the corrupt act under the divine protection?” And again, of 
the character of Jupiter as described in the popular legends: “This 
has led to no other result than to deprive sin of its shame in man’s 
eyes, by showing him the god no better than himself.” In Imperial 
Rome, the sink of all nations, it was not uncommon to find “the intend- 
ing sinner addressing to the deified vice which he contemplated a prayer 
for the success of his design ; the adulteress imploring of Venus the 
favours of her paramour; . . . the thief praying to Hermes Dolios for 
aid in his enterprise, or offering up to him the first-fruits of his 
plunder; . . . youths entreating Hercules to expedite the death of 
a rich uncle.” ? 

When we reflect that criminal deities were worshipped all over 
the empire, we cannot but wonder that any good people were left ; 
that man could still be holy, although every god was vile. Yet this 
was undoubtedly the case; the social forces worked steadily on 
wherever there was peace and a settled government and municipal 
freedom ; and the wicked stories of theologians were somehow 
explained away and disregarded. If men were no better than their 
religions, the world would be a hell indeed. 

It is very important, however, to consider what really ought to 
be done in the case of stories like these. When the poet sings that 
Zeus kicked Hephaistos out of heaven for trying to help his mother, 
Plato says that this fiction must be suppressed by law. We 
cannot follow him there, for since his time we have had too 
much of trying to suppress false doctrines by law. Plato thinks 
it quite obviously clear that God cannot produce evil, and he would 
stop everybody’s mouth who ventured to say that he can. But in 
regard to the doctrine itself, we can only ask, “Is it true?” And 
that is a question to be settled by evidence. Did Zeus commit this 
crime, or did he not? We must ask the apologists, the reconcilers 
of religion and science, what evidence they can produce to prove 
that Zeus kicked Hephaistos out of heaven. That a doctrine may 
lead to immoral consequences is no reason for disbelieving it. But 
whether the doctrine were true or false, one thing does clearly follow 
from its moral character: namely this, that if Zeus behaved as he 
is said to have behaved he ought not to be worshipped. To those 
who complain of his violence and injustice, it is no answer to say 
that the divine attributes are far above human comprehension, that 

1 North British Review, 1867, p. 284. 
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the ways of Zeus are not our ways, neither are his thoughts our 
thoughts. If he is to be worshipped, he must do something vaster 
and nobler and greater than good men do, but it must be like what 
they doin its goodness. His actions must not be merely a magnified 
copy of what bad men do. So soon as they are thus represented, 
morality has something to say. Not indeed about the fact ; for it is 
not conscience, but reason, that has to judge matters of fact; but 
about the worship of a character so represented. If there really is 
good evidence that Zeus kicked Hephaistos out of heaven, and seduced 
Alkmene by a mean trick, say so by all means; but say also that it 
is wrong to salute his priests or to make offerings in his temple. 

When men do their duty in this respect, morality has a very 
curious indirect effect on the religious doctrine itself. As soon as 
the offerings become less frequent, the evidence for the doctrine 
begins to fade away; the process of theological interpretation 
gradually brings out the true inner meaning of it, that Zeus did not 
kick Hephaistos out of heaven, and did not seduce Alkmene. 

Is this a merely theoretical discussion about far-away things ? 
Let us come back for a moment to our own time and country, and 
think whether there can be any lesson for us in this refusal of 
common-sense morality to worship a deity whose actions are a mag- 
nified copy of what bad men do. ‘There are three doctrines which 
find very wide acceptance among our countrymen at the present day : 
the doctrines of original sin, of a vicarious sacrifice, and of eternal 
punishments. We are not concerned with any refined evaporations of 
these doctrines which are exhaled by courtly theologians, but with 
the naked statements which are put into the minds of children and 
of ignorant people, which are taught broadcast and without shame 
in denominational schools, Father Faber, good soul, persuaded 
himself that after all only a very few people would be really damned, 
and Father Oxenham gives one the impression that it will not hurt 
even them very much. But one learns the practical teaching of the 
Church from such books as ‘A Glimpse of Hell,”’ where a child is 
described as thrown between the bars upon the burning coals, there to 
writhe for ever. The masses do not get the elegant emasculations of 
Father Faber and Father Oxenham; they get “a Glimpse of Hell.” 

Now to condemn all mankind for the sin of Adam and Eve; to let 
the innocent suffer for the guilty; to keep any one alive in torture 
for ever and ever: these actions are simply magnified copies of what 
bad men do. No juggling with “divine justice and mercy” can 
make them anything else. This must be said to all kinds and 
conditions of men: that if God holds all mankind guilty for the sin 
of Adam, if he has visited upon the innocent the punishment of the 
guilty, if he is to torture any single soul for ever, then it is wrong 
to worship him. 
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But there is something to be said also to those who think 
that religious beliefs are not indeed true, but are useful for the 
masses; who deprecate any open and public argument against 
them, and think that all sceptical books should be published at 
a high price; who go to church, not because they approve of 
it themselves, but to set an example to the servants. Let us ask 
them to ponder the words of Plato, who, like them, thought 
that all these tales of the gods were fables, but still fables which 
might be useful to amuse children with: “ We ought to esteem 
it of the greatest importance that the fictions which children first hear 
should be adapted in the most perfect manner to the promotion of 
virtue.” If we grant to you that it is good for poor people and 
children to believe some of these fictions, is it not better, at least, that 
they should believe those which are adapted to the promotion of 
virtue ? Now the stories which you send your servants and children 
to hear are adapted to the promotion of vice. So far as the remedy 
is in your own hands, you are bound to apply it; stop your voluntary 
subscriptions and the moral support of your presence from any 
place where the criminal doctrines are taught. You will find more 
men and better men to preach that which is agreeable to their 
conscience, than to thunder out doctrines under which their minds 
are always uneasy, and which only a continual self-deception can 
keep them from feeling to be wicked. 

Let us now goon to inquire what morality has to say in the matter 
of religious nvnistrations, the official acts and the general influence of 
a priesthood. This question seems to me a more difficult one than 
the former ; at any rate it is not so easy to find general principles 
which are at once simple in their nature and clear to the conscience 
of any man who honestly considers them. One such principle, indeed, 
there is, which can hardly be stated in a Protestant country without 
meeting with a cordial response; being irtdeed that characteristic of 
our race which made the Reformation a necessity, and became the 
soul of the Protestant movement. I mean the principle which 
forbids the priest to come between a man and his conscience. If it 
be true, as our daily experience teaches us, that the moral sense gains 
in clearness and power by exercise, by the constant endeavour to find 
out and to see for ourselves what is right and what is wrong, it must 
be nothing short of a moral suicide to delegate our conscience to 
another man. It is true that when we are in difficulties, and 
do not altogether see our way, we quite rightly seek counsel and 
advice of some friend who has more experience, more wisdom begot 
by it, more devotion to the right than ourselves, and who, not being 
involved in the difficulties which encompass us, may more easily see 
the way out of them. But such counsel does not and ought 
not to take the place of our private judgment; on the contrary, 
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among wise men it is asked and given for the purpose of helping and 
supporting private judgment. I should go to my friend, not that he 
may tell me what to do, but that he may help me to see what is 
right. 

Now, as we all know, there is a priesthood whose influence is not 
to be made light of, even in our own land, which claims to do two 
things: to declare with infallible authority what is right and what 
is wrong, and to take away the guilt of the sinner after confession 
has been made to it. The second of these claims we shall come back 
upon in connection with another part of the subject. But that claim 
is one which, as it seems to me, ought to condemn the priesthood 
making it in the eyes of every conscientious man. We must take 
care to keep this question to itself, and not to let it be confused with 
quite different ones. The priesthood in question, as we all know, 
has taught that as right which is not right, and has condemned : 
wrong some of the holiest duties of mankind. But this is not satis 
we are here concerned with. Let us put an ideal case of a priest- 
hood which, as a matter of fact, taught a morality agreeing with the 
healthy conscience of all men at a given time; but which, neverthe- 
less, taught this as an infallible catelbibion, The tendency of such 
teaching, if really accepted, would be to destroy morality altogether, 
for it is of the very essence of the moral sense that it is a common 
perception by men of what is good for man. It arises, not in one 
man’s mind by a flash of genius or a transport of ecstasy, but in all 
men’s minds, as the fruit of their necessary intercourse and united 
labour for a common object. When an infallible authority is set up, 
the voice of this natural human conscience must be hushed and 
schooled, and made to speak the words of a formula. Obedience 
becomes the whole duty of man; and the notion of right is attached 
to a lifeless code of rules, instead of being the informing character of 
a nation. The natural consequence is that it fades gradually out and 
ends by disappearing altogether. I am not describing a purely con- 
jectural state of things, but an effect which has actually been pro- 
duced at various times and in considerable populations by the 
influence of the Catholic Church. It is true that we cannot find an 
actually crucial instance of a pure morality taught as an infallible 
revelation, and so in time ceasing to be morality for that reason 
alone. There are two circumstances which prevent this. One is 
that the Catholic priesthood has always practically taught an imperfect 
morality, and that it is difficult to distinguish between the effects of 
precepts which are wrong in themselves and precepts which are only 
wrong because of the manner in which they are enforced. The other 
circumstance is that the priesthood has very rarely found a popula- 
tion willing to place itself completely and absolutely under priestly 
control. Men must live together and work for common objects even 
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in priest-ridden countries ; and those conditions, which in the course 
of ages have been able to create the moral sense, cannot fail in some 
degree to recall it to men’s minds and gradually to reinforce it. 
Thus it comes about that a great and increasing portion of life breaks 
free from priestly influences, and is governed upon right and rational 
grounds. The goodness of men shows itself in time more ae 
ra the w ickedness of some of their religions. 

The practical inference is, then, that we ought to do all in our 
power to restrain and diminish the influence of any priesthood 
which claims to rule consciences. But when we attempt to go beyond 
this plain Protestant principle, we find that the question is one of 
history and politics. The question which we want to ask ourselves— 
“Ts it right to support this or that priesthood ?’’—can only be 
answered by this other question, “‘ What has it done or got done ? ” 

In asking this question, we must bear in mind that the word 
priesthood, as we have used it hitherto, has a very wide meaning— 
namely, it means any body of men who perform special ceremonies 
in the name of religion ; a ceremony being an act which is prescribed 
by religion to that body of men, but not on account of its intrinsic 
rightness or wrongness. It includes, therefore, not only the priests 
of Catholicism, or of the Obi rites, who lay claim to a magical 
character and powers, but the more familiar clergymen or ministers 
of Protestant denominations, and the members of monastic orders. 


But there is a considerable difference, pointed out by Hume, between 
a priest, who lays claim to a magical character and powers, and a 
clergyman, in the English sense, as it was understood in Hume’s 
day, whose office was to remind people of their duties every Sunday, 
and to represent a certain standard of culture in remote country dis- 


tricts. It will, perhaps, conduce to clearness if we use the word priest 
exclusively in the first sense. 


There is another confusion which we must endeavour to avoid, if 
we would really get at the truth of this matter. When one ventures 
to doubt whether the Catholic clergy has really been an unmixed 
blessing to Europe, one is generally met by the reply, ‘“‘ You can- 
not find any fault with the Sermon on the Mount.” N ow, it would 
be too much to say that this has nothing to do with the question we 
were proposing to ask, for there is a sense in which the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Catholic clergy have something to do with each 
other. The Sermon on the Mount is admitted on all hands to be 
the best and most precious thing that Christianity has offered to the 
world; and it cannot be doubted that the Catholic clergy of East 
and West were the only spokesmen of Christianity until the Refor- 
mation, and are the spokesmen of the vast majority of Christians at 
this moment. But it must surely be unnecessary to say, in a Pro- 
testant country, that the Catholic Church and the Gospel are two 
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very different things. The moral teaching of Christ, as partly pre- 
served in the three first gospels, or—which is the same thing—the 
moral teaching of the great Rabbi Hillel, as partly preserved in the 
Pirké Aboth, is the expression of the conscience of a people who 
had fought long and heroically for their national existence. In 
that terrible conflict they had learned the supreme and overwhelming 
importance of conduct, the necessity for those who would survive, of 
fighting manfully for their lives and making a stand against the 
hostile powers around ; the weakness and uselessness of solitary and 
selfish efforts, the necessity for a man who would be a man to lose 
his poor single personality in the being of a greater and nobler com- 
batant—the nation. And they said all this, after their fashion of 
short and potent sayings, perhaps better than any other men have 
said it before or since. ‘‘If I am not for myself,” said the great 
Hillel, ‘who is for me? And if I am only for myself, where is the 
use of me? And if not now, when?” It would be hard to find a 
more striking contrast than exists between the sturdy unseltish inde- 
pendence of this saying, and the abject and selfish servility of the 
priest-ridden claimant of the skies. It was this heroic people that 
produced the morality of the Sermon on the Mount. But it was not 
they who produced the priests and the dogmas of Catholicism. 
Shaven crowns, linen vestments, and the claim to priestly rule 
over consciences, these were dwellers on the banks of the Nile. The 
gospel indeed came out of Judea, but the Church and her dogmas 
came out of Egypt. Not, as it is written, “Out of Egypt have I 
called my son,” but, “Out of Egypt have I called my daughter.” 
St. Gregory of Nazianzum remarks with wonder that Egypt, having 
so lately worshipped bulls, goats, and crocodiles, was now teaching 
the world the worship of the Trinity in its truest form.’ Poor, 
simple St. Gregory! it was not that Egypt had risen higher, but 
that the world had sunk lower. The empire, which in the time 
of Augustus had dreaded, and with reason, the corrupting influence 
of Egyptian superstitions, was now eaten up by them, and rapidly 
rotting away. 

Then, when we ask what has been the influence of the Catho- 
lic clergy upon European nations, we are not inquiring about 
the results of accepting the morality of the Sermon on the Mount ; 
we are inquiring into the effect of attaching an Egyptian priesthood, 
which teaches Egyptian dogmas, to the life and sayings of a Jewish 
prophet. 

In this inquiry, which requires the knowledge of facts beyond our 
own immediate experience, we must make use of the great principle 
of authority, which enables us to profit by the experience of other 
men. The great civilised countries on the continent of Europe at the 


(1) See Sharpe, “Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity,” p. 114. 
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present day—France, Germany, Austria, and Italy—have had an 
extensive experience of the Catholic clergy for a great number of 
centuries, and they are forced by strong practical reasons to form a 
judgment upon the character and tendencies of an institution which 
is sufficiently powerful to command the attention of all who are 
interested in public affairs. We might add the experience of our 
forefathers three centuries ago, and of Ireland at this moment; but 
home polities are apt to be looked upon with other eyes than those of 
reason. Let us hear, then, the judgment of the civilised people of 
Europe on this question. ; 

It is a matter of notoriety that an aider and abettor of clerical 
pretensions is regarded in France as an enemy of France and of 
Frenchmen; in Germany as an enemy of Germany and of Germans ; 
in Austria as an enemy of Austria and Hungary, of both Austrians 
and Magyars; and in Italy as an enemy of Italy and the Italians. 
He is so regarded, not by a few wild and revolutionary enthusiasts 
who have cast away all the beliefs of their childhood and all bonds 
connecting them with the past, but by a great and increasing 
majority of sober and conscientious men of all creeds and persuasions, 
who are filled with a love for their country, and whose hopes and 
aims for the future are animated and guided by the examples of 
those who have gone before them, and by a sense of the continuity 
of national life. The profound conviction and determination of the 
people in all these countries, that the clergy must be restricted to a 
purely ceremonial province, and must not be allowed to interfere, as 
clergy, in public affairs—this conviction and determination, I say, 
are not the effect of a rejection of the Catholic dogmas. Such rejec- 
tion has not in fact been made in Catholic countries by the great 
majority. It involves many difficult speculative questions, the pro- 
found disturbance of old habits of thought, and the toilsome con- 
sideration of abstract ideas. But such is the happy inconsistency of 
human nature, that men who would be shocked and pained by a 
doubt about the central doctrines of their religions, are far more really 
and practically shocked and pained by the moral consequences of 
clerical ascendency. About the dogmas they do not know; they 
were taught them in childhood, and have not inquired into them 
since, and therefore they are not competent witnesses to the truth of 
them. But about the priesthood they do know, by daily and hourly 
experience ; and to its character they are competent witnesses. No 
man can express his convictions more forcibly than by acting upon 
them in a great and solemn matter of national importance. In all 
these countries the conviction of the serious and sober majority of 
the people is embodied, and is being daily embodied, in special legis- 
lation, openly and avowedly intended to guard against clerical aggres- 
sion. The more closely the legislature of these countries reflects the 
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popular will, the more clear and pronounced does this tendency become. 
It may be thwarted or evaded for the moment by constitutional 
devices and parliamentary tricks, but sooner or later the nation will 
be thoroughly represented in all of them; and as to what is then to 
be expected let the panic of the clerical parties make answer. 

This is a state of opinion and of feeling which we in our own 
country find it hard to understand, although it is one of the most 
persistent characters of our nation in past times. We have spoken 
so plainly and struck so hard in the past, that we seem to have won 
the right to let this matter alone. We think our enemies are dead, 
and we forget that our neighbour’s enemies are plainly alive; and 
then we wonder that he does not sit down, and be quiet as we are. 
We are not much accustomed to be afraid, and we never know when 
we are beaten. But those who are nearer to the danger feel a very 
real and, it seems to me, well-grounded fear. The whole structure 
of modern socicty, the fruit of long and painful efforts, the hopes of 
further improvement, the triumphs of justice, of freedom, and of 
light, the bonds of patriotism which make each nation one, the 
bonds of humanity which bring different nations together—all these 
they see to be menaced with a great and real and even pressing 
danger. For myself, I confess that I cannot help feeling as they 
feel. It seems to me quite possible that the moral and intellectual 
culture of Europe, the light and the right, what makes life worth 
having and men worthy to have it, may be clean swept away by a 
revival of superstition. We are, perhaps, ourselves not free from 
such a domestic danger ; but no one can doubt that the danger would 
speedily arise if all Europe at our side should become again bar- 
baric, not with the weakness and docility of a barbarism which has 
never known better, but with the strength of a past civilisation per- 
verted to the service of evil. 

Those who know best, then, about the Catholic priesthood et 
present, regard it as a standing menace to the state and to the moral 
fabric of society. 

Some would have us believe that this condition of things is quite 
new, and has in fact been created by the Vatican Council. In the 
Middle Ages, they say, the Church did incalculable service ; or even 
if you do not allow that, yet the ancient Egyptian priesthood 
invented many useful arts; or if you have read anything which is 
not to their credit, there were the Babylonians and Assyrians who 
had priests, thousands of years ago; and in fact, the more you go 
back into prehistoric ages, and the further you go away into distant 
countries, the less you can find to say against the priesthoods of 
those times and places. This statement, for which there is certainly 
much foundation, may be put into another form: the more you come 
forward into modern times and neighbouring countries, where the 
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facts can actually be got at, the more complete is the evidence 
against the priesthoods of these times and places. But the whole 
argument is founded upon what is at least a doubtful view of human 
nature and of society. Just as an early school of geologists were 
accustomed to explain the present state of the earth’s surface by 
supposing that in primitive ages the processes of geologic change 
were far more violent and rapid than they are now—so catastrophic, 
indeed, as to constitute a thoroughly different state of things—so 
there is a school of historians who think that the intimate structure 
of human nature, its capabilities of learning and of adapting itself to 
society, have so far altered within the historic period as to make the 
present processes of social change totally different in character from 
those even of the moderately distant past. They think that institu- 
tions and conditions which are plainly harmful to us now have at 
other times and places done good and serviceable work. War, 
pestilence, priestcraft, and slavery have been represented as positive 
boons to an early state of society. They are not blessings to us, it is 
true; but then times have altered very much. 

On the other hand, a later school of geologists have seen reason to 
think that the processes of change have never, since the earth 
finally solidified, been very different from what they are now. More 
rapid, indeed, they must have been in early times, for many reasons ; 
but not so very much more rapid as to constitute an entirely different 
state of things. And it does seem to me in like manner that a wider 
and more rational view of history will recognise more and more of 
the permanent and less and less of the changeable element in human 
nature. No doubt our ancestors of a thousand generations back were 
very different beings from ourselves ; perhaps fifty thousand genera- 
tions back they were not men at all. But the historic period is 
hardly to be stretched beyond two hundred generations; and it 
seems unreasonable to expect that in such a tiny page of our ° 
biography we can trace with clearness the growth and progress cf a 
long life. Compare Egypt in the time of King Menes, say six 
thousand years ago, with Spain in this present century, before 
Englishmen made any railways there ; I suppose the main difference 
is that the Egyptians washed themselves. It seems more analogous 
to what we find in other fields of inquiry, to suppose that there are 
certain great broad principles of human life which have been true 
all along; that certain conditions have always been favourable to the 
health of society, and certain other conditions always hurtful. 

Now, although I have many times asked for it, from those who 
said that somewhere and at some time mankind had derived benefits 
from a priesthood laying claim to a magical character and powers, 
I have never been able to get any evidence for this statement. 
Nobody will give me a date, and a latitude and longitude, that I 
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may examine into the matter. ‘In the Middle Ages the priests and 
monks were the sole depositories of learning.’ Quite so; a man 
burns your house to the ground, builds a wretched hovel on the 
ruins, and then takes credit for whatever shelter there is about the 
place. In the Middle Ages nearly all learned men were obliged to 
become priests and monks. ‘Then again, the bishops have sometimes 
acted as tribunes of the people, to protect them against the tyranny 
of kings.” No doubt, when Pope and Cesar fall out, honest men may 
come by their own. If two men rob you in a dark lane, and then 
quarrel over the plunder, so that you get a chance to escape with 
your life, you will of course be very grateful to each of them for 
having prevented the other from killing you; but you would be 
much more grateful to a policeman who locked them both up. Two 
powers have sought to enslave the people, and have quarrelled with 
each other; certainly we are very much obliged to them for 
quarrelling, but a condition of still greater happiness and security 
would be the non-existence of both. 

I can find no evidence that seriously militates against the rule 
that the priest is at all times and in all places the enemy of all men— 
Sacerdos semper, ubique, et omnibus inimicus. I do not deny that 
the priest is very often a most earnest and conscientious man, 
doing the very best that he knows of as well as he can do it. 
Lord Amberley is quite right in saying that the blame rests 
more with the laity than with the priesthood; that it has 
insisted on magic and mysteries, and has forced the priesthood 
to produce them. But then, how dreadful is the system that puts 
good men to such uses !. 

And although it is true that in its origin a priesthood is the effect 
of an evil already existing, a symptom of social disease rather than 
a cause of it, yet, once being created and made powerful, it tends in 
many ways to prolong and increase the disease which gave it birth. 
One of these ways is so marked and of such practical importance 
that we are bound to consider it here; I mean the education of 
children. If there is one lesson which history forces upon us in 
every page, it is this: keep your children away from the priest, or he 
will make them the enemies of mankind. It is not the Catholic clergy 
and those like them who are alone to be dreaded in this matter ; even 
the representatives of apparently harmless religions may do incal- 
culable mischief if they get education into their hands. To the early 
Mohammedans the mosque was the one public building in every 
place where public business could be transacted; and so it was 
naturally the place of primary education, which they held to be a 
matter of supreme importance. By-and-bye, as the clergy grew up, 
the mosque was gradually usurped by them, and primary educa- 
tion fell into their hands. Then ensued a “ revival of religion ;” 
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religion became a fanaticism; books were burnt and universities 
were closed ; the empire rotted away in East and West, until it was 
conquered by Turkish savages in Asia and by Christian savages in 
Spain. 

The labours of students of the early history of institutions— 
notably Sir Henry Maine and M. Laveleye—have disclosed to us an 
element of society which appears to have existed in all times and 
places, and which is the basis of our own social structure. The 
village community, or commune, or township, found in tribes of the 
most varied race and time, has so modified itself as to get adapted 
in one place or another to all the different conditions of human 
existence. This union of men to work for a common object has 
transformed them from wild animals into tame ones. Century by 
century the educating process of the social life has been working at 
human nature; it has built itself into our inmost soul. Such as we are 
—moral and rational beings—thinking and talking in general concep- 
tions about the facts that make up our life, feeling a necessity to act, 
not for ourselves, but for Ourself, for the larger life of Man in which 
we are clements ; such moral and rational beings, I say, Man has made 
us. By Man I mean men organized into a society, which fights for its 
life, not only as a mere collection of men who must separately be 
kept alive, but as society. It must fight, not only against external 
enemies, but against treason and disruption within it. Hence comes 
the unity of interest of all its members; each of them has to feel 
that he is not himself only but a part of all the rest. Conscience— 
the sense of right and wrong—springs out of the habit of judging 
things from the point of view of all and not of one. It is Ourself, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteousness. 

The codes of morality, then, which are adopted into various reli- 
gions, and afterwards taught as parts of religious systems, are derived 
from secular sources. The most ancient version of the Ten Command- 
ments, whatever the investigations of scholars may make it out to 
be, originates, not in the thunders of Sinai, but in the peaceful life 
of men on the plains of Chaldea. Conscience is the voice of Man 
ingrained into our hearts, commanding us to work for Man. 

Religions differ in the treatment which they give to this most 
sacred heirloom of our past history. Sometimes they invert its pre- 
cepts—telling men to be submissive under oppression because the 
powers that be are ordained of God; telling them to believe where 
they have not seen, and to play with falsehood in order that a par- 
ticular doctrine may prevail, instead of seeking for truth whatever 
it may be; telling them to betray their country for the sake of their 
church. But there is one great distinction to which I wish, in con- 
clusion, to call special attention—a distinction between two kinds of 
religious emotion which bear upon the conduct of men. 
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We said that conscience is the voice of Man within us, com- 
manding us to work for Man. We do not know this immediately 
by our own experience ; we only know that something within us 
commands us to work for Man. This fact men have tried to explain; 
and they have thought, for the most part, that this voice was the 
voice of a god. But the explanation takes two different forms: the 
god may speak in us for Man’s sake, or for his own sake. If he 
speaks for his own sake—and this is what generally happens when 
he has priests who lay claim to a magical character and powers— 
our allegiance is apt to be taken away from Man, and transferred to 
the god. When we love our brother for the sake of our brother we 
help all men to grow in the right ; but when we love our brother for 
the sake of somebody else, who is very likely to damn our brother, it 
very soon comes to burning him alive for his soul’s health. When 
men respect human life for the sake of Man, tranquillity, order, and 
progress go hand in hand ; but those who only respected human life 
because God had forbidden murder, have set their mark upon Europe 
in fifteen centuries of blood and fire. 

These are only two examples of a general rule. Wherever the 
allegiance of men has been diverted from Man to some divinity who 
speaks to men for his own sake and seeks his own glory, one thing 
has happened. The right precepts might be enforced, but they 
were enforced upon wrong grounds, and they were not obeyed. But 
right precepts are not always enforced; the fact that the foun- 
tains of morality have been poisoned makes it easy to substitute 
wrong precepts for right ones. 

To this same treason against humanity belongs the claim of the 
priesthood to take away the guilt of a sinner after confession has 
been made to it. ‘The Catholic priest professes to act as an ambas- 
sador for his God, and to absolve the guilty man by conveying to 
him the forgiveness of heaven. If his credentials were ever so sure, 
if he were indeed the ambassador of a superhuman power, the claim 
would be treasonable. Can the favour of the Czar make guiltless 
the murderer of old men and women and children in Circassian 
valleys? Can the pardon of the Sultan make clean the bloody 
hands of a Pasha? As little can any God forgive sins committed 
against man. When men think he can, they compound for old sins 
which the god did not like by committing new ones which he does 
like. Many a remorseful despot has atoned for the levities of his 
youth by the persecution of heretics in his old age. That frightful 
crime, the adulteration of food, could not possibly be so common 
amongst us if men were not taught to regard it as merely objection- 
able because it is remotely connected with stealing, of which God 
has expressed his disapproval in the Decalogue ; and therefore, as 
quite naturally set right by a punctual attendance at church on 
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Sundays. When a Ritualist breaks his fast before celebrating the 
Holy Communion, his deity can forgive him, if he likes, for the 
matter concerns nobody else ; but no deity can forgive him for pre- 
venting his parishioners from setting up a public library and reading 
room for fear they should read Mr. Darwin’s works in it. That sin 
is committed against the people, and a god cannot take it away. 

I call those religions which undermine the suprenie allegiance 
of the conscience to Man witramontane religions, because they seek 
their springs of action w/tra montes, outside of the common experience 
and daily life of man. And I remark about them that they are 
especially apt to teach wrong precepts, and that even when they 
command men to do the right things they put the command upon 
wrong motives, and do not get the things done. 

But there are forms of religious emotion which do not thus under- 
mine the conscience. Far be it from me to undervalue the help 
and strength which many of the bravest of our brethren have drawn 
from the thought of an unseen helper of men. He who, wearied or 
stricken in the fight with the powers of darkness, asks himself in a 
solitary place, “Is it all for nothing? shall we indeed be over- 
thrown?” He does find something which may justify that thought. 
In such a moment of utter sincerity, when a man has bared his own 
soul before the immensities and the eternitics, a presence, in which 
his own poor personality is shrivelled into nothingness, arises within 
him, and says, as plainly as words can say, “I am with thee, and I 
am greater than thou.” Many names of gods, of many shapes, have 
men given to this presence ; seeking by names and pictures to know 
more clearly and to remember more continually the guide and the 
helper of men. No such comradeship with the Great Companion 
shall have anything but reverence from me, who have known the 
divine gentleness of Denison Maurice, the strong and healthy prac- 
tical instinct of Charles Kingsley, and who now revere with all my 
heart the teaching of James Martineau. They seem to me, one and 
all, to. be reaching forward with loving anticipation to a clearer 
vision which is yet to come—éendentesque manus ripe ulterioris 
amore. For, after all, such a helper of men, outside of humanity, 
the truth will not allow us to see. The dim and shadowy outlines of 
the superhuman deity fade slowly away from before us; and as 
the mist of his presence floats aside, we perceive with greater and 
greater clearness the shape of a yet grander and nobler figure— 
of Him who made all gods and shall unmake them. From the 
dim dawn of history, and from the inmost depth of every soul, the 
face of our father Man looks out upon us with the fire of eternal 
youth in his eyes, and says, ‘Before Jehovah was, I am!” 


W. K. Crirrorp. 








THE DUC DE BROGLIE. 


Jusr a hundred years ago an Adored Minister was called on to 
perform the now-familiar office of a saviour of France. He was the 
great-grandfather of the statesman to whom Marshal Macmahon 
has confided a similar task. Little resemblance can be traced 
between Necker and the present Duc de Broglie. There is no like- 
lihcod that a grateful populace, animated by the French impulse 
of at once labelling everything with the quality which they 
momentarily detect in it, will ever fasten a brass inscription over his 
door announcing him to be a “ Ministre adoré.” Minds not very 
fanciful may detect in an event of a somewhat later date a parallel 
to the incident of the 16th of May last. The astonishment which 
fell upon France when the dismissal of M. Jules Simon by Marshal 
Macmahon was made known, seems like a faint copy and echo of the 
amazement and indignation with which the news was heard, on the 
12th of July, 1789, that Louis XVI. had sent Necker about his 
business. In both cases France was consoled with the announcement 
that the Duc de Broglie would charge himself with the public 
security and the well-being of France. Between Necker and the 
Duc de Broglie of 1789 there was little or nothing in common. 
They did not know that they were destined to contribute in equal 
proportions to the present Duc de Broglie, of whom they have the 
honour to be the great-grandfathers. As in some chemical combi- 
nations, the product of two elements does not contain any of the 
qualities of either, but forms a substance entirely different, so the 
present Duc de Broglie presents little trace either of the homely 
sagacity and straightforwardness of his Swiss ancestor or of the 
gallant impulses of the old French noble and marshal. If, on 
the principle of reversion, we were to seek for his moral counterpart, 
we should find it perhaps by going back to the generation preceding 
the French Revolution. At that time there lived a Comte de 
Broglie, who was the secret Minister of Louis XV., employed, as 
recently published correspondence shows, to countermine and baffle 
the public ministers of the king. He acted in concert with such 
epicene agents as the Chevalier d’Eon, and other creatures, men and 
women and neither, who pass up and down the back-stairs of courts 
and embassies. The present Duc de Broglie is very much calum- 
niated if he has not, out of office and in the Elysée, played a 
part somewhat similar to that which the Count sustained under 
Louis XV. He has been the Marquis of Bute to Marshal Macmahon’s 
George III. This Comte de Broglie, a cadet of the ducal house, 
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was known in his secret correspondence with the king as the substitut, 
and the word probably expresses the relations of the present Duc de 
Broglie to Marshal Macmahon. JHe is described as “un étre 
tracassier et malfaisant, jaloux, envicux, turbulent, brouillon, haut et 
dur.” “WM. de Broglie,” says the editor of the Secret Correspond- 
ence of Louis XV., “se sentant hors d’atteinte, eut le vertige, ct se 
croyant stir de l’appui du roi, osa provoquer publiquement le minis- 
tre.’ He wrote a letter which is described as a “ chef-d’cuvre 
d’impertinence.” But “ M. de Broglie se trompait en supposant que 
Louis XV. laisserait publiquement bafouer un de ses ministres ;” 
and the Comte de Broglie had to retire in ostensible disgrace. The 
present Duc de Broglie would have managed matters better. He 
would have made Louis XV. himself write to his Minister a letter 
which should be a masterpiece of impertinence, and would have had 
himself sent for instead of allowing himself to be sent away. 

The more direct and nearer ancestor, who, mounting the scaffold, 
bade his son be true to the principles of liberty and of the Revolution, 
and that son, who on his death-bed declared that he died a penitent 
Catholic and an impenitent Liberal, have not bequeathed their 
principles to the present Duc de Broglie. He has repented of his 
Liberalism, from the time when it became necessary to translate 
phrases into action, and the penitent Catholicism of his father is 
transformed in the son into a hardened Ultramontanism and cleri- 
calism. ‘The late Duc de Broglie, whose lofty uprightness and per- 
fect integrity and candour writers sympathizing as little with him as 
M. Louis Blanc and the late Odilon Barrot have eulogized as warmly 
as M. Guizot himself, left office and public life on the grounds which 
have re-introduced his son to power. He declined to cover with 
ministerial responsibility the personal action of Louis Philippe. He 
insisted, with M. Thiers, for whom he had little liking, and against 
M. Guizot, to whom he was more strongly drawn, that the king 
should reign and not govern ; and refused toconnive at his governing 
as well as reigning. His upright and haughty character, incapable of 
the smiles and shrugs of courtiership or the intrigues of the lobby, 
won for him the respectful dislike of the wily king, who was never easy 
until he was shunted out of public life. The son owes his influence 
entirely to those arts of management which the father would have 
disdained to practice, to his flattery of the personal pretensions of the 
President of the Republic, and to his consenting to cover with 
ministerial responsibility an act of personal intervention and initia- 
tive, allowable under the letter of the Constitution, but certainly 
inconsistent with its spirit and with the essential genius of parlia- 
mentary institutions. If the better traditions of the House of 
De Broglie are very imperfectly represented in its present chief, 
those of the Swiss family with which it united its blood are not more 
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conspicuous. The grandson of the Duc de Broglie, who died avowing 
on the scaffold his attachment to liberty and to the Revolution, in spite 
of the excesses which cost him his life, is the grandson also of Madame 
de Staél. The convert of Bonapartism and Ultramontanism is the 
son of the constitutional Minister who declined to make himself, 
under parliamentary forms, an instrument of personal rule, and of a 
lady in whose cultivated mind, private virtues, and public charities, 
the best type of French Protestantism was exhibited. Madame de 
Broglie belonged to the school which takes an honourable pleasure 
in good works and an innocent one in goody books. The organiza- 
tion of charitable societies and evangelical missions, especially among 
women in Paris, the translation, chiefly from the English, of favourite 
treatises of Calvinistic theology and the composition of essays on 
moral subjects, occupied her leisure. Perhaps the somewhat strict 
and austere forms in which the Roman Catholic and Protestant faiths 
were presented in the views and conduct of his father and mother, 
may half account for a certain stiffness and severity which mark 
the writings and public life of the present Duc de Broglie. 

These and other influences of early education and association which 
surrounded the present Prime Minister of France are partly portrayed 
in three very interesting volumes which have recently been pub- 
lished. These are the “ Miscellanies and Letters” of the late Xavier 
Doudan, many of which are addressed to, or otherwise concern 
themselves with, the Duc, then the Prince Albert de Broglie. M. 
Doudan was one of those men who, having made a good start both in 
literature and in administration, in both of which he might have 
won a name and done valuable work, was content to sink into an 
appendage of the De Broglie family, to accept from them shelter 
and food, to be the mentor of their children, the correspondent 
and gossip of their guests, and their adviser in literature and affairs. 
In other words, he accepted the office of a tame cat, content to purr 
upon the hearth and at the heels of the illustrious family, who treated 
him always with the consideration due to a guest. Granting the 
part which he was satisfied to play, no one could have sustained 
it with less sacrifice of personal dignity and conviction. But the 
position, however softened by chivalrous courtesy on the one side 
and guarded by easy self-confidence on the other, is not one which 
seems possible to a very high order of mind and character. M. 
Doudan was a delicate critic of men, books, and affairs, preferring to 
look out on them from a quiet haven of repose, to see the leaders of 
French thought and action in the salons, and to criticize both workers 
and performance from the point of view of art and taste. In his 

letters we get glimpses from time to time of the direct instruction 
‘and social and domestic influences to which the young Albert de 
Broglie was subjected. M. Guizot has said that the greatest work 
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of the late Duc de Broglie was the education of his children, The 
result of his efforts is now submitted to the judgment of the 
world. Lord Chesterfield’s attempts to make the booby son for 
whom the celebrated Letters were written, a finished gentleman of 
the Chesterfield type, and the experiments of the author of ‘‘Sand- 
ford and Merton” in wife-training, were crowned with success when 
compared with the late Duc de Broglie’s attempt to make of his eldest 
son a wise and liberal constitutional statesman of the English school. 
The glimpses which are given of the young man’s studies have a 
certain interest. His prizes and accessits in history and languages 
and philosophy; the books which he is reading or is recommended 
to read—Chesterfield and Chateaubriand, Bossuet and Chalmers, 
Middleton’s Cicero, and Cicero himself; the precise habits which 
earned him the nickname of exactinet, the reference to Adam Smith, 
“qui était un trés-grand esprit et qui parlait habituellement tout 
seul, comme fait Albert,” —these and similar things would be worth 
noting, if they marked the small beginnings of a nobler character 
and a worthier career than that which has changed the boyish “ sotte 
figure ”’ that Doudan delighted to see, into the “ figure livide ” haunt- 
ing the disreputable backways of politics, which revolts M. Gambetta. 
One passage, in a very frank letter, may show how thoroughly M. 
Doudan understood at least one side of the character of the future 
Minister of Marshal Macmahon :—“ Que Dieu te garde de Vorgueil, 
de la vanité, de Vinsolence, du mépris des autres, et de la dispo- 
sition d’abonder dans son propre sens, du ton deécisif et peremp- 
toire, enfin de tous les vices que donne la supériorité intellectuelle.” 

M. Albert de Broglie’s political career had an early beginning, 
as was natural with the son of his father under the reign of Louis 
Philippe. Born in 1821, he entered the diplomatic service as soon 
as he reached manhood. He was attached to the French legations 
in Italy and Spain, and with laudable industry set about the com- 
position of laboured academic exercises in politics and literature 
for the Revue des deux Mondes and other journals. M. de Broglie’s 
writings from boyhood up to mature manhood have retained the 
same character. They are of the college theme and prize-essay 
sort, never young and fresh and never ripe; mechanical products, 
to which youth and development are strange. They are almost 
exclusively either religious or political; for those of them which 
deal with literary or philosophic topics, exhibit literature and phi- 
losophy chiefly in their relations to faith and morals. The spirit 
of them all is that which animates the most ambitious of them. In 
the preface to his “ History of the Roman Church and Empire in 
the Fourth Century,” M. de Broglie admits that the theme was 
suggested to him by the analogy which he conceived to exist be- 
tween the condition of the Roman Empire in the fourth century and 
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that of France in the nineteenth. Moral laxity, intellectual indiffer- 
ence, and licentious speculation prevailed then as now, and now, as 
then, can be combated only by the Church. When M. de Broglie 
wrote twenty years ago, the Church \ as to him Roman Catholicism 
in the Liberal form for which Montalembert contended. Since the 
Vatican Decrees, the Church has become the Pope, who has denounced 
Liberal Catholicism as a danger of the same rank as indifference 
and atheism. In his view of modern society and the relations of 
the Church to it, of the disease and the remedy, we have at least a 
partial explanation of M. de Broglie’s theories of the necessity in 
France of a government of combat and of moral order. The clerical 
and Ultramontane has overcome in him the doctrinaire Liberal. 

The revolution of 1848 disappointed-the hopes which M. de Broglie 
might legitimately have indulged under the monarchy of July. An 
Orleanist and a doctrinaire, the ‘catastrophe of February ” was to 
him that “great convulsion which shook the foundations of all 
societies.” To a De Lroglie a revolution that destroyed a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy might naturally present itself in an aspect by no 
means agreeable. That he should take the same view of a revolution 
which has upset a military Empire is not so easy to understand. He 
once seemed thoroughly to have learned the lessons that Napoleonism 
had taught the better spirits of his time ; and in the very year pre- 
ceding that of the fall of the Empire he expressed himself in language 
which would now certainly render him suspect to M. de Fourtou. 
Offering himself as a candidate to the electors of the department of 
the Eure, he affirmed “his devotion to the glorious principles of 
1789, for three generations hereditary in his family,” and demanded 
in explicit language “the development of all the public liberties of 
which the existence, the completion, or the guarantee, are still 
lacking.” M. de Broglie was opposed by the administrative instru- 
ments of which he has since made unscrupulous use against his 
adversaries, and his candidature was a dismal failure. He retained 
his profession of Liberal opinions some time after the fall of Napo- 
leon III., and in spite even of the excesses of the Commune. 
Elected on the 8th of February, 1871, to the National Assembly, 
M. de Broglie was the reporter of the law which restored free- 
dom to the press—a law unfortunately modified by that restrictive 
measure of 1875 the repeal of which M. Jules Simon did not 
resist strenuously enough to please the Marshal-President. The law 
of 1871, to which the present Chamber of Deputies desired to return, 
referred to juries the cognizance of all journalistic offences; and M. 
de Broglie in April defended its provisions in an elaborate speech. 
He pointed out that the impartiality of the French magistracy 
was open to doubt in dealing with the press. By their origin 
and constitution they were too closely connected with the executive 
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to give their decisions moral weight. The ratification of public 
opinion was essential where newspaper prosecutions were concerned ; 
and this could only be had through the means of a jury. “The jury,” 
he urged, “issuing from the very bosom of society, is altogether 
imbued, and so to speak, impregnated with public opinion, of which 
its verdict is the instinctive and involuntary expression.” M. de 
Broglie went on to claim credit for the Assembly for daring to 
legislate in a liberal sense amid the menaces and within hearing 
the very cannon of the Commune. He eulogized it for replying 
by a law of liberty to the violent passions surging at its gates; or 
rather, there was no merit but only a little memory ; for twenty 
years of Empire had taught the vanity of measures of material 
repression, which drove social evils from the surface to the interior, 
to increase in the shade and to circulate more noxiously in the veins 
of society. M. de Broglie denounced the ill-dissembled distrust of 
trial by jury and of all liberal institutions, condemning appeals 
against disorder in ideas and morals to a justice calling itself in- 
flexible, but which in truth was only a legal form of repression. 
“The Assembly,” he said, “ will not re-enter this path; it will have 
nothing to do with the drowsy poison of dictatorship. It prefers the 
painful, but vigorous and manly, remedies of liberty.” 

It is superfluous to compare with these professions M. de Broglie’s 
acts as a Minister, in which he has outdone the Empire itself in 
measures of coercion, in acts of severity towards the newspapers, in 
shameful pressure on the magistracy, and in the use of the Bonapartist 
methods of administration. M. de Broglie, whose political essays 
are in large part simply the eulogy of municipal independence 
and of communal liberties, was the Minister who, by the law of 1874, 
handed over France to the central administration and to the Imperial 
agents, whose system and method he has denounced as corrupting 
the very sources of national life. In his writings the union of 
Liberals of all classes, a policy of conciliation, the emancipation of 
individuals from the state, and the substitution of independent 
authority for an hierarchical unity, are dwelt upon with an insistency 
that seems often excessive. For Liberal we now hear of Con- 
servative union; for a policy of conciliation, a policy of combat; 
for individual freedom and the independence of local authorities, 
repression of the rights of public meeting, inquisition into private 
conversations, the control of the magistracy by the central Govern- 
ment, and the prohibition of scientific and philosophic discussions 
are substituted. It is not, perhaps, strange that the Home Minister 
who thought it necessary to change the Lycée Condorcet into the 
Lycée Fontanes should prohibit lectures on Darwinism and on 
Diderot ; but that he should do so under an administration of which 
the Duc de Broglie is the chief, is something more than surprising. 
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M. de Broglie’s repentance of his theoretic and abstract Liberalism 
was soon disclosed. The change which has come over him since he 
delivered his speech on the press laws is remarkable ; but it may be 
explained. The National Assembly, Monarchical and reactionary as 
it was, had been frecly elected, and M. de Broglie had inferred that 
France was Monarchical and reactionary. He was, therefore, for 
freedom of election. Events soon undeceived him. The National 
Assembly had been chosen, not upon any political issue, but to 
conclude peace with Germany, and to get rid of the dregs of the 
Empire. When political issues again emerged, France in every 
possible way showed that she was Liberal and Republican; and 
M. de Broglie came to the conclusion that she must be duped and 
dragooned in the old Imperial fashion. Appointed ambassador to 
England in February, 1871, he was almost as frequently to be scen 
in the lobbies of the Assembly at Versailles as in London. 

Before finally undertaking the overthrow at once of M. Thiers 
and the Republic, M. de Broglie deemed it well to endeavour to 
detach M. Thiers from the Republic. A deputation waited on the 
President to implore him to govern through what they styled the 
Conservative majority of the Assembly. M. de Broglie was the chief 
of these bonnets a poi/, as they were called, in recollection of the 
Grenadiers of the National Guard, who, in 1848, made an impressive 
demonstration before the Hotel de Ville in favour of their own 
privileges. The only effect of this attempted seduction was to 
elicit from M. Thiers a strong re-aflirmation of his policy. “ It is 
not enough,” he said, “to refrain from attacking the Republic. We 
must do our best to help-in consolidating it.” The bonnets a poil 
felt that they had no time to lose. Whether by deliberate intention, 
or by an unconscious instinct, pointing to the true course and order 
of events, M. Grévy was driven into resigning the presidency of the 
National Assembly as the preliminary to M. Thiers’ resignation of 
the presidency of the Republic. The intrigues of the Monarchists 
in the Chamber were thwarted by the firmness and impartiality of 
a speaker incapable of lending himself to partisanship; and it was 
desirable that M. Buffet, whom no one could charge with refusing 
aid and comfort to his friends, should control the Assembly before 
the Duc de Broglie attempted to use it for the overthrow of M. 
Thiers. How little delay there was in the pursuit of his enterprise 
appears from three dates. The project of the Thirty, committing 
the organization of the State to the Assembly, was voted on the 13th 
of March ; M. Grévy having been got rid of, M. Buffet was chosen 
President of the Assembly on the 4th of April; the Assembly was 
prorogued on the 7th of April, and met again on the 19th of May ; 
five days after, on the 24th of May, the vote was taken which led 
to M. Thiers’ resignation. Marshal Macmahon became President, 
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and the Duc de Broglie his First Minister. The Duc de Broglie was 
notoriously the principal mover in the intrigues which brought about 
this result. The work was done in the lobbies and passages of the 
Assembly, and not in the chamber of debate—by cabals and intrigues, 
and by the ordinary methods of seduction and corruption. This is 
business for which the Duc de Broglic is eminently qualified. Feeble 
and unimpressive in the tribune, with none of the qualifications either 
of the orator or debater, he is a cunning and adroit manceuvrer. 
Fertile in the small ingenuities and dexterous evasions which for 
the moment may discomfit his antagonists, he is without the force 
of mind or character which can bring his own projects to a successful 
issue. Armed with a perpetual smile, apparently as irremovable as a 
life senator or as the grimace of ? Homme qui rit, which he uses 
as a sort of shield with which to confront the attacks of his 
enemies and to conceal the movements of his own mind, M. de 
Broglie advances to the combat. An imperfect articulation, 
and a hesitating delivery, are fatak to oratorical success, and his 
mechanical antitheses and copy-book maxims have little effect in 
debate against such an antagonist as M. Gambetta, or even much 
inferior men. In the lobbies, however, M. de Broglie has some- 
thing of a priest’s and a woman’s power of personal management 
and persuasion. He is his own whip, and does the business very 
effectually. At the moment of which we are speaking, he used skil- 
fully the alarm felt or affected at the election of M. Barodet for 
Paris, following the choice of M. Rane for Lyons and M. Lockroy 
for Marseilles, as a ground for demanding, through M. Erneul’s 
order of the day, the reconstitution of the ministry in a sense satis- 
factory to Conservative interests. M. Thiers, properly regarding 
the attack on his ministers as an attack on himself, and declining to 
govern by persons and for interests neither republican nor patriotic, 
fell by a hostile majority of fourteen—how won over will be known 
when secret history becomes public. 

Under the presidency of Marshal Macmahon the Duc de Broglie, 
as Vice-President of the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
became the real ruler of France. He lost no time in showing to 
the world that his hostility to the Empire was due rather to hatred 
of persons than to disapproval of its methods of government, for 
those methods of government he proceeded at once to put into 
operation. In order to do so the more effectually he presently found 
it desirable to exchange the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for that of 
the Interior. M. de Broglie’s tenure of power lasted just one year, from 
the 24th of May, 1873, to the 16th of May 1874, and he has come 
back after precisely three years’ exclusion. During twelve months, 
the Duc de Broglie gave the lie daily to his professions of devotion 
—not merely to the principles of 1789, but even to those of 1830. 
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The son of the late Duc de Broglie and the disciple of Royer 
Collard, showed himself in practice the pupil of the Duc de Morny 
and the Comte de Persigny. Abandoning the honourable traditions 
of his house, he seemed to show in his own person the possibility of 
combining the secret intrigues of Louis XV.’s court with the political 
expedients of the second Empire. Some of the worst vices of the elder 
Bourbon rule, of the Orleanist system, and of Bonapartism, were 
exhibited in his administration. The reporter and vindicator of the 
liberal press law of 1871 was the colleague and chief of the author of 
the Beulé circular. The apologist of the Liberal Catholicism of 
Montalembert became the agent and servant of an Ultramontane 
clericalism. The statesman, who accepted office under a President 
bound to protect the actual institutions and to organize the Republi- 
can form of government, became the ally, shifty and hesitating it is 
true, of the Fusionists, who were bent on giving the throne of 
France to the Comte de Chambord with reversion to the Comte de 
Paris. The eulogist of municipal independence was the author of 
the Law of Mayors, which sacrificed that independence to the central 
authorities. The unceasing antagonist of personal government could 
only advise all honest men to rally round Marshal Macmahon, and 
attempt to establish a dictatorship, which afterwards, limited in 
powers and in duration, became the Septennate. His attempt to 
organize the Septennate disorganized the accidental majority which 
the Duc de Broglie commanded. On a merely formal vote, taken 
as a test of confidence on an order of the day, affecting the priority 
of the electoral or the municipal law, M. de Broglie found himself 
decisively beaten. He had as yet a sufficiently ostensible respect 
for a parliamentary majority to retire before its hostility. Succeeded 
by M. Buffet, he is understood to have remained one of the intimate 
private councillors of the Marshal-President, aiding or thwarting 
his public advisers by the arts of wire-pulling and ear-wigging. 
M. de Broglie had provided his successor with Bonapartist agents, 
and they were freely used, according to the Bonapartist traditions 
of suppression and corruption. 

The ministry of M. de Buffet was occupied in attempts, at length 
accidentally successful, to organize the government of France, which 
the mancouvres and combinations of the Duc de Broglie endeavoured 
to reduce to little more than an organization of the personal powers 
of the Marshal-President. The controversy was practically termi- 
nated by the majority of one, which, on the 30th of January, 1874, 
passing the amendment of M. Wallon, established the Republic. 
The mancuvres of the Duc de Broglie to surround the President 
with institutions as little democratic as possible conspicuously 
failed. The uni-nominal vote for the members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, as opposed to the vote by list, though devised in the 
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interests of reaction, returned an overwhelming Liberal majority 
to the Chambers. The life-senators, chosen by the National 
Assembly, itself Conservative, were, owing to the Duc de Broglie’s 
perverse but blundering combinations, taken mainly from the ranks 
of the Republicans. The Duc de Broglie himself failed to secure his 
return; but in the departmental elections his coalition with the 
Bonapartist Vice-Admiral La Ronciére le Noury brought him into 
the Senate for the Department of Eure. The fortunes of the ballot, 
distributing the senators of the Departments and the Colonies into 
three groups for re-election in 1879, 1882, and 1885, have assigned 
to him the longest term of senatorial existence; so that unless the 
revision of the Constitution in 1880 revises the constitution of the 
Senate, or dispatches it altogether, the Republic will have to reckon 
for a long time yet with the manmuvres and combinations of its 
most vigilant and least scrupulous enemy. ‘Though the elections of 
Senators for terms of years by the departments placed a small Con- 
servative majority in the Upper House, the variance between it and 
the Chamber of Deputies has not exceeded their powers of accommo- 
dation, nor unduly taxed that spirit of compromise and concert 
which is both essential to the working of parliamentary institutions 
and one of the best lessons they have to teach. A year’s experience 
proved that the three powers in the state were adjusting them- 
selves to each other and tothe needs and wants of France in a manner 
full of promise for the permanence of the Republic, and, for that 
reason, in the highest degree discouraging to the men who con- 
templated the revision, in a monarchical sense, of the Constitution 
in 1880. It was, therefore, necessary to interrupt the good work 
at whatever cost of foreign trouble and domestic disturbance. 
It is impossible to imagine an act more boldly at variance with 
every principle of constitutional government than the dismissal of 
M. Jules Simon and his Ministry, and the appointment of the existing 
Cabinet. Whether the Duc de Broglie was an accessory before or 
after the fact, whether he advised the action of the Marshal, or 
became an accomplice in it after it was perpetrated, his fault is the 
same. ‘The Marshal was bound to select, and having selected to 
maintain, a Ministry in harmony with the Chamber of Deputies, 
and able to keep it and themselves in fair working relations with 
the Senate. The appointment of the Duc de Broglie was in sub- 
stance a denial of the responsibility of Ministers to Parliament. 
It is vain to say that the Marshal intends, if he can obtain the 
concurrence of the Senate, to appeal from the Chamber to France. 
Neither he nor the Due de Broglie intends to appeal to France. 
They intend to appeal to the Bonapartist prefects and sub-prefects, 
mayors and adjoints, magistrates and justices of the peace, who will 
do their best to speak for France, silencing its voice by every 
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means of administrative and judicial pressure, and substituting 
their own. 

When M. de Broglie was endeavouring, under the Empire, to unite 
all Liberals in France in a common cause, he laid down as the 
“three indispensable conditions of freedom—the three sine qud non 
to make a Liberal constitution—sincerity of elections, the right of 
discussion in the tribune and in the press, and the fullest responsibility 
of the depositories of power.” He ridiculed the fears of those who 
thought that society in France would be dissolved, if all the prefects 
did not at the same hour despatch the same circular into all the mairies ; 
he maintained that if the communes were self-governed they would not 
send less patriotic recruits to the armies, and contended that if the 
Imperial courts were less dependent on the Keeper of the Seals they 
would not apply the Civil Code less justly. “It is clear,” he else- 
where says, “that if the mayor, judge, and prefect are mutually 
independent, the protection sought in vain from one may be gained 
from the other; but if they are three servants of the same master, 
three agents of the same thought, three aspects of the same counte- 
nance, I am locked in on all sides, and authority rears itself before 
me like a wall, with no opening through which a ray of light can 
pass or a sigh can be breathed.” In this language, which is but a 
sample of the thoughts almost too constantly and monotonously 
expressed in M. de Broglie’s political writings, he reprobates that 
Second Empire whose instruments he is now using, and whose 
methods of corruption and repression he is outdoing. It is right, 
though it is difficult, to believe that M. de Broglie is acting 
innocently. He is essentially a moralist as well as a politician, 
and the ethical and religious sides of politics are those which he 
especially loves to treat. He must know that in the measures which 
he ts employing, either by himself or through M. de Fourtou, he is 
making sacrifice of those elements of the national character which 
not only constitute the honour and uprightness of individuals, but 
are essential to the permanent well-being of the nation. He 
is tampering with the integrity of the magistracy and using it, 
together with his army of Bonapartists, prefects, sub-prefects, and 
mayors, to convert the French people into a nation of slaves, obse- - 
quious and untruthful, holding their opinions at the sufferance of the 
political hierarchy which substitutes itself for France, and shaping 
their conduct at the bidding of their superiors. In proportion as 
this work is done will the manhood of France die away. Its indus- 
trial energy will sooner or later follow its political deterioration. 
M. de Fourtou’s declaration is untrue, that while business is the life, 
politics are the death of a nation. On the contrary, the commu- 
nity which does not look after its own interests in polities, which 
does not nourish a strong and vigorous individuality in dealing with 
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public affairs, will lose the energy essential even for business. These 
considerations are so essentially a part of the political doctrine in 
which M. de Broglie was educated, they form so inseparable a part 
of the moral atmosphere he has breathed, that it is difficult to sup. 
pose that he is not deliberately endeavouring to pervert and betray 
France for the benefit of party combinations and personal ambition, 
Beranger sang long ago, with respect to Royer Collard— 
‘La planéte doctrinaire 
Qui sur Gand brillait, 
Vout servir de luminaire 

Aux gens de juillet.” 
How completely the light of the doctrinaire planet has become 
darkness in the latest representatives of the people of July, how 
thorough is the Bonapartist eclipse which it has undergone, the 
conduct and career of the Duc de Lroglie since the year 1871 illus. 
trate in a painful manner. 

The fact is, that though M. Guizot gives the late Due de Broglie 
credit for the education of his son, his real master was Napoleon III. 
He was trained in the traditions and taught to repeat the maxims 
of the Monarchy of July, but his early and mature manhood was 
passed under the Second Empire. Even while protesting against it 
and denouncing it, he learned its lessons and became contaminated 
with its spirit. The hope was entertained that in the men of rank 
and wealth who disdainfully stood aloof from Napoleon III., devoting 
themselves to speculation and research, the instruments were being 
silently prepared for a better time,—when liberty and self-govern- 
ment should be restored to France, the agents of national elevation 
and redemption would not be wanting. But, as was the case with 
the moralists of the Roman Empire, the education of the times in 
which they lived was stronger than that of their homes, and books, 
and inherited theories. Seneca, reputed by a foolish Christian tra- 
dition to be the correspondent of St. Paul, showed himself the con- 
temporary of Nero. ‘The present Duc de Broglie, trained amongst 
moralists and political Puritans, has proved himself, beneath their 
disguise, to be a pupil of the Second Kmpire. 

The reproach which may justly be addressed to the Duc de Broglie 
on this account is attenuated in some degree by the intellectual 
infirmities which impair a respectable and elaborately cultivated 
intelligence. He exaggerates the fault of the doctrinaire school of 
politicians. These men are not to be blamed for having endeavoured 
to frame a body of political doctrine, of which the conduct of affairs 
should be the application. In having recourse to history, they made 
an advance upon the d priori school of politicians who reconstruct 
society by deductions from natural rights and self-evident truths. 
They derived their art of politics from the working of the English 
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constitution, as an art of poetry might be based upon Tomer. They 
mistook, not in endeavouring to think systematically, and to con- 
nect their conduct with principles, but in supposing that any 
system could be framed large and flexible enough to meet the infinite 
variety of facts and tendencies in society. They erred in thinking 
that French politics could be formed to follow English analogies and 
could be treated according to precedents. The differences between 
them and a freer school of politicians has some resemblance to that 
which divided the classicists and romanticists in literature, the 
difference between the study of a model in art and the faculty of first- 
hand perception in nature. This is the real distinction between the 
two schools of French constitutional Liberalism represented by M. 
Guizot and his disciples on the one hand, and by M. Thiers, in his 
own person, on the other hand. M. Thiers has much to answer for, 
and the patriotic exertions and dignified retirement of his late life 
are not a more than sufficient atonement for the mischief wrought 
during the previous part of his career. No one has done more to 
flatter the passion for military glory and European domination than 
he; and to encourage and develop those elements of the French 
character most dangerous to the French themselves and most trouble- 
some to their neighbours. But no one ever had a more nice and 
delicate perception of the actual position of affairs af any moment 
both in its strong outlines and in its minutest and most delicate 
shades, though his apprehension of what actually was, was not 
always informed by a perception of what ought to be. It was too 
often used to flatter the noxious prejudices of his countrymen and 
to promote his own ambjtious ends. The decline, through age and 
satisfied achievement, of less worthy impulses, has left a residue of 
disinterested perception and pure patriotism, which are rather 
curious from the naturalist’s point of view than deserving eulogy 
from the moralist’s. Be this as it may, M. Thiers has always had 
the faculty of perceiving with clearness and delicacy, and in their 
just proportion, the actual state of things. M. Doudan, speaking of 
a particular political embarrassment, describes him, “la raison et la 
lumiére méme.” The Due de Broglie has never had a glimpse of 
France as it really is, but only has seen instead certain rules and 
maxims with which his mind has been stored, and which he has 
taken for real facts. The political pedant brought suddenly into con- 
tact with the world, and discovering that his phrases and principles are 
of no service to him, is obliged to fall back upon the institutions and 
methods of government which he finds ready-made to his hand. 
Unable to seize the subtle distinctions, and inexhaustible variety, and 
incessant fluctuations of affairs, with no power of apprehending any- 
thing less formal than a maxim, or more spiritual than an institution 


or an official regulation, the political schoolman becomes the red-tapist 
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of office. This priggish and pedantic habit of mind explains on its 
intellectual side the instantaneous conversion of the Duc de Broglie 
from a doctrinaire Liberal to a Bonapartist administrator. The 
direction of his literary studies and one side of his training have 
confirmed these faults of character. The Due de Broglie is more 
of an ecclesiastic than a layman in the casuistical habit of his mind. 
The art of telling a lie in terms of truth—terms which can be 
appealed to against accusers in this world and the next, and which it 
is held will form an unanswerable technical defence in the Courts of 
Heaven—is an improvement upon the clumsy expedient of Pascal’s 
Jesuits, who thought the truth which it was desired to suppress in 
fuct was sufficiently told if one said the vital part of it below one’s 
breath, “un mensonge tout haut, et la vérité tout bas.” Between 
this practice and the art of political surprise, which consists in using 
the letter of a constitution for the purpose of violating its essential 
spirit, there is little moral difference. The Duc de Broglie is quite 
incapable of saying anything which is not in a certain sense true, 
though that sense may not be the most obvious one. His power, as 
a politician, consists in his faculty of using words to which 
he attaches one meaning, and to which his hearers may attach 
one or other of two or three different meanings. It is a power 
of necessity exercised rather in the lobbies and passages of 
Parliament, and in the saloons of the Elysée, than in the 
Tribune. 

In this way the Duc de Broglie has managed to encourage 
hopes, not merely of a monarchical restoration, but of three 
different and inconsistent restorations, Bourbon, Orleanist, and 
Bonapartist. Since his recent accession to office, he has flattered 
the monarchical partics one after the other by assuring them 
that Marshal Macmahon would not ask for a _ prorogation 
of his powers beyond their present term, thus fostering expecta- 
tions to which the revision clause of the French constitution 
has kept the door open. <A similar declaration was made when 
the seven years organization was demanded. ‘“ Afterwards the 
country, remaining master of itself, and enlightened by events, will 
pronounce on its own destiny.” France has been sufficiently 
enlightened by events, the Duc de Broglie himself contributing to 
this illumination. Unfortunately, he will not leave it master of itself, 
to pronounce on its own destinies. It is being hoodwinked and 
gagged. Its eyes cannot be put out, but they may be bandaged ; 
its tongue cannot be cut away, but its voice may be stifled. The Duc 
de Broglie is said to be sanguine of the results of his methods of 
persuasion. Lut, if they suceced for the moment, if a Chamber is 
returned devoted to what the Marshal considers proper ideas, and 
in harmony with the majority in the Senate, what has been gained? 
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A step will have been made in the direction of that reaction which 
inevitably brings revolution after it. ‘The mind of France, not 
finding expression through the organs provided for it by the consti- 
tution, will utter itself in unconstitutional ways; and the vicious 
circle will be traversed once more. 

In the meantime, it is just possible that M. de Broglie may 
be over-doing matters. If he has time, it would be well for 
him to look back upon the letter which M. Doudan addressed 
to him, just twenty years ago, on the 2nd of July, 1857. 
“Many of the prefects,” M. Doudan wrote, “have irritated the 
least irritable by the high-handed ineptitude with which they 
have imposed. their candidates, and insulted the candidates of 
the opposition. I did not think it possible that there could be 
so much folly among so many administrators of the first rank. 
I am sure that the Minister of the Interior, in his secret heart, must 
have been disgusted.” Perhaps M. de Broglie might call M. de 
Fourtou’s attention to this passage. The difficulty of adjusting the 
claims of Legitimist, Orleanist, and Bonapartist candidates in the 
several districts, will be greater than that of procuring temporary 
combinations in the lobbies at Versailles ; and their union for the pre- 
sent is only the necessary precursor of their contest with each other, 
if the Republic can fairly be got out of the way. Conflict before- 
hand for the greater share of the common advantage may prevent 
that common advantage being won. It is easy to arrange that Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists shall all be called Conservative 
candidates, and that all Conservative candidates shall have the support 
of the Administration ; but from which class of Monarchists the Con- 
servative candidates shall be taken in each particular district—this will 
be the problem out of which divisions and dissensions, abstentions, 
and even secessions to the Republican adversary, arevery likely to arise. 
M. de Broglie tried to play his present game on a more limited scale, 
and with more manageable materials, in his combinations a couple of 
years ago for the election by the National Assembly of Conservative 
senators for life. His plans broke down altogether. He himself 
was left in minority after minority, and the life senators are now 
the Liberal element in the upper chamber. His difficulties will be 
greater when all France, and not simply the theatre at Versailles, is 
the area of his intrigues ; and he has to maneuvre not the Conser- 
vative groups of the Assembly, but universal suffrage. He may 
believe too implicitly in his army of Bonapartist agents. Their 
electioneering successes under the Empire afford no rational ground 
for believing in an equal success under the Republic. They had 
then to serve one master; they have now to serve three. They 
had then to see that Legitimists and Orleanists as well as Republicans 
were excluded from the Legislative body. They have now to see 
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that Legitimists and Orleanists are humoured as well as Bonapartists, 
M. de Broglie may find himself as skilful in juggling with three balls 
as the Emperor was in juggling with one ; but the cuances are against 
him. He will have the support of the clergy, but this too will be 
one of his difficulties ; for while the official hierarchy is Bonapartist, 
the priesthood is Legitimist. It is exceedingly doubtful whether, 
except here and there in France, the political influence of the clergy 
is considerable; but such as it is it is essential. It is the only 
intrinsically and permanently reactionary force in the country. It 
is therefore the indispensable ally of every government of combat 
in France. But, if its help is to be had, that help must be 
paid for; and the only payment it will take is support of the 
temporal power of the Pope, and alliance with the Ultramon- 
tane party in the other states of Europe—in Germany, in Italy, 
in Belgium, in Holland, and in Russian Poland. Satisfactory 
diplomatic assurances will be given and politely received, but there 
will be distrust and hostile preparations on both sides, and the 
first opportunity will be taken of striking a decisive blow against 
what perhaps an unduly alarmed Protestantism or Cesarism will 
regard as the Ultramontane plot against the peace and freedom of 
Europe—a plot having its head-quarters in France. The Duc de 
Broglie himself, except in the accident of his not having taken orders, 
is more a Churchman than De Retz, or Mazarin, or Richelieu. A 
political ecclesiastic is usually far less clerically minded than an 
ecclesiastical politician such as the Duc de Broglie. His favourite 
studies have been in Church history. Beginning in the Liberal 
school of Montalembert and Lacordaire, with whose free and ener- 
getic genius, his own dry, bald, and formal mind had little in 
common, he has inevitably, in the company, of contemporary events, 
passed through the stages which have converted Roman Catholics 
into Papists, Gallicans into Ultramontanes. His own sympathies, 
though policy may repress them, are with the priestly party; and 
they only need opportunity and the hope of success to be transferred 
from the recesses of secret diplomacy to the open air of public policy. 
Ilis ,ministry is, therefore, a danger not only to the internal tran- 
quillity of France but to the peace of Europe. French opinion might 
perhaps be defied with impunity. But, as the miller of San Souci 
has it, “ there are judges in Berlin.” 


Frank H. Hi. 
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THEY will have sought in vain who in this year’s Royal Academy 
Exhibition have sought for anything which can be called a great 
painting. We may survey the region from the Dan of Gallery I. to 
the Beersheba of Gallery X., but, so far as such a quest is con- 
cerned, we find it all barren. And what does one intend by a great 
painting? The question is pertinent enough; and if we endeavour 
to analyse and reduce to rationalism that seemingly instinctive sym- 
pathy whereby we recognise and do homage to such a work, we shall 
conclude that certainly in the first instance a picture, to obtain this 
response from us and claim this place among our sources of intellec- 
tual refreshing, must embody or suggest something which can be 
called a great idea—some motive appealing to our higher and more 
serious sympathies, or to our consciousness of some of the deeper 
problems or emotions of human life. It may be the record of some 
great deed ; it may be the portrayal of human passion through the 
medium of personages or scenes created by the artist; it may be that 
realisation of abstract force and grandeur in design which, embody- 
ing no definite meaning or moral, we yet feel to be representative of 
what is at the very basis of intellectual life, and even of much which 
is called moral feeling ;—which, in the noble and pregnant words of 
Mill, brings home to us “all those solemn or pensive feelings which, 
without having any direct application to conduct, incline us to take 
life seriously, and predispose us to the reception of anything that 
comes before us in the shape of duty.”* And with this seriousness 
of purpose or of feeling must be combined, of course, as the necessary 
condition of artistic expression, a mastery of the highest technical 
capabilities of the art, displayed in setting forth the essentials rather 
than the accidents of the subject. This technique is indispensable ; 
its defect can be adequately compensated by no profession of elevated 
feeling or aim; but it is all-important as a means, not as an end. 
An instance from the present exhibition may serve to remind us 
where the interest of technical excellence stops. One of the ablest 
and one of the highest in his aims among contemporary English 
artists exhibits his diploma picture, painted in accordance with 
the requirement that each academician shall deposit a practical 
example of his attainments in the art. The Fortune Teller, which 
thus stands sponsor for Mr. Poynter’s place among his colleagues, 
represents a sorceress of some indefinable classic epoch, a seated 
richly draped figure, examining through a crystal sphere the 


(1) Address at the University of St. Andrews, February 1, 1867. 
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countenance or figure of an entirely disrobed fair client seated 
opposite to her. Obviously the painting is intended as an example 
of the artist’s proficiency in technique, in painting the naked figure 
and the texture of costume, and of the marble and other materials 
around ; and this object is quite in keeping with the occasion of the 
work, The end of an academy is to promote technical excellence, 
which is all that is within its power; and a painter who is elected 
naturally gives proof of his attainment in this respect, just as the 
candidate for a degree in music exhibits his mastery of counterpoint 
by writing double fugues; not that he necessarily prefers that style 
of composition, but that he proves thereby his capacity for handling 
his materials, and his knowledge of the art on its scientific side. 

But something in the composition and motive of the painting jn 
question happened to recall another work in which the opposition of 
a nude and a draped figure is the prominent fact of the design—that 
noble production, namely, of the early period of Titian’s career, long 
misnamed Karthly and Heavenly Love, but the obvious intent of which, 
the symbolising of virgin and matronly love, the artlessness of 
maidenhood and the self-possessed dignity and reserve of full woman- 
hood, has been pointed out, for those who need such guidance, in a 
recent admirable biography of Titian.’ Without going into the 
question of difference of outward beauty in the two works, which 
would be ungracious, may we not profitably contrast the difference 
of intellectual interest? In the modern picture there is hardly, 
there was perhaps hardly intended, a thought below the surface. 
We admire, some more, some less, the figure of the girl; we recog- 
nise that there may be a logical excuse for her nudity (the real motive 
of which is only academical) in the idea that it was a necessary con- 
dition of the success of the incantation ; but, beyond that, she has no 
interest for us, we care not what her “fortune ” has been or may be; 
she is a good study of the figure, and that is all. In Titian’s painting 
we never think of the maiden as a figure-study. She, in her naked 
simplicity, is the very embodiment, the fullest realisation possible, 
perhaps, through the medium of painting, of the ideal of innocent girl- 
hood, swayed only by the instincts of a free and artless nature, as the 
fully clad (even gloved) figure, slightly haughty in mien and expres- 
sion, is the embodiment of the ideal of woman cognisant of the fruit 

(1) It is worth while, as throwing a side-light on the relation of art to moral feeling, 
to remark what a far higher tone and meaning this picture takes, regarded in the 
aspect suggested by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s admirable criticism, than under 
the idea implied by the title long tacked to it. The implied moral in the words 
‘‘ Earthly and Heavenly Love,’’ besides begging a whole shoal of questions, was 
utterly limp in its application. As an artist remarked to the writer, ‘I never knew 
which was earthly, and which was heavenly, love.’’ ‘Take away the “moral,’”’ and 
substitute what was unquestionably the real thought of the artist, and the painting 


actually acquires a grandeur and pregnancy of meaning which it never could have 
under the light in which it has been habitually regarded. 
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of the trees of Life and Knowledge, who has quitted perforce the Eden 
of naked simplicity and entrenched herself within the reserves and 
conventionalisms of maturer life. Beautiful as the painting is in 
mere outer form, pointed and effective in its contrast, we feel that it 
has an interest beyond all this in its large and profound symbolism, 
suggesting thoughts which carry us far beyond the mere admiration 
for a piece of cunning handiwork, at which so much of our interest in 
even the best contemporary painting seems to stop. If, however, we 
are led thus to follow out a thought which Mr. Poynter’s picture, in 
its accidental semi-resemblance to that of Titian, at once suggested, 
this is neither in forgetfulness of the fact that Titian himself in later 
life descended too often to mere materialism in his art (painting 
“nudes”? for wealthy and sensuous patrons), nor in disparagement 
of a gifted English artist who has given us noble works and will 
give us more, though he has been content for once to be academical. 
If, however, there is, as has been observed, no great picture at 
this year’s Academy, the exhibition is not without its acknowledged 
central point. “Where is Mr. Leighton’s statue?” has probably 
been the first thought of a large proportion of those who come to 
Burlington House with anything like a serious interest in the pro- 
gress and accomplishments of modern art. Thisis a question prompted 
not merely by the feeling that what Mr. Leighton has donc he is 
likely to have done well, but by the consideration of the new step in 
modern English art—the different view of the artist’s position and 
aims, which seems to be suggested by the fact that one long known 
as an eminent painter only has this year appeared also as a sculptor. 
It seems almost odd, certainly, that any persons should need to be 
reminded, as many do need, that there is nothing new in this pursuit 
of two forms of art by the same hand and brain; that such a simul- 
taneous command of various media of expression was the rule rather 
than the exception in what we think of as the great age of art in 
Europe. We have become so accustomed to think of artists as 
divided into professional groups, each devoting himself to one form 
of execution, that we almost forget that there was a time when the 
practice of art was under no such arbitrary restrictions, and when it 
seemed to be regarded as a matter cf course that the man who could 
produce what was beautiful in one medium could do so in another. 
It must be confessed that the outside public are likely to have their 
prejudices on this head rather confirmed than otherwise by the feel- 
ing and tone of some of the artists themselves. When we find a 
sculptor condescending only to look round the pictures with a critical 
air, and observe “ how wretchedly these painters draw !’’—and then 
hear a painter say, “I never look at the sculpture,”—-we can hardly 
wonder that no greater breadth of view is shown by those who see 
different groups of artists thus regarding each other with the same 
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kind of interest and temper manifested by homeopathists and allo- 
pathists.' If the fact of Mr. Leighton’s essay in sculpture does 
anything towards breaking down this middle wall of partition 
between those who should be of one heart and of one mind, it may 
have marked a fresh point of departure in the practice of modern 
English art. As for the bronze group itself, which commands the 
attention of every eye in the lecture-room, there can be no question 
that it is a remarkable achievement as the first public exhibition by 
the painter of his power over a form of art not hitherto connected 
with his name. Taking its intrinsic merit and its artistic signifi- 
cance together, it must certainly be judged to be the most important 
work of the year, although we find no trace in it of the moral 
grandeur of aim which distinguished the work of Stevens in the last 
exhibition. We could hardly say that there is anything about it to 
‘incline us to take life seriously.” It must be judged simply as a 
representation of that grand machine, the human figure, in a state 
of nervous and concentrated action, for which the subject supplies a 
motive certainly obvious enough. As a representation of the figure, 
it would be difficult perhaps to find a finer specimen of vigorous and 
muscular manhood, with none of that exaggeration which charac- 
terizes some famous examples. Mr. Leighton’s Athlete is, we can 
see, fleet and supple as well as muscular; a figure well propor- 
tioned and symmetrical at all points; a man prepared to accom- 
plish any feat of activity and endurance that may be required of 
him. To say this, remembering the number of limp and by no means 
heroic figures that we see in modern sculpture, is to say a good deal. 
There may be more room for question as to the attitude and 
action of the figure. The position of the feet and legs has been 
found fault with, as a difficult and improbable one for a man endea- 
vouring to stand firm against the reptile that is attacking him; but 
it must be remembered that the action is momentary, the move- 
ment of the left leg with the heel raised arising from an effort 
to shake the limb clear of the coil. The action of the left hand is 
more doubtful. Every one probably feels instinctively that its 
position is one of the weakest in which the limb can be placed, and 
that the strength of the arm thus placed could not be adequate to 
thrust off the thickest part of the body of the serpent from behind, if 
it requires all the force of the right arm in its strongest position to- 
keep the brute’s head at arm’s length. It is in the position of this. 
outstretched right arm, and the parallel line of the serpent stretch- 
(1) As an instance of this unfortunate mutual indifference among the two branches of 
artists, even on the part of individuals who are not swayed by anything so small as 
professional jealousy, I have met with one painter who had visited last year’s Academy 
without seeing Stevens’s Valour and Cowardice (unquestionably the greatest thing of the 


year), and with a sculptor, and an able one, who had never heard of Mr. Brett, or 
noticed any of his works. 
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ing along it, with the human and the brute head at either end of the 
line glaring at each other, that the great point of the group consists. 
The action here is forcible and grand ; the head of the man is thrown 
forward, with an expression on the countenance of intense and 
almost contemptuous antagonism, as if he would annihilate his 
adversary with a look: there is no trace either of fear or rage in the 
countenance, which has been found fault with accordingly, as not 
representing the situation with sufficient reality. But this is a 
criticism which does not take into account the conditions of sculp- 
ture; this reticence of expression is obviously intentional ; and had 
this boundary been overstepped the sculptor would have wrecked his 
work, and would have produced a painful and even grotesque im- 
pression of a splutter of contest between two animal natures, undig- 
nified in itself, and completely out of keeping with that comparative 
calm and reserve of action which a work in sculpture must main- 
tain. Any representation in art of a violent momentary expression 
of the features, especially if it involves distortion of the countenance, 
is apt to become annoying; partly, perhaps, from the contrast be- 
tween the immobility of the representation and our knowledge of 
the necessarily transient nature of the incident in a living counte- 
nance ; but more particularly, of course, because it is usually un-beau- 
tiful in effect, and is a perpetuation of an abnormal condition of the 
features. The reason why this restriction applies the more strongly 
in the case of sculpture, seems to be that this art depends entirely 
on form for its effect, and is more conventional in its relation to 
nature than painting. The sculptor cannot therefore afford to dis- 
tort form when he has no help from colour and effect to carry it off, 
while the fact that he cannot imitate nature in detail also leads to a 
broader generalisation of form and expression in typical rather than 
special aspects. 

Taking this group as a whole, therefore, we must attach a very 
high value and interest to it, not only as a fine example of sculpture 
falling only just short of the highest or moral interest, but as 
furnishing proof that the technical power over more than one medium 
of expression in art, on the part of the same inventor, is no more 
an impossibility now than in the days of the Renaissance. And it 
may be allowable to hope that this possibility of less restricted 
practice on the part of the artist, if recognised and acted upon, 
will tend to influence both artists and the public towards looking 
more to intellectual and less to material excellence in a work than is 
now generally the case, when so much of the labour of the artist 
seems to be concentrated on the effort to outstrip his fellows, and 
bid for public applause and success, by the realisation of exceptionally 
high imitative finish in some special line of manipulation, rather than 
by giving outward expression to a living and original idea. 
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Yet if we turn round one moment from the bronze group to 
another piece of sculpture in the lecture-room, we meet with what 
seems to give us pause in our conclusions as to the natureof the interest 
attaching to sculpture, as considered in its relation to nature and to 
contemporary life. M. Dalou’s Une Boulonnaise allaitant son enfant 
seems at first sight so complete a contrast, in regard to subject and 
treatment, to the Athlete, that one might be tempted to say for a 
moment that if one were right the other must be wrong; and we 
might suppose that the authorities had intentionally placed the two 
works in opposition as a suggestive, not to say sensational, contrast. 
Yet, if we consider it further, we may conclude, perhaps, that the 
contrast is more in accidents than in essentials. True that the 
Athlete is a nude figure, partially Greek in type, and represented 
under circumstances foreign to our every-day experience ; while the 
figure by the French sculptor is that of a peasant woman arrayed in 
a very nearly realistic’ costume, engaged in an every-day duty of 
nature. Yet in his choice of the peasant woman, with her simple 
costume and unaffected natural action, the artist has, half uncon- 
sciously perhaps, shown his adherence to some of the most import- 
ant principles which decide the choice and treatment of subject in 
sculpture. His peasant woman, regarded as a mother, presents the 
maternal character in its natural and typical aspect, free from the 
conventionalities of a more self-conscious social state; and her 
simple costume, realistic as it is in a sense, comes more near to the 
abstract idea of dress than could be the case with a dress more 
emphatically exhibiting a contemporary and transient fashion. 
Indeed, it is curious how near an approach is made to the broad 
sculpturesque style of Greek drapery, in the manner in which the 
surfaces and vertical folds of the cloak on the left side of the figure 
are treated. In that respect this fine work shows a change for the 
better, a reconsideration of the awsthetic of sculpture, as compared 
with former works by the same brilliant and forcible modeller. If M. 
Dalou startled us out of our artistic proprieties, when first we knew 
his work on this side of the Channel, by some fripperies and imper- 
tinerlces of detail in the costume of his figures, he has of late shown 
an unmistakable practical repentance of the error of his ways, and 
his recent works, like the one before us, have exhibited a breadth 
and simplicity of treatment and a largeness of style which put 
them in quite a different category from the displays of embroidery 
and drapery goods carved in marble, to which the modern Italian 
school of sculpture has debased itself. 

The question of material of course affects our judgment in 
regard to costume sculpture also; for it may be worth while, in 
giving completeness to a subject of real life, to model in terra- 
cotta details which it would not be worth while laboriously to 
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carve out in (what is to us) a precious material like marble, more 
worthily applied to realising in a durable and minutely complete 
manner the fine contours of the nude form. In this respect the 
use of terra-cotta, so much favoured by French artists, may be 
said to have thrown open to the sculptor a wider choice of subject, 
without rendering him liable to the accusation of misusing his 
material upon details unworthy of it; and this practice again ought 
to lead to a greater preference for thought and invention over mere * 
material workmanship; though, unfortunately, some French and 
German sculptors appear to have considered the increased facility 
and economy of terra-cotta in the light of an excuse for modelling 
vulgarities and commonplaces. But M. Dalou, at least, is not of 
these; nor is there less minute care and refinement of modelling 
bestowed on the figures of mother and child, so far as unconcealed 
by drapery, than if they were in the finest Carrara. The infant’s 
head is a masterpiece, as well as the expression of eager, half-con- 
vulsive movement towards its source of life and comfort. As to the 
suitability of the subject for sculpture or for artistic illustration, 
there may, perhaps, have been differences of opinion. We have heard 
it questioned whether such secrets of the nursery were suited for 
public exhibition, and, per contra, have heard also a suggestion as to 
the additional marriages or engagements that might possibly be 
traced this season to the naturalising influence of this work upon the 
conventional social mind. Neither suggestion was quite called for, 
perhaps. It is enough that the sculptor has shown how art can 
emphasize and dignify the simplest act which forms a link in the 
continuity of human lifé, in a work which might be paralleled, 
perhaps, by Clough’s curious but fine and suggestive little poem, 
founded on an equally homely subject, called ‘ Natura Naturans.”’ * 

We have felt moved to say some words in the first instance on 
these two works of the sculptor’s art (an art so neglected by the 
ordinary run of visitors to the Academy, so little recognised or 
sympathised with by many painters), as being unquestionably two of 
the foremost works of the year, and the two which most distinctly 
stand out from the mass of the productions exhibited, and challenge 
special attention. Yet if the Academy of 1877 has not its great 
picture, it has not a few interesting and beautiful works, some of 
which let us now glance at, rather with the view of estimating their 
meaning in reference to the ends of art, their value in regard to 
the “strengthening and refreshing”’ of our souls, than their mere 
testimony to the manipulative skill of the painter; still less in the 
dolce far niente mood of those who are content to traverse the rooms 


(1) Now unfortunately suppressed, through a comprehensible but surely rather super- 
fluous delicacy on the part of the editor of the posthumous edition of his works. 
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for the idle pleasure of receiving a certain number and variety of 
impressions on the retina; whom let us not, however, too rashly 
despise, seeing that they, too, are God’s creatures. 

A modern Gainsborough ! we exclaim, on turning into Gallery I: 
but what catches our eye is in fact Mr. Ouless’s portrait of Miss 
Ruth P. Bouverie. Though it would seem that in this portrait 
the artist has obviously been thinking of Gainsborough, even to 
some extent in regard to manner of execution and detail, what 
specially suggests the comparison is the open-air feeling of the 
whole, and the freedom and natural pose of the sitter, and above all 
the fact that the artist can paint a lady in the spirit in which Gains- 
borough could, though with a certain difference. His subject, seated 
under a tree with a garden hat on, and sketching materials in hand, 
has, with much of the air and attitude of the portraits of ladies by 
Gainsborough, something at the same time which belongs to the 
present day ; a certain air of quietness and thoughtfulness different 
from the more lively but, perhaps, less intellectual style of the Gains- 
borough lady. It isin the power to realise this very delicate dis- 
tinction, to make the picture essentially modern while borrowing 
from the artistic inspiration of a painter of a different social period, 
that much of the interest of this very beautiful portrait consists. It 
is a positive pleasure to look at it; and its contemplation sets us off, 
being in an excursive humour, upon looking for other examples of 
portraits in the exhibition, and on some consideration of the aims of 
portraiture, and the various forms it assumes in different corners of 
the various rooms. There are some portraits which merely depict a 
man’s or a woman’s dress, and add a head more or less resembling 
the material circumstances of the sitter’s head—‘‘a grey eye or so, 
but not to the purpose.” To anathematize these would be a sinful 
waste of epithets: we may be thankful that there are fewer speci- 
mens than usual in the present year. 

Among portraits that have a claim to artistic standing, we 
may recognise three or four shades of character and esthetic 
intention. There are those, of which the portrait by Mr. Ouless 
just ‘mentioned is such an admirable specimen, which aim at 
giving the real manner, appearance, and usual costume of the 
subjects, their habit as they live, with as much realism as is 
consistent with the forcible exposition of character, without 
attracting so much attention to the costume and accessories as to 
weaken the main interest in the personality of the sitter. In 
these it may be said that the aim is to produce a portrait, not excluding 
pictorial effect ; and, perhaps, it would be difficult to show that por- 
trait-painting can have any better aim and principle than this. To 
give you a record of what your friends at a certain period were really 
like, including their ordinary costume, but without drawing more 
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attention to the latter than would be the case in real life, seems to 
be about the best that portrait-painting can do for the majority of 
those at whose instigation portraits are painted. And if we accept 
this view, there can hardly be a doubt that Mr. Ouless carries off 
the palm in the present year. If we compare with his portrait of 
Miss Bouverie that of the Recorder of London, we must recognise an 
unusual power of depicting character in an artist who can give two 
such different types of personality with somuch force and reality. 
And the difficulty of dealing with the scarlet gown, also, is admirably 
met in this legal portrait, which in that respect may be contrasted 
with another portrait of a similar character (338) with manifest 
advantage to the former. As a fine specimen of this class of power- 
ful portrait-painting without picture-making, Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond’s Sir Harry Verney deserves also all the recognition it has 
obtained as a work full of concentrated character. As an example 
of the contrast between portrait-painting with and without character, 
we may compare with Mr. Ouless’s Miss Bouverie the portrait by Mr. 
Wells (No. 333), representing a young lady passing quickly in 
through a pillared vestibule, her scarf flying back a little with her 
movement: this is well meant as an effective portrait, and there is 
a certain “ go”’ about it, but as to character it really tells us nothing. 
The figure is the type merely of a section of society; all that we 
gather from it is a general notion of the probable entourage of the 
lady’s life. 

In contrast to the class of portraiture just mentioned, is that 
in which the aim, on the other hand, is to make a picture, not 
excluding portraiture. Under this head may come those portraits 
in the costumes of various periods which have become fashionable, 
and of which we are getting rather tired. Under this head, 
too, such a painting as Mr. Millais’ Yes, which is apparently a 
portrait-picture, though no names are given. The nature of the 
incident portrayed insures attention to this work, which has 
been much decried, partly in a cynical spirit of contempt for 
“sentiment,” partly from motives better grounded. There is a 
certain manliness of tone about it, and a real feeling in the action of 
the hands of the two figures, which has not been sufficiently recog- 
nised ; but if the portrayal of such a moment of deep interest in the 
life of a man and woman is attempted, it should be in a more serious 
and abstract manner than this. Even were the personages made 
more interesting to us (we doubt if either of them have gained much 
in the exchange of hearts), we feel that the umbrellas, the portman- 
teau, the elaborate travelling cap, and the very conspicuous Ulster, 
are impertinences which in real life would be forgotten at such 
a moment, and should not be obtruded on us here. We remember 
Browning’s various poems in which some supreme moment in the 
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relation of friends of opposite sex is brought before us, so powerfully, 
so abstractedly, that no detail even of recognisable time or place is 
intruded, only the mere element of the opposition or mutual recogni- 
tion of two human souls. We remember, too, Giorgione’s La Richiésta, 
in which a similar effect is actually realised in painting ; and we feel 
that Mr. Millais in comparison is cold, dead, and prosaic, not to 
speak, by the way, of the very coarse painting of the young lady’s 
face. Of his other portrait of an old man in a beef-eater’s costume 
one can only wonder, while admitting the uncompromising realism 
of the costume, why anything so stiff, glaring, and uninteresting 
should be painted at all. 

Another distinct class consists of what may be termed decorative 
portraits, in which the countenance of the sitter is enshrined, so to 
speak, in a general scheme of decorative effect produced by the elabo- 
rate painting of rich costume and accessories. Mr. Poynter is a 
master of this class of portrait, of which, however, his large work, 
Mrs. Henry Hart Milman, though powerful in effect, is not so favour- 
able a specimen as he has produced. Fine effect, especially of colour, 
is of course procurable by this method of treating a portrait, but it 
is almost more than questionable whether it is not foreign to the real 
object of portrait-painting. Then there is the entirely opposite treat- 
ment, in which even the ordinary details of dress are thrown into 
the shade, the whole attention concentrated on the countenance, and 
in which the attempt seems to be to paint, by a happy seizing of pro- 
minent characteristics of expression, the mind rather than the mere 
personal appearance of the sitter. This class of portrait-painting, of 
which Mr. Watts is almost the sole representative, is unquestionably 
the most intellectual application of the art to portraiture ; perhaps it 
best fulfils its object in the case of men whose name is a power 
before the world, and in whom those consequently have an interest 
who do not know them except through their intellectual side. For 
the personal friends of a sitter there is too much of the artist’s own 
personality of feeling in this style of portrait, which really conveys 
the painter’s opinion of the sitter rather than the real facts of his 
personality ; as if the artist would have the sitter to say, in the 
words of the hero of Amours de Voyage, to Society— 
**Do I look like that ? 


You think me that? Then I am that.” 


Mr. Watts has portrayed some of the leading intellects of the 
day on this principle with splendid success: his chief portrait 
this year (125) is a noble expression of abstract chivalry in the 
style and countenance of his very fine-looking subject; the work 
may be instructively contrasted with the common-place likeness 
which forms a pendant to it. An able portrait by a young artist, 
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which deserved better hanging, is that of an old lady, by Mr. Blake 
Wirgman (294), which shows both character and refinement in the 
careful painting of the face. Perhaps there is no portrait which, in 
its circumstances and description, has a more direct bearing on 
problems beyond the limits of painting than that representing, as 
we are told, His Grace the Duke of Rutland, K.G., on his shooting 
pony, on his Derbyshire moors, with two of his keepers, and painted, we 
suppose, by “‘ his” artist, who appears in this case to be the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. 


Our disquisition on portraits has taken us a long way from 
Gallery I., and we may take a fresh point of departure from what is, 
on the whole, the most ambitious in aim of the paintings of this 
year, Mr. Long’s Egyptian Feast in Gallery II. It combines 
drawing and grouping of many figures with study of ancient archi- 
tecture and costume, and with a morale in the subject, which repre- 
sents the legendary custom of the introduction of the mummy, the 
skeleton at the feast, as a memento mori. As a study of antique 
figures, costume, and architecture the painting shows the most bril- 
liant ability and conscientious labour. Among other things may be 
noted, what is not noticed of many, the admirable perspective 
drawing of the inlaid floor; but the great point of the subject, the 
effect of the warning upon the guests, is not brought out so as to 
impress us: there are evidences of an attempt towards it, but 
partial and unimpressive. Very possibly the habitual exhibition of 
the corpse would have had little more effect on the spectators than a 
sermon on the shortness of life has on a London congregation; but 
if so, there was hardly sufficient motive for an elaborate painting. 
The result is, that so far from ‘ inclining us to take life seriously,” 
the picture produces only a scenic effect; put a very little more 
clothing on the dancing girl in the foreground, and it might pass as 
a scene from an Egyptian opera at Covent Garden. If we may class 
together, as in a certain sense occupying common ground, pictures 
which endeavour to revivify the life and scenes of the past, we 
might contrast this with Mr. Gow’s painting of The tumult in the 
House of Commons on March 2, 1629; nothing like so brilliant in 
drawing and design, certainly, but which has this merit, that it 
really does quicken our idea of the reality of the scene portrayed. 
We see the old dusty meeting-room of the members, with its wains- 
coted wall and bare benches—much as it probably did exist—and 
the Third Estate of the period, a homely-looking company enough, 
whose general style and manners remind us how little dignified have 
often been the beginnings of great popular movements for liberty— 


‘* With the fear of change 
Perplexing monarchs.” 
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The centre group are engaged in a personal scuffle with Mr. Speaker; 
a stout old country member looks on with eyes of stupefied astonish. 
ment; a fellow in the corner by the window shakes his riding-whip 
and shouts at the top of his voice across the room. In detail the 
picture is capable of much improvement; the individual characters 
are not sufficiently studied or made out; but as a protest, quite in 
the spirit of Mr. Carlyle, against the conventional “ historical 
picture” ideal, the work shows merit of no ordinary kind, and 
deserves more credit than critics have given it. It may be 
questioned whether what is called “ composition ” in a picture has not 
at times proved a false light, luring painters away from the central 
and real interest of their subject. At the place of honour at one end 
of Gallery III., for example, is a large work by an artist of proved 
and known ability as a learned draughtsman, representing the 
magnanimous manumission of his slaves by a Saxon noble at his 
death (when he could no longer avail himself of their services) ; a 
painting most carefully composed, every figure in its right place and 
position, and yet it just leaves us as cold and unmoved as if we were 
looking at a puppet show. There is not a touch of reality in it, only 
a conviction that so many models have been properly posed for their 
parts. There is, of course, an ars celandi artem in these matters, as 
in Mr. Wallis’s fine picture called The Physician (Gallery X.), a 
work one would like to dwell more on; but when we get the a 
without the celare we resent the too palpable receipt for picture- 
making. Still more do we resent the use of personages great in 
human history as lay figures for the conventionalisms of painting. 
Mary Stuart and Darnley, indeed, deserved little better than to be 
painted ; but what forgiveness can be extended to the A.R.A. who 
has vulgarised Shakspere and Elizabeth down to the level of an 
upholstery picture, or to his confederates who have put it on the 
line? We look at the thing with a kind of rage; it is too. much 
for human nature (outside the circle of the Royal Academy) to bear 
with equanimity. As for the sugar-candy piety of the good-little- 
girl picture of Princess Charlotte in Gallery I., if we passed it 
ovey in silence, this would be less in courtesy to a lady who knows 
no better than to exhibit such things, than because it really gets 
beneath serious comment: but we may ask, with a sort of despair, 
whether in any country but England it would be possible for such 
a piece of sanctimonious fadaise to find a place on the line of the 
representative exhibition of the country, and be pointed as a 
religious lesson by mothers to their children ? ! 


(1) Seeing that the Academy, by placing such works as these in good positions, say 
by implication to the visitors “These are among the best pictures of the year,’’ it can 
hardly be surprising if those who know better are goaded into a little plain speaking in 
return, 
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Among the works of Mrs. E. M. Ward, who has in past days 
produced pictures worth recollecting, it is gratifying to find one, 
the last interview between Napoleon and Queen Louisa of Prussia, 
which shows some real character in the retreating figures of 
Napoleon and Talleyrand, the latter turning for a last look at 
the victim of his diplomatic spells; indeed, the outer mask of this 
intellectual libertine was so characteristic that one might expect 
painters to serve him up to us oftener; if you get anything like a 
good likeness of him, it is difficult not to get character in the picture. 
It is impossible to refuse our recognition to the power and even 
pathos with which Sir John Gilbert has treated the figure and 
countenance of Wolsey, on the occasion, made famous by Shakspere, 
of his reception, after his fall, at Leicester. Whatever we may think 
of the stagey effect which this artist can never get rid of, there is 
real dignity in the figure, and in that of the Abbot who receives 
him ; and Sir John interests us, too, by a new experiment, and at all 
events an exceedingly clever and telling one, in his picture of The 
Venetian Council of Ten, which is unlike anything we have seen of 
his, and certainly more refined in manner, though not a work involv- 
ing any very special study. Mr. Orchardson’s Queen of the Swords is 
another picture illustrating the costume and manners of a past time 
in a very spirited way ; exhibiting, too, admirable drawing of the 
figures of the row of silk-stockinged gentlemen who hold up their 
swords to form a triumphal arch. The peculiar dull grey tones of 
colour, and what may be termed the smeary handling of the whole, 
though not very pleasing abstractedly, may be pardoned as part of 
the incidents of what is at-least an original style, borrowed from no 
one; and that is something to say for a painter who has hardly 
attained the “first force ” in his art, at a time when so many artists 
of secondary genius endeavour to “‘ harmonise with the environment ” 
by systematically reproducing, as far as they are able, the style or 
manner of those more gifted ones who have made a success. 

Mr. Yeames’s painting of Foster and the valet looking at the dead 
body of Amy Robsart demands notice, from its large size and the fact 
that the Academy have bought it with part of the Chantrey fund ; but 
it is difficult to name any other reason. No doubt, seeing what is on 
the line, the Academy might have done worse. Mr. Crofts’ Crom- 
well at Marston Moor is a good continuance of the interest with which 
this able and rising painter is investing historical battle scenes; it is 
hardly so successful, perhaps, as the Jorning of Waterloo, but is a 
work conceived and executed in a thoroughly honest and true spirit. 
A more peaceful recollection of another period is given by Mr. 
Storey in his painting of the interior of The old Pump-room at Bath, 
the best thing he sends. The figures are piquant and charac- 
teristic ; but it is almost surprising that an artist, in depicting this 
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room, should neglect the gallery of figures that exist in literature 
ready to his hand. English artists should really read their Jane 
Austen more. What a capital and characteristic picture might have 
been made of this room if occupied by some of the figures whose 
names have made Milsom Street classic ground—shy, gentle Kitty 
Morland ; dull Mrs. Allen, intent on the wear of her muslin gown; 
the Tilneys; and bragging John Thorpe, with his mouth full of oaths. 

If we turn to consider what there are of purely poetic or ideal 
figure subjects in the Academy, we shall find the list a short one, 
but it will lead us in the first instance to what has been regarded as 
one of the great attractions of the year, the Music Lesson of Mr. 
Leighton. In this group of mother and daughter, as they seem to 
be, seated on a marble dais at the side of some quasi-Vencetian hall, 
there is combined exquisite colour in the costume, beautiful drawing 
in the fair naked feet and ankles which are left to droop above the 
pavement (just too low for them to touch it), and a most refined and 
delicate expression of slight embarrassment in the face of the girl, 
which is given with a subtlety that has hardly been appreciated. 
We have heard it remarked that she seems asleep. Not at all; she is 
a little puzzled at the fingering of the guitar over which she bends; 
and even the position of her leg, slightly compressed against the 
marble behind it, seems to help this expression of constraint. The 
hands we like less—they seem too smooth and pink and boneless for 
real life; nor can we rate the intellectual interest of the picture as 
quite proportionate to its exquisite workmanship. It is a kind of 
realised dream, but has hardly the interest belonging to human 
nature and character. This is not the case with Mr. Leighton’s 
other painting, less looked at and talked of, but to our thinking 
more interesting, called Study, representing a child somewhat 
fantastically arrayed, seated on a floor amid costly accompaniments 
and gazing intently into a large book open on a desk. The decorative 
effect of the blue tiles on the wall forming the background is not 
quite pleasing, and the general aspect of the whole seems at first sight 
a little bizarre, but it grows upon one remarkably. The intensity of 
concentration in this strange and spiritue/ little countenance is some- 
thing quite out of the range of ordinary experience, and yet by no 
means impossible or unnatural. One would feel curious to know if 
the expression is painted from real life, or is idealised; if the 
former, the original of the painting should certainly be a child of 
genius. In the same room is Mr. Calderon’s large and elaborate 
painting in illustration of Tennyson’s well-known lines— 


‘‘ Home they brought her warrior dead,” 
y g 


which must take rank among the ideal pictures, though its very cause 
of failure is that it is too realistic. The artist has surrounded the 
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uncircumstantial pathos of Tennyson’s poem with a crowd of prosaic 
circumstances entirely removing it from the abstract region to which 
the poem belongs; and even the realism is not real, for the warrior 
laid on the bed has not been brought home from fight, since his 
armour is as clean and bright as if he had just put it on new from 
the armourer’s. Looked at as an illustration to the poem, the 
picture is a failure, in spite of its containing excellent drawing and 
painting, since it weakens rather than strengthens the effect of the 
poem. 

The works of Mr. Tadema this year, who has on former occasions 
dipped us so deeply into the spirit and reality of ancient Roman life, 
are not fortunate, save in that extraordinary power of imitative 
painting of the most refined and beautiful kind, in which he is with- 
out a rival, though by no means without imitators, and which has 
perhaps exercised a doubtful influence on the bent of his art by 
inclining him to that in which he is certain of triumph, but which 
should really be a secondary object. Thus his largest work this 
year is almost incomprehensible in motive and uninteresting as far 
as the figures are concerned, though superb in the drawing and 
painting of Greek armour and other concomitants. And the set of 
figures called Zhe Seasons, though presenting truly remarkable 
points, seem to fall short through a certain oddity and want of grace 
in a class of subject which must be beautiful or nothing, since it 
appeals almost entirely to the sense. That seems to make the differ- 
ence between our estimation of these and of the Bacchante of last 
year. That had no more intellectual interest than these, and perhaps 
was less brilliant in details of execution; but then it was beautiful— 
charming, which these can hardly be said to be, at least as to form, 
though the colour in Spring and Winter is very fine. A work of the 
ideal class also is that entitled Harmony, by Mr. Dicksee, which has 
been bought by the Academy out of the Chantrey fund. One 
would not grudge a young artist such an encouraging success almost 
at starting as this implies, but we should look upon the application 
of the fund as a little doubtful, in regard to a picture which really 
consists of an effect of light through a stained window. Remarkably 
given, certainly; but where there are figures they should be pre- 
eminent in interest, which these are not, and the figure of the lady 
seems stiff and round-backed. There is superior power in another 
small picture purchased from the same fund, Mr. J. Clark’s Early 
Promise, which is somewhat weak in colour, but as a study of 
character, in the modest expectation of the lad whose drawings are 
being examined, the kindly half-parental interest of the elder sister, 
and the eager look of the child, there is a delicacy of insight and 
realisation in this which is rare indeed in contemporary painting of 
the class, 
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The mention of this picture should naturally have led to a 
few remarks on the genre or character pictures of the year, 
which, however, we must almost necessarily pass over. We have 
only left ourselves space for a word or two as to landscape. 
It is disagreeable to feel forced to take a line of opposition 
to so brilliant a painter as Mr. Millais, but it certainly seems to be 
the case that since his first landscape, Chill October, in which there 
really was sentiment and feeling, every step he has made in the 
power of imitative painting has been a corresponding step away 
from the power of giving the freshness and the sentiment of nature. 
This year’s picture shows splendid painting of rocks; delicate but 
rather “niggled”’ representation of foliage; water which seems to 
us less successful, except the swim of the bubbles along the level 
stretch between the falls, which is a real touch. But there is no 
unity in it—it is all separate detail. There is none of that per- 
vading sentiment without which landscape is paint—paint, et 
preterea nihil. But for the knowledge of the way people follow the 
leader in these matters, one would be at a loss to understand what 
they mean by standing and rhapsodising before this painting as they 
do. Landscape is not very strong this year (it seldom is of late 
years at the Academy), but there are landscapes of far more power 
and sentiment than this in the rooms. Mr. Brett’s Mount’s Bay, in 
one sense a realistic landscape too, has, however, complete unity of 
feeling and of treatment in its intense representation of land and 
sea under glaring heat. My. H. Moore’s two sea pieces—the one in 
which an unfortunate bark is hopelessly settling down into the cruel 
foam, the other where we stand on the beach at twilight and almost 
hear the quiet wash of the receding tide ; Mr. Hook’s News from the 
Missing; Mr. Hunt’s grand bit of rocky coast, almost metallic-look- 
ing in its iron-bound character, with the bit of wild surf flying in the 
distance; these and others have the spirit of sea and land in them— 
they are something beside mere collections of facts. One charac- 
teristic of modern landscape strikes one, however, in considering 
these and other works—namely, that there has been of late some- 
thing,like a division of labour in the treatment of landscape, under 
the influence of the desire for realism in modern art. Sea painters 
of the last generation, such as Stanfield, landscape painters pre- 
serving to a certain extent the traditions of the last generation, as 
Mr. Linnell, had a general style which did duty, as it were, all 
round. Stanfield’s sea was a general sea, just as Mr. Cooke’s and 
Mr. Duncan’s have been since; it was rough or it was smooth, but 
always had much the same tones and effects. Now Mr. Hook paints 
with wonderful reality, and a keen perception of the precise power 
of pigments in imitating nature, one aspect of the sea, and one only; 
Mr. Moore paints another, and Mr. Brett another, and each seems 
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to concentrate himself on perfecting his own particular sort of sea; 
and to a certain extent this is the case also with landscape. The 
danger is, that while intensity is thus gained, breadth and sentiment 
may be lost, and landscape painting become a mere expression of 
the idiosyncrasies of the painter’s feeling in regard to one aspect of 
nature. On this account it is satisfactory to see such works as 
those of Mr. Fisher and Mr. Farquharson; the latter especially 
shows something of the real poetry of landscape in his beautiful 
painting, When Snow the Pasture sheets. Mr. A. Hunt is probably 
the only English landscape painter since Turner who has in the 
same kind of way (we do not say to the same degree) combined 
intensity of effect with truth to nature, and with a total absence 
of mannerism or of devotion to one set of effects. 


We have tried to read between the lines of the Academy exhibi- 
tion a little, to take note of what is coming and going, to consider 
what is the meaning behind the mass of pictures here displayed. 
What is it all for? Well, we feel that those works answer the 
query most satisfactorily which aim at something beyond the repro- 
duction, however brilliantly, of the physical facts of nature. “ Why 
do you make the oak,” said a country fellow to M. Rousseau, as he 
was painting from nature, ‘when it is there and made already?” 
And the clown, like Touchstone, spoke more wisely than he was 
aware of. The question is a pregnant one. We want to have what 
is behind the oak, what it means to us, in the kind of sense expressed 
in the words of Drummond (which may stand here with a double 
application), in the fine sonnet wherein he comments on our neglect 
of the inner meaning “ of this fair volume which we World do call,” 
which has such deep truths for us if we would only read it aright— 

‘* But silly we, like foolish children, rest 
Well pleased with coloured bindings, leaves of gold, 
Fair dangling ribands, leaving what is best, 
On the great writer’s sense ne’er taking hold; 
Or if perhaps we stay our minds on ought, 
It is some picture on the margin wrought.” 


Yet the grave and serious text of life may have its coloured margins 
too, its decorative frame-work, nor lose thereby any of its loftier 
meaning. 


H. Heatrucore SratTHam. 





VIRGIL IN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 


Ecitocvr VIII.—PHARMACEUTRIA. 


Srnec we the song of the shepherds—of Damon and Alphesibecus— 
When with each other they strove, of the grass unmindful, the heifer 
Listened admiring, and even the lynx stood entranced at their singing; 
Rivers forgot to run and paused in their devious courses. 

Sing we the song of Damon—of Damon and Alphesibceus. 


Pollio, whether you scale the crags of the mighty Timavus, 

Or by Illyrian shores thread your way, shall it ever be given 

Me of your deeds heroic to sing and the fame of your verses, 
Worthy of Sophocles’ sock, trumpet-tongued thro’ the universe echo? 
Oh of my song the beginning, the end—set on foot at your bidding, 
Take I beseech you my lays, and, twined with the conqueror’s laurel, 
Suffer to creep round your brow this wreath of homelier ivy. 


Scarcely the night’s cold shade had fled from the face of the heavens 

And, on the tender blade, the dew to the cattle was sweetest, 

When thus Damon began, on his staff of smooth olive wood leaning: 

Dam. Lucifer rise, and coming the kindly light drive before you. 

Duped by the love unworthy of Nisa, my cruel betrothed one, 

Vainly I cry to the gods—for what boots it to call them to witness? 

Vainly I cry and my soul in death’s last agony outpour. 

Wake, my flute, and, with me, give forth Meenalian numbers! 

Meenalus, home of the murmuring woods and the whispering pine- 
trees ! 

Meenalus, ever awake to the lovelorn songs of the shepherds— 

Songs of the great god Pan—who left not the reed to grow idle. 

Wake, my flute, and with me, give forth Menalian numbers! 

Nisa to Mopsus is wed! Oh what may we lovers not hope for ! 

Griffins with horses already are matched, and the next generation 

Timorous does will behold with the hound to the waterside flocking. 

Mopsus, hew wood for the torches—a wife is brought home to your 
bosom ! 

Scatter the nuts! Tis for you that Hesperus (ta is leaving! 

Wake, my flute, and, with me, give forth Meenalian numbers! 

Worthy the wife of the spouse! while you deem yourself better 
than all men, 

Hating my pipe and my goats and my long beard and rough shaggy 
eyebrows, 
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Think you that none of the gods give heed to the sorrows of mortals ? 
Wake, my flute, and, with me, give forth Menalian numbers ! 
Gathering the dew-gemmed apples, a child by the side of your mother, 
(I was your guide at the time) I saw you first in our orchard— 
Scarce, I remember, the second year of my teens I had entered, 
Scarce could I reach the frail boughs from the ground with the tips 
of my fingers—- 
Saw you—and seeing I fell—oh what dire illusion held me! 
Wake, my flute, and with me, give forth Menalian numbers! 
Now I know what is Love. For him on the desolate mountains 
Either did Tmaros or Rhodope bear or the far Garamantes. 
No such boy could be born of fair Italian lineage ! 
Wake, my flute, and, with me, give forth Mzenalian numbers ! 
Barbarous Love ! who of old in the blood of her children the mother 
Taught to embrue her hands—but thou too art cruel, oh mother ! 
Cruel, more cruel is she—but the boy is a reprobate urchin, 
Reprobate urchin the boy—but thou too art cruel, oh mother ! 
Wake, my flute, and, with me, give forth Mzenalian numbers! 
Now from the sheep let the wolf fly scared and the crabbed old 
oak trees 
Golden apples bring forth and the daffodil flower on the alder, 
And from the tamarisk’s bark distil the luminous amber, 
Screech owls with cygnets’ compete and Tityrus turn into Orpheus, 
Orpheus in the woods and among the dolphins Orion, 
Wake, my flute, and, with me, give forth Menalian numbers ! 
Whelmed be the earth and the air in mid ocean! Adieu, oh, yeforest ! 
Into the deep sea waves from the beetling brow of a mountain 
Headlong I cast myself down. Take the gift that, dying, I offer. 
Still, my flute, be still, and give o’er Meenalian numbers ! ” 
So sang Damon; and now what answer made Alphesiboous? 
Daughters of Pieris, tell—all things are not given to all men. 
Alph. Bring forth water, and wind round this altar a soft 
woollen fillet ; 
Richest of vervein and strongest of frankincense burn on the altar. 
These be the magic rites whereby the cold heart of a husband 
Fain would I seek to entrance! Tis but the charm that is wanting. 
Back to his home from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis. 
Charms have power to draw down the truant moon from the heavens ; 
Circe by charms transformed the trusty band of Ulysses ; 
Crushed by the force of charms, the cold snake lies dead in the meadow. 
Back to his home from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis ! 
These three threads round your head with triple colours resplendent 
First I will twine, and then three several times round the altar 
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Carry your image ; the god delights in numbers unequal. 

Back to his home from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis! 

Bind, Amaryllis, three true lover’s knots of three several colours, 

Bind, Amaryllis, and say, “TI bind the fetters of Venus.” 

Back to his home from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis ! 

Like as this image of clay grows hard and the waxen one liquid, 

Under the self-same fire so let my love work upon Daphnis ! 

Sprinkle the cakes and light up the crackling laurel with sulphur, 

Daphnis burns me and I burn this laurel and wish it were Daphnis. 

Back to his home from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis ! 

Daphnis, be such thy desire, as when weary with secking the bullock, 

Far through the distant groves and the mountain forests the heifer 

Lost near the water’s edge falls flat on the verdurous rushes, 

Falls and forgets that the night is far spent and ’tis time to hie 
homeward. 

Daphnis, be such thy desire, while I lift not a finger to heal thee. 

Back to his home from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis ! 

These are the garments he left of old—the faithless one—with me, 

Pledges dear of himself, which now in front of my threshold, 

Karth, I deliver to thee—such pledges should bring me my Daphnis. 

Back to his home from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis ! 

These are the herbs and these are the poisons gathered in Pontus, 

Given me by Moeris himself,—they grow quite common in Pontus— 

Mocris, I’ve seen by their aid the dead from the charnel house summon, 

Turn himself into a wolf and lie hid for days in the forest, 

Or to some far distant land transport the obedient harvest. 

Back to his home from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis ! 

Bring, Amaryllis, the ashes and into the swift flowing river, 

Cast them over your head, but be sure you look not behind you, 

So will I Daphnis assail, though of gods and of charms he be heed- 
less. 

Back to his home from the city, my charms, draw the wandering 
Daphnis ! 

See how the quivering flame has laid hold of the horns of the altar. 

Now, while I dally, it burst forth unbid—be the sign of good omen! 

Something is certainly there and Hylax barks on the threshold— 

Shall we believe it ?—Or is it a dream from the brain of a lover ? 

Stay my charms! From the city he comes—the wandering Daphnis. 

GrorGE Osporne MorGan. 











EVOLUTION AND POSITIVISM.! 


Durinc the two centuries that followed Des Cartes’ death, the 
impossibility of his enterprise became more and more apparent. Ie 
had tried, as we have seen, to deduce the Evolution of the universe 
from the axioms of gcometry. Postulating the facts of magnitude, 
figure, and motion, he undertook with algebra for his sole instrument 
to explain the activities of matter; those of inorganic matter lying, 
as he thought, completely within his grasp; the organic world 
already in great part accessible, and the rest to be won, if not alto- 
gether by himself, yet surely by the following generation. Ile had 
proved the potency of the new mathematics. He had shown that 
the inexhaustible combinations of the algebraists were capable of 
interpretation as the abstract expression for distinct lines, that is to 
say, for distinct motions—in other words, for distinct activities of 
matter. The complexities of motion, molar or molecular, he well 
knew to be endless. But to cach of those complexities it was now, 
as he conceived, possible to adjust an equation soluble by the 
methods discovered by previous algebraists, especially by the great 
Vieta, and largely extended by Des Cartes himself. A road was 
opened into the inmost recesses of nature. 

Had he lived to sce the growth of the transcendental calculus 
during the half century that succeeded his death, under the hands of 
Wallis and Huyghens, followed by Leibnitz, Newton, and the Ber- 
nouillis, his hopes of being able to follow the complexities of physical 
phenomena by algebraic formule would possibly have been strength- 
ened. The higher calculus enormously increased man’s powers of 
indirect measurement. No curve could be found, it was thought, so 
subtle as to evade analysis. The contour of every human counte- 
hance, so it was said, could be expressed by an equation. 

And yet the lapse of time, which brought accessions of strength to 
the calculus, brought also such new revelations of the complexities 
in the workings of nature, that even so audacious a geometer as Des 
Cartes, supposing him to have survived into the eighteenth century, 
might well have despaired of grasping them in any algebraic syn- 
thesis. Let us examine some of these. 

By an amazing effort of scientific abstraction, Des Cartes had 
denuded his primary matter, from which he evolved his universe, of 
all properties except magnitude, figure, and motion. The notions of 
mass, and of density, that is of the quantity of matter in a given 


(1) Concluded from the Fortnightly Review of June, 1877. 
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space, had been systematically excluded. Every department of 
space was alike and equally a plenum. A vessel from which air had 
been exhausted was as full as if it had been filled with gold or silver 
coin.' Mass, and gravity as one of the symptoms of mass, were 
secondary qualities, derived in ways which he takes care to explain 
in detail. All this was necessary for Des Cartes’ purpose of explain- 
ing the universe by algebra. And if there are any who cannot 
listen to such a scheme with patience, let them ask whether it is s% 
far less reasonable than the modern attempts of molecular physicism 
to resuscitate it. We are again asked to imagine space filled witha 
frictionless fluid, to suppose that portions of this fluid have become 
“rotational,’’ and, gaining rigidity by rotation, can be “ proved” by 
the latest efforts of hydro-dynamics to be indivisible and indestrue- 
tible. The constitution of matter is again to be revealed by equations, 

And again this question recurs, amongst innumerable others, How 
do you propose to “explain” gravity ? Des Cartes, as we have seen, 
explained it by the pressure of ethereal particles upon grosser sub- 
stances, due to the difference in the rapidity of their revolutions. The 
ether moving swiftly had greater centrifugal activity than matter. 
Consequently the result was the same as if a direct centripetal force 
had been acting upon matter. Modern science, or say rather 
modern materialism,—for science it is not,—is equal to the occasion. 
But of this hereafter. For the present let us return to Des Cartes 
and his successors. 

Gravity was the first and most prominent of the facts of matter 
not following as a geometrical deduction from the facts of size, 
figure, and motion, but revealed by the plainest teaching of the 
muscular sense. As such Newton accepted it. Finding that a given 
space filled with lead required greater effort to lift, or indeed to 
move, whether horizontally or vertically, than the same space filled 
with wood, he was content to say that there was more matter in it. 
It had greater Mass. He troubled himself but little with conjectures 
as to the cause of gravity. His famous hypotheses non fingo was 
specially aimed at the Cartesians. Of hypothesis in the truly scien- 
tifie sense Newton of course made as great a use as every other great 
discoverer. His ‘Regul Philosophandi,” with which the third 
book of the ‘“ Principia” opens, show this very clearly, Make, he 
says, such an induction from the phenomena before you as your 
observations permit; to this hold provisionally until more accurate 
observations confirm, correct, or refute it. This is the principle on 
which every astronomer proceeds when from a few observations of a 
new comet he ventures to predict its future course. In this sense of 
the word the whole progress of astronomy, as of all other science, 


(1) “Principia,” part ii. § 19. ° 
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has been guided by hypothesis; for, thus interpreted, it is simply 
generalisation to be tested and corrected by future observation. 
What Newton deprecated, as a purposeless waste of man’s scanty 
stock of intellectual force, was the tendency to endless conjecture 
when, from the nature of the case, no verification was possible. 
Antiquaries may go on till doomsday discussing the truth of early 
Roman history or the unity of the Homeric poems. But where no 
controlling evidence is produced, and probably none is producible, 
such discussions are not fertile in result. If we could get outside 
the sidereal system, and watch the operation of the “extra-mundane’”’ 
particles pressing on the ether, we might then perhaps find out how 
the ether pressed on solid matter and thus produced the phenomenon 
known to us as gravitation. Unfortunately the very ether itself, to 
say nothing of the “extra-mundane’”’ particles, is an unknown sub- 
stance; invented, some wise men tell us, for the same purposes as a 
geometrical diagram, on account of the frailty of human faculties ; 
but believed in most devoutly by others as the source, indeed almost 
the creator, of the world in which we live and have our being. 
Newton, however, was content to leave the nature of gravitation 
alone. His object was to find out, not what it was, but how it 
worked. His discovery consisted in showing that the tendency of a 
falling stone to the ground, of the moon to the earth, and of the 
earth to the sun, were facts of the same kind; and that, assuming 
this tendency to vary in certain ways at certain distances, the plancts 
would move precisely in the way in which Kepler many years 
before had shown that they did move. This was enough for Newton. 
He started from the properties of matter as revealed by the common 
sense of man. If an explanation as to their origin, an Objective 
Synthesis in short, could only be found by chimerical and unverifiable 
conjecture, he was content to do without one. Hypotheses non finzit. 
The course of scientific discovery during the eighteenth century 
was not of a kind to encourage any further schemes of the Cartesian 
kind. Great results were attained in Physics, in Chemistry, and in 
Biology. But few attempts were made to show their dependence 
upon a single principle : to frame an Objective Synthesis. Not indeed 
that each of these sciences was followed in the purely positive spirit. 
The metaphysical stage of thought showed itself everywhere in wild 
and unverifiable conjectures evolved as links to bind the facts of each 
science together. The nascent science of Electricity was encumbered. 
with a pair of fluids: Thermology with caloric; Chemistry with 
phlogiston. A substance was combustible because it had much 
phlogiston, just as opium sent people to sleep because of its dormi- 
tive virtue. A body was hot because it had much caloric, and this 
caloric sometimes, as in the case of water raised above boiling point, 
became mysteriously latent. Two isolated conductors affected by 
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the same electricity were found to repel each other, or with different 
electricity to attract each other ; and light was supposed to be thrown 
upon this fact by imagining two invisible and impalpable fluids, each 
of which was self-repulsive but attractive of the other. As to 
Biology, few efforts were made, till the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to arrive at any large generalisations. Great and valuable 
collections of materials were brought together. But scientific biology 
was impossible till Lavoisier’s researches had disclosed the analogy 
between combustion and respiration. 

Summing up then the state of scientific thought during the cen- 
tury and a half succeeding Des Cartes’ death, we may describe it as 
one of speciality, and of dispersion of effort. There was a complete 
divorce of science from philosophy; England being the only country 
where the latter word was still employed in reference to the facts of 
astronomy and physics ; and where the absurd expression, “ philoso- 
phical instruments,” was used of the appliances of the laboratory. 
The phenomena of man and of society were laboriously studied, but 
by a different series of thinkers, and for the most part by methods 
thoroughly alien to those of Newton or Franklin. Certain depart- 
ments of social phenomena, especially those relating to industry, 
were scientifically investigated by the French and English econo- 
mists. Moral phenomena were examined and analysed more or less 
precisely by Hume, Butler, and Georges Leroy. But the subjection 
of the whole sum of human phenomena, individual or social, to 
natural laws, as real and as certain as those of the planetary bodies 
or of chemical combination, was a conception still far distant. 

Enough then had been done in the eighteenth century to prove 
that the Cartesian attempt to establish an objective synthesis, to 
deduce the phenomena of the world from geometrical axioms by 
algebraic methods, was an impossible dream. From Des Cartes to 
Leibnitz, and from Leibnitz to Lagrange, the progress of the 
calculus had been vast; and yet if confronted with the new revela- 
tions every day increasing of the complexities of nature, inorganic, 
organic, or human, it might well seem insignificant. If such a com- 
paratively simple problem as the mutual gravitations of the sun, 
moen, and earth strained the powers of analysis to the full, so that 
even yet the assignment of the moon’s future positions with the 
desired accuracy is a matter of the greatest difficulty ; was it likely 
that the complex activities of electricity, chemistry, and life, should 
yield themselves to algebra, when the simplest data required for a 
mathematical solution, such for instance as the size, the structure, 
the rapidity of vibration, rotation, or translation of a single mole- 
cule must remain for ever in the domain of conjecture ? 

Of the few general thinkers who followed the scientific movement 
in the eighteenth century, Diderot was the first to see that the 
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binding influence, the source of Synthesis, must be sought elsewhere 
than in geometry. In the profoundest of his works, his “ Thoughts 
on the Interpretation of Nature,’ commenting on the extreme 
difficulty of passing from the abstract (and necessarily unreal) 
postulates of the mathematician to the conerete realities of nature, 
from lines without breadth, rigid bars, frictionless fluids, &e., to the 
actual facts of the case, Diderot makes the following remark: 
“We are on the brink of a great revolution in science. From the 
tendency I see around me to the study of Ethics, of Art, of the 
history of nature, and of experimental science, I could almost 
venture to predict that in a hundred years from now there will not 
be three geometers of the highest rank in Europe. This science will 
stop short where the Bernouillis, the Eulers, the Maupertuis, the 
Clairauts, the Fontaines, the d’Alemberts, and the Lagranges have 
left it.” This was written in 1754. There have been worse pro- 
phecies than this; though it would be too much to expect that the 
mathematicians of our time should accept its veracity. 

Diderot goes on to foretell the brilliant future of physical and 
biological science that we all know so well, and yet even here he is 
tempted to ask the question, After long centuries of observation and 
experiments, how many volumes will be needed to register the 
results ? And were they all written down for us by the hand of the 
Almighty himself, who would be able to read the volume ? 
Natural science, he concludes, and he is the last man to be accused 
of narrow utilitarianism, must be limited by human wants. 

From Diderot we pass, by a natural transition, to the tremendous 
crisis which ended the eighteenth century. In the midst of this 
earthquake Condorcet, soon to be one of its victims, gave, in his 
immortal Esquisse des Progrés de ? Esprit Humain, one of the first 
indications of the new science, the position of which relatively to 
the rest was destined to supply the answer to Diderot’s questions. 
Thirty years afterwards Auguste Comte’s discovery of the laws of 
intellectual development constituted the science of Sociology. 

Of the intrinsic importance of that discovery this is not the place 
to speak fully. It was reached under the inspiration of strong social 
sympathies by a mind well stored in every department of science, 
equally versed in eighteenth century rationalism and in medieval 
tradition, and deeply penetrated with the fervour of the revolutionary 
crisis. To such a mind it seemed certain that the only issue of the 
war then as now waging between anarchy and despotism, freethought 
and authority, stagnant order and disorderly progress, lay in science. 

Tn other regions of thought science had turned the wilderness of 
conflicting opinions and idle hypothesis into a fruitful garden. In 
astronomy, in chemistry, there was no dissociation between free- 
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thought and firm conviction. Without pressure of traditional or 
priestly authority, there was willing and complete convergence. 
Here, then, lay the solution of the European problem. Politics 
must become a science of observation. To the moral world of man, 
with its complicating passions and aspirings, must be applied that 
search for natural laws, for uniformities amidst diversities, which 
had already led men to such wonderful results in physics and 
astronomy. 

But for the moment we are less concerned with the social import 
of this discovery than with its logical import, as the corner-stone of 
a new Synthesis of scientific conceptions ; framed on a plan wholly 
different from that of Des Cartes and the Evolutionists, but more 
real, more positive, therefore more fruitful. 

And first let it be noted that the great doctrine on which every 
scientific philosophy must rest—the truth that all phenomena are 
subject to uniformities of co-existence and succession—became for the 
first time clearly perceptible. The universality of natural laws is a 
conception which previous centuries could never fully grasp. Even 
Des Cartes had not put forward his claims for science beyond the 
region of inorganic nature and the lower phenomena of biology. 
His scientific Synthesis did not embrace the phenomena of social and 
moral action. These were left to metaphysical handling; and apart 
from the few imperfect glimpses gained in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, by Hume, Turgot, Condorcet, and Kant, they 
remained in the hands of the metaphysicians till the time of Comte. 
Special departments of human life, legal, constitutional, economical, 
had heen investigated in a Positive spirit by his predecessors; but 
now for the first the whole sum of human phenomena was subjected 
to scientific treatment. The shifting phases of Faith, and the con- 
sequent changes of political action and institutions, were shown to take 
place in accordance with definite laws. The highest spiritual aspira- 
tions, disregarded by rationalists, or claimed by theologians as their 
peculiar province, were seen to be normal functions of social man. 
In a word, when Religion became Positive, there remained no more 
worlds for science to conquer. The work of the future was to take 
possession, to cultivate, and to build. 

The universality of Natural Law has by this time become a familiar 
word to thinking men. Yet it is placed by many upon a very 
flimsy and uncertain foundation. It is sometimes regarded as a 
deduction from some ulterior principle—“ the Persistence of Force,” 
for instance—this principle being itself laid down as a primary 
axiom the contrary of which is unthinkable. But of most of these 
“unthinkable” things it has to be said that the majority of men 
have thought and do still think them. The Persistence of Force, 
whether interpreted as the conservation of Vis Vira or energy, or in 
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the larger sense given to the words by Mr. Herbert Spencer,’ which 
includes the power by which a body occupies space, is not believed as 
anecessary truth by those, and they are many, who believe in the daily 
miracle of Transubstantiation. It is stated to be a self-evident truth 
that matter is indestructible. Yet even Mr: Spencer doubts whether 
Shakespeare himself “in his poetical anticipations ofa time when all 
things should disappear and ‘leave not a wrack behind,’ . . . . was 
not under the influence” of a belief directly contrary. Probably 
he was. And probably Shakespeare, if he had understood from 
Professors Helmholtz or Clerk Maxwell that a molecule of matter 
was nothing but a portion of the universal ether that had somehow 
become rotatory, might have thought it no very impossible conception 
to imagine those rotations gradually or suddenly to cease, and the 
universe to melt away like a morning mist. 

The universality of natural law, as put forward in the “ Philosophie 
Premiére’’ of Auguste Comte, rests upon no such dubious reasoning as 
this. It is announced as a truth obtained inductively like other 
truths of science. The conception of a permanent Order of Nature 
is, as Comte” has shown, one of which the growth has been ex- 
tremely slow. The origin of it in the simplest order of phenomena 
can be traced back earlier than theology itself. In the most complex 
phenomena, those of sociology, the conception has only been reached 
in our own time, and is grasped as yet by a very small minority of 
mankind. It rests, and must continue to rest, on observation solely. 
Complete and absolute certainty with regard to it is, and will for 
ever remain, unattainable. Certainly sufficient for the needs of 
human life has at last been placed within our grasp; but any 
attempt to deduce it as a corollary of some d priori truth will but 
weaken its force, by provoking the most facile refutations. Until 
the creation of Sociology had extended the conception of law to the 
complexities of human life, it remained incomplete, however strong. 
Henceforth it stands as the chief corner-stone on which the life of 
the future, stabler and therefore nobler, is to be built up. 

Already, then, we begin to see one startling difference between the 
Synthesis of Comte and the Synthesis of Des Cartes or of the 
Evolutionists. Comte’s Synthesis is no attempt to deduce an 
explanation of the phenomena around us from one or two elementary 
axioms. The inductive spirit prevails throughout over the deduc- 
tive. The very foundation of the whole, the belief in the Univer- 
sality of Law, is put forward, not as a self-evident truth, but as the 
slow growth of patient observation. 

And what is true of the foundation is true also of the super- 


(1) Mr. H. Spencer’s “ First Principles,” pp. 173—188. 
(2) See “ Positive Polity,” vol. i. pp. 19 and 334 (English Translation); also vol. iv. 
p. 154. 
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structure. It is frankly admitted that since the conception of 
law implies an Equation, implies therefore precise quantitive measure- 
ment, the ideal perfection of a scientific philosophy would be that 
every phenomenon in Nature should be traceable by deduction, more 
or less prolonged, from one general principle. If in the same way 
in which the planetary movements can be brought under the law of 
gravitation,.so the molecular movements of heat, electricity, chemical 
affinity, and organic growth could all be viewed, together with the 
phenomena of gravitation, as more or less complicated cases of one 
and the same law, then would there be a unity and harmony in 
scientific doctrine to which the Synthesis of Auguste Comte makes 
no pretension whatever. Yet, be it noted, that even from this very 
visionary Utopia, visionary because framed without regard to man’s 
intellectual stature, the highest phenomena of all would be utterly 
excluded. The facts of sensibility, that is to say, the whole spiritual 
world of man, would find no place in it whatever. 

The fact is, however, that, even in the humbler regions of Inor- 
ganic Physics, the hopes of realising the dream of unity are of the 
very faintest. Granted that light, heat, sound, electricity, mag- 
netism, are molecular movements transmutable one into the other; 
granted that arrested molar movement displays itself as molecular 
movement; granted that the pressure of a gas is due to the varying 
motion of its molecules impinging on the walls of the vessel that 
contains it; granted that the rigidity, or space-occupying power of 
matter, is due to the formation of vortices in a frictionless ether, 
each vortex-atom being henceforth indestructible; granted all these 
conceptions to be real, and granted, also, the far greater postulate that 
their equations of motion could be formed and algebraically solved, 
still the question recurs, Has one step been made towards accounting 
for the fall of Newton’s apple? ‘To resort to “extra-mundane”’ 
atoms, which by their pressure on the ether of the universe caused 
pressure and mutual approximation between masses of matter (that 
is to say, between those portions of the ether which, by becoming 
rotatory, had lost their repellent character) might be a satisfactory 
explanation to the Hindoo cosmogonists, who rest their world upon 
an elephant and the elephant on a tortoise, and are content to 
inquire no further. But whom else could it satisfy? The law by 
which gravity works has been explained for us by Newton and his 
predecessors. The ultimate nature of gravity is likely to remain for 
a very long time to come, and, so far as we can yet see, for ever, an 
insoluble mystery. 

‘nough has been said to show that in the Positive Philosophy no 
attempt is made to describe the universe as an Evolution from one or 
two simple principles. The unity of this Philosophy is a unity not 
of Doctrine but of Method. To find fixed relations of co-existence or 
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of succession in every department of phenomena is the primary 
object. Sometimes the more special relations established by Induc- 
tion in one department can be shown to be deducible from some 
more general relation in another. Lagrange’s Mécanique Analytique 
is an instance in point. Such an operation, when it can be legiti- 
mately conducted—that is to say, when it does not depend on 
chimerical and unverifiable hypotheses—constitutes a real progress 
in science. But though valuable, it is not essential to the positivity 
of the speculations; and the Positive philosopher watches it in 
every case with jealousy, remembering that ‘ idol of the tribe,” long 
ago pointed out by Bacon, which tempts “ the human understanding 
to suppose a greater degree of order and equality in things than it 
really finds.” ! 

But if Positivism is content to rest on the inductions of each 
science, without attempting the task of deducing all the sciences 
from one, how, it will be asked, can there be any question of a 
Scientific Synthesis’ Chemistry, Biology, Mathematics, Physics, 
are left as so many independent, disconnected bodies of truth; and 
are we not thus thrown back again on the interminable dispersion of 
scientific specialities, under which even the scientists themselves are 
beginning to groan, and which the public has long since found 
intolerable ? 





The creation of the science of Sociology supplies the answer. 
Taken in connection with the dependent science of Kthics—that is 
to say, of the Conduct of Man as member of a society and moulded 
by social tradition—it forms the most complicated class of phe- 
nomena with which the mind can deal. Like other sciences, it 
consists first and principally of inductions proper to itself. In the 
sum of phenomena visible in societies of the present and past, the 
thinker observes certain general facts, certain fixed relations amidst 
the multiform divergences. These form the inductive body of the 
science. Yet, in pushing his inquiries to their limit, the thinker 
is inevitably led to consider the physical nature of the unit of which 
societies are made; and also the physical environment of those 
societies. It needs but little consideration to see this. Such facts 
ws fall under the head of climate, fertility of soil, the laws of popu- 
lation, the relation of the sexes and the comparison of their faculties, 
the comparison of races, the influence of institutions and employ- 
ments on health, and numberless other classes that might be ‘ 
named, show how incomplete the science of Sociology must be if 
severed from biology and physics. Biology, in like manner, dealing 


(1) “Novum Organum,” Book 1, ch. xlv. Among the strange misconceptions of 
Comte’s philosophy to be found in Mr. Mill’s criticism, perhaps the strangest is his 
charge of exaggerated straining towards Unity. Unity of Method, certainly ; but not 
the unity of the Materialist. 
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with the mutual action and adjustment of Organisms and their 
Environment, presupposes the study of that environment—the study, 
that is, of physics or cosmology. This latter, again, falls naturally 
into the two divisions of the physics of the earth, and the physics 
common to the earth and the solar system. It will be remembered 
that this last distinction, no more than the others, pretends for a 
moment to rest upon any intrinsic difference between the two sue 
as would be remarked by a being of superhuman powers placed out- 
side them. It depends simply upon man’s position and man’s 
faculties. On the Harth man is in a position to observe and to 
experiment upon chemical phenomena, electrical phenomena, thermal 
phenomena, and so on. In the Sun and in the planets he has very 
limited powers of observing these, and no power whatever of handling 
them by experiment. But, on the other hand, he has in Astronomy 
the immense advantage of being able to study the most general 
class of physical phenomena—those of mechanical motion—undis- 
turbed by friction, by resisting media, or the countless other forces 
which impede its observation on the earth. And, finally, this last 
study brings us back to that which is the most perfect type of all 
science, the study of those space-relations which enable us to 
measure magnitude indirectly, so that inaccessible distances, velo- 
cities, or volumes can be determined precisely by their relation to 
a unit which lies within our reach. 

Surveying once more this series of scientific conceptions, we see 
that they have been arranged in the order of their increasing 
generality and decreasing complexity. Sociology is less general 
than Biology, and more complex. It deals with the life not of ail 
species, but of a single species. ‘To the complexities proper to 
Biology, it adds those which spring from the filiation of successive 
generations. So Biology adds to the facts of inorganic matter, the 
more complicated facts peculiar to organized matter. Passing to the 
domain of unorganized matter, we find that Chemistry, in like 
manner, superadds to those properties common to all substances 
the study of the properties peculiar to special kinds of substance, 
and of the combinations of two or more of these kinds. And so on 
till we come to the most general relations of all, those of Extension 
in space. 

Here then we have a simple linear series of seven classes of 
scientific truths, easily apprehended by the mind, held together by 
logical links of the most natural sort, and in which every great 
scientific conception from the times of the earliest Greek geometers 
to our own, finds a fitting place. It will be remarked, however, 
that the classification is not one of Beings, Objects, or Substances, 
but rather of Properties, Facts, or Occurrences. Every sensible 
object consists of a group of diverse phenomena, vital, chemical, 
electrical, optical, thermal, mechanical, geometrical, kc. A science 
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in the strict sense of the word, as opposed to mere erudition, is 
formed by abstracting from various objects each class of phenomena 
in turn, and studying the laws or fixed relations that obtain in it. 
The perfection of knowledge would of course be that our measure- 
ment of each class of relations should become so quantitatively 
precise as to enable us to pass back again from the abstract to the 
concrete, and forestall the exact mode in which any complex object 
would behave. But it very rarely happens that we are able to do 
this. In the case of the solar system, where the facts that come 
within our range are almost exclusively facts of mechanics, the 
mutual action of the different bodies composing it can be estimated, 
and the condition of the system on a given day foretold, with very 
great accuracy. We have here a rare and exceptional instance in 
which Nature, so to speak, has herself abstracted for us most of the 
complicating conditions which render the study of motion on the 
earth so difficult. But when friction or a resisting medium have to 
be taken into account, the case is very different. The motion of « 
cannon-ball shot through the air is by no means a matter of pure 
science. Empirical observation must be brought in to correct the cal- 
culations of the geometer. Yet a bullet flying through the air would 
seem to be one of the simplest of natural objects. Take one of the 
more complicated, as for instance the state of the weather at any given 
time and place. Of the various conditions which determine weather, 
astronomical, barological, hygrometrical, electrical, thermal, &e., each 
can be determined with various degrees of precision, separately ; but 
to interpret the congeries of phenomena, or accurately to predict 
them, far surpasses our- powers. ‘Storm warnings,” says a recent 
writer in Nature, “are not founded on laws that can be distinctly 
stated. . . . They depend to some extent upon practical experience, 
which, like that of the shepherd and sailor, cannot easily be com- 
municated to others. . .. After a century of research by men of 
the greatest. eminence—mathematicians,"physicists, meteorologists— 
we cannot tell why the air presses heavier at ten o’clock than at four 
o'clock.” And if this is so with inorganic bodies, is it likely to be 
otherwise with such far more complicated objects as living bodies, or 
organized societies ? 

What is called Descriptive Science, therefore, finds no place in the 
Positive Synthesis, except so far as the materials afforded by it may 
be needed for the study of each group of abstract laws. The purpose 
of the Synthesis being to penetrate the mind with the conception of 
the uniform Order of Nature, it is evident that the description of 
any one concrete object, such as a crystal, a state of weather, an 
animal, a nation, &c., will not forward that purpose. What is 
wanted is the analysis of each object into the various phenomena, 
activities, properties, forces, which, taken together, compose it ; and 
then the discovery of the uniformities which are found to exist in 
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each group of phenomena as observed in this object and in any 
others. A lump of gold, a mass of air, the blood in the arteries of 
the brain, have the common property of gravitating. From the 
observation of these gravitating phenomena we construct the 
abstract science of gravitation. They all have certain thermal pro- 
perties, certain luminous qualities. From searching into these and 
countless other substances which also exhibit the like, we discover 
the uniformities which constitute the abstract sciences of light and 
heat. The passage back again from the abstract to the concrete, 
from the uniformities in each group of abstracted phenomena to the 
complex of phenomena of different kinds which we call a Thing or 
concrete Object, is possible, as we have seen in astronomy, but very 
rarely possible elsewhere. 

It will be noted that this distinction rests not upon any absolute 
difference in the nature of the things to be studied, but upon the 
nature and extent of human powers of investigation. It was said 
once of the Deity that he geometrizes. If we were as gods, we 
might do the same. If we had been there to see when the founda- 
tions of the world were laid; if, to use modern language, we could 
have observed the moment when the motionless ether began to rotate, 
and thus to form vortex-atoms; if we could measure the rotatory 
velocity of these, the shapes which they assume, the ‘groups which 
they form, the vibrations of each atom separately, and of the group 
as a whole, their translations to and fro, the frequency and the force 
of their collisions ; and if, having carefully observed and measured 
all these separately, our deductive powers were great enough to 
construct the equations of all these complicated motions, then perhaps 
we might have been in a position to consider why gold is yellow, 
and silver white; and we might have looked forward then to atime, 
some thousands of years hence, when we should find out why the 
fowls of the air and the herbs of the field bring forth after their 
kind. But these powers of exploration failing us, all attempts to 
explain the ultimate properties of objects either resolve themselves 
into learned repetitions of the thing to be explained, as when opium 
is said to send to sleep owing to its dormitive influence, or involve 
the assumption and clever manipulations of chimerical hypotheses 
which can never be brought to the test of fact, and lend themselves 
to any and every use that it is sought to make of them. 

The Positive Synthesis then is no encyclopedia of knowledge. 
There are numberless branches of concrete and practical knowledge, 
as mechanical engineering, geology, natural history, medicine, law, 
politics, &c., which may be left each to be studied by the various 
classes whom they concern with the degree of detail that may be 
needed in each case. It has already been said that from these 
practical studies, carried on by men previously well-trained in the 
whole range of scientific method, fresh light will continually be thrown 
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upon the Positive Synthesis. The purpose of that Synthesis, it cannot 
be repeated too often, is to present such a clear conception of the 
Order of the World as may suffice for the development of man’s powers 
and for the guidance of his life. This is needed not for this or for that 
section of society, but for all citizens of whatever class, of either sex. 
It is not the acquisition of knowledge that is the essential thing 
here, but the implanting of method; the impression upon the mind 
and on the whole nature, by a connected course of teaching, of two 
things : first, of the existence of a Universal Order in every depart- 
ment of thought and observation; secondly, of the greater range 
within which this Order can be modified, as we pass gradually from 
the simpler and the more general phenomena to the more complex 
and more special; from the facts of astronomy to those of biology ; 
from the facts of biology to those of human life and conduct. 

It will be remarked that each science consists of two classes of laws ; 
first, of Inductions gained by observation and generalisation in its 
own special domain; these being controlled, secondly, by Deductions 
from the more general and more simple sciences that precede it. This 
controlling influence is partly logical ; partly, that is to say, an influ- 
ence of method; partly it is one of scientific result. A rational study 
of Physics in all its branches presupposes, both on account of the train- 
ing given to the mind, and on account of the result to be obtained, 
the study of the laws of Space and Motion ; Chemistry, in like manner, 
presupposes Physics; Biology again is impossible without both Physics 
and Chemistry ; Sociology, to those who would go beneath the surface, 
implies both the methods and the leading results of the foregoing ; 
and Morals, or the scientific study of human conduct, implies in 
addition to these, a knowledge of the laws of social filiation. But 
the prevalent tendency to exaggerate the deductive influence of the 
more general, and, so to speak, coarser, science over the more special, 
to deduce, that is to say, physical phenomena, as Des Cartes and the 
molecular physicists have endeavoured, from mathematical, chemistry 
from physical, biological from chemical, and so on—has been 
gencralised by Comte under the very pregnant title of Materialism ; 
Spiritualism being the name given to the converse error of attending 
exclusively to the phenomena of the more special science, ignoring 
the methods and results of the more general, on which it depends. A 
physicist exaggerating the influence on his science of mathematical 
truth illustrates the first error ; one who should ignore it, as was to 
some extent Faraday’s case, exemplifies the second. A very simple 
instance of materialism, or exaggerated deduction in physics, would be 
the following. Mariotte and Boyle, early in the last century, discovered 
a mathematical law according to which the volume of gases, at equal 
temperatures, depended on their pressure. Relying on the principle 
that equal mechanical foree would produce equal effects, it might be 
supposed that a continuance of the pressure would continue to 
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produce the same decrease in the volume. But observation shows 
that this is not the case. “The law of Boyle is not perfectly ful- 
filled by any actual gas.... When a gas is near its point of 
condensation its density increases more rapidly than the pressure.” ' 
Again, it might have been thought that an extremely simple mathe- 
matical law could have been formulated to express the way in which 
the volume of a liquid will diminish with diminishing temperature. 
A pound of water at boiling point fills a certain space ; lower the tem- 
perature a degree, the volume diminishes ; a degree lower, the ratio 
of diminution is still apparently the same; and relying on the broad 
principle that heat is a motion of molecular repulsion, the observer 
might suppose that a simple arithmetical law would enable him to 
predict the result of a yet further diminution. But no such very 
simple law is discoverable; and, strange to say, when the water falls 
to 89.1°, the diminution ceases altogether. Lower the temperature 
a degree further, the water instead of contracting expands. There 
is no crystallization, no turning into ice, no visible molecular change, 
the water is water still; but from that point onwards cold continues 
to expand it until the freezing point is reached, and it attains at a 
bound «a volume considerably larger than that with which it started. 
These are facts which no deductive process, resting on general 
principles of mechanics, could have enabled us to predict. Any 
such predictions substituted for direct observation and experiment 
would have been justly described as erude. In Comte’s phrase they 
would be materialistic. 

Of similar crudeness visible in applications of physics and 
chemistry to biological phenomena the history of recent thought is 
full. arly in the last century Boerhaave founded the great school 
of medicine based on the application of mechanics to physiology. 
“ He supposed that the adaptation of the calibre of the vessels to 
the size of the globules of the animal fluids was the principle which 
regulated the circulation of the humours, their separation from the 
blood in the different organs of secretion, as well as the morbid con- 
gestion of the blood in defluxions, tumours and inflammations ; so that 
in the treatment of disease all the efforts of the physician were to 
be directed to the establishment of this mechanical equilibrium.” * 
This is biological materialism. We have had plenty of it in our time: 
explanations of nervous phenomena by electricity, explanations of 
life by disquisitions on the character of the chemical elements of 
organized bodies, and so on. Nor have the opposite spiritualistic 
errors been absent. But for the moment these are in abeyance. 

Apply Comte’s extended sense of the word Materialism to the 
celebrated controversy of our time, whether men and animals are 
automata. ‘ Animals,” says Professor Huxley, “ are conscious 


(1) Clerk Maxwell, “‘ Theory of Heat,” p. 29. 
(2) Penny Cyclopedia, Art. Boerhaave. 
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automata.” * Orthodoxy starts at the words. But orthodoxy apart, 


the common sense of men suspects either a gigantic error in fact, 
or else a strange diversion of words from their common meaning. 
Let us see if this is so. 

The word Automaton has a well-defined and commonly accepted 
meaning. It is used of a machine so constructed as to imitate 
actions of men or animals, Vaucanson, in the last century, con- 
structed a flute-playing figure, described by D’Alembert. It un- 
doubtedly played upon the flute. It forced air from its mouth 
against the opening, the lips by opening more or less widely produced 
different octaves, the tones were regulated by the fingers. If the 
question is asked us, How does the machine differ from a living 
flute-player ? our first simple answer is that the one lives and the 
other docs not. And if pressed to explain a little further, we go 
on to say that the machine is moved by a coiled spring, which acts 
upon levers; while the flute of the living player is managed by 
masses of soft substance called muscular tissue capable of contract- 
ing and relaxing under the influence of another kind of substance 
valled nerve-tissue. Now the activities of a coiled spring and those 
of the simplest living substance are so extremely different, that 
for the purposes of language and of thought it is found very con- 
venient to distinguish them. Many other activities of an inter- 
mediate degree of complexity, as those of chemistry for instance, lie 
between them. It is inconvenient and-far-fetched to endeavour to 
describe chemical action in terms of mechanical action. And the 
degrees of vital activity are many, and their extremes wide apart. 

sefore comparing the activity of an automaton with that of a dog 

or man, would it not be wiser to compare it with that of a plant or 
of a jelly-fish ? The characteristics of the simplest living thing 
are, its inter-action with the world around it, its growth, and its 
producing after its kind. In every living cell, animal and vegetal, 
we find a species of protoplasm with an apparent power of self- 
motion for which we have no other word than spontaneous. We 
cannot imitate this protoplasm by any process of synthetic chemistry, 
though we have tried very hard to do so. Much less will any 
mechanical combination imitate it. 

Yet this is the very lowest stage of the vital hierarchy. As we 
go higher we find this spontancity assuming very complex and 
curious forms. Growth, for instance, is a most unmechanical pheno- 
menon when we look at it closely. The plant producing after its 
kind is exceedingly unlike anything done by a coiled spring. 
From plants we pass to the higher animals, and find there, along 
with these wonderful facts of growth and reproduction, and so 
on, certain muscular actions of ants, bees, and the like, extremely 
different from anything we have seen in Vaucanson’s flute-player ; 


(1) See Fortnightly Review, November, 1874, p. 577. 
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and finally we come to still more remarkakle doings of dogs, 
elephants and men, for which, most men think, and [ am common- 
place enough to agree with them, that the word automaton, suggestive 
us it is of Vaucanson and Mr. Maskelyne’s Psycho, is perhaps the 
most ill-chosen word that could have been found in the language. 
The vital spontaneity has assumed here extremely complex shapes ; 
but in its primitive protoplasm it is quite hard enough for the 
mechanician to explain or imitate. 

What then? Do you deny the existence of natural laws in the 
phenomena of living bodies?’ Assuredly not. But a “law” for 
me is no expression of an outside reality. It is an expression of an 
altogether human fact. Itis simply the perception on man’s part, 
more or less perfect, of regularity in the midst of irregularity, of 
unity amidst plurality. I see before me a thousand triangles, and I 
could easily construct a thousand or a million, none of which shall 
have the same shape. But in one thing they all agree; viz., that 
their three angles are equal to two right angles. That perception of 
unity amidst divergence is what I calla law. Passing from these 
simple geometrical facts through the less simple facts of physics and 
chemistry to the still more complex facts of living bodies, I find 
here, amidst amazing divergences of all sorts, certain uniformities, 
certain facts, universally prevalent, of inter-action with the environ- 
ment, and growth, and death, and reproduction ; and to these and 
others, I give the name of btological laws. They seem to me very dif- 
ferent from mechanical laws, therefore I give them a different name. 

And if to all this it be said—Yes, but if we only knew everything 
about it, we should sce a great deal more than that unity amidst 
diversity of which you speak; we should sce that each of the 
diversities had also its raison d’étre, and was dependent upon some 
play or other of molecular forces, ultimately resolving itself into a 
motion or motions of the universal ether; I should give way at once. 
No one can deny that if man were God, he might very possibly 
know everything, past, present, and to come. All that can be main- 
tained is that for this purpose his faculties, which are at present 
human,,must become divine or semi-divine. If we were as gods we 
should sce, perhaps, and be able to render a geometrical account of the 
numerous atomic forces, in both lines of Shakespeare’s parentage, 
which resulted in an organism capable of producing Hamlet. You 
may call this organism an automaton if you will, just as the Calvinist 
speaks of man as “clay in the hands of the potter.” But I see little 
use in such a strained application of the word. It seems to me to 
resolve itself finally into a repetition of the old Theology in terms 
of Atheism.' 


(1) It may be well to say that I do not accuse Professor Huxley either of Theism or 
Atheism ; understanding him, like myself, to disavow either. I only wish to point out 
where it seems to me that consistency leads. 
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It may help to illustrate the difference between the Positive 
method and that recrudescence of metaphysics which is now passing 
current for science under very distinguished names, to contrast 
Comte’s mode of presenting biological truth with some of the 
favourite modern speculations on the same subject. 

I believe Comte to have been the first thinker who seized, amidst 
all the manifold phenomena of living bodies, the one fundamental 
fact, that life consisted in the constant action and reaction, tending 
to adjustment, between Organism and Environment'—(‘ conciliation 
permanente entre la spontan¢ité intérieure et les fatalitésextérieures” 

Comte makes no attempt to account for the origin of life. We 
know with what remarkable zeal such attempts have been made ot 
late years. The final result, however, so far, has been that such 
eminent physicists as Helmholtz have been obliged to resort to the 
singular hypothesis that the germs of life have been deposited on our 
planet by a meteor, Such a conjecture, though it again recalls 
Hindoo cosmogony, placing the world on an elephant and the 
elephant on a tortoise, and the tortoise on nothing, at any rate 
expresses the conviction which has forced itself even on those who are 
most keen in the attempt to evolve the universe from a nebula, that 
the study of vital phenomena cannot be treated as a mere corollary 
of chemical sciences. Le this difference objective, i.c. dependent on 
some radical distinction in the phenomena themselves, or be it merely 
subjective, /.e. dependent on the greater complexity of the phenomena, 
and the limitations of human faculties, so that the mind is incompe- 
tent, from its own infirmity, to deduce the facts of life from the 
laws of chemistry and physics, this may remain for a time in doubt ; 
it in no way affects the practical conclusion, that biology must 
remain a separate science. Comte’s linear classification of the 
sciences remains utterly unaltered by the discovery, should it prove 
to be one, that the gradations of transition from one science to 
another are imperceptible. Granted that in the intense heat of 
Sirius all the elements turn out to be decomposed into hydrogen, 
still, for terrestrial beings, the distinctions of chemical science and 
chemical methods would stand unchanged. ‘lo treat chemistry as 
a corollary of any of the other physical sciences, would be just as 


, 

(1) Mr. Herbert Spencer, in vol. i. p. 76 of his Biology, throwing doubt on the 
initiative of Comte in this matter, represents him as speaking of this harmony between 
the organism and the milice or environment simply as one among the conditions 
essential to life. But Comte’s words are, even in the passage quoted by Mr. Spencer, 
“la condition fondamentale de la vie” (Vhilosophic Positive, vol. iii. p, 289, Ist ed.), 
Only « few lines before, Comte had been criticising Dichat’s definition of life (the 
antagonism of the organism and its surroundings), on the precise ground that it sup- 
pressed “]’un des deux Glémens inséparables dont U harmonic constitue nécessairement Cidée 
generale de vie.’ But these words are not quoted by Mr. Spencer. In page 301 Comte 
specially explains the meaning attached to the word Milieu, as including not merely 
the circumambient fluid, but “J'ensemble total des circonstances extérieures, dun genre 
quelconque, nécessaires d l’existence de chaque organisme déterminé.”’ 
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impossible as it is now. Iluman action and observation are limited 
to a range of heat far lower than that of the sun; and in the solar 
heat at least these elements remain undecomposed. So, even should 
it prove ultimately to be the case that as the result of chemical com- 
binations, the lowest forms of life arise, biology would none the 
less be made up of distinct inductions of its own, though resting on 
the foundation of the universally applicable truths of physics and 
chemistry. 

Gravitation acts on the blood or on the sap exactly as on the waters 
of a river; so with the laws of electricity, of heat, or of chemical 
action. It is the way in which all these are combined in a living 
organism that makes the difference. Granted that the lowest 
organisms were producible in a laboratory, yet the higher are not; 
any claim to the contrary being justly classed with spiritualist 
miracles. According to received theories of evolution, these higher 
forms have taken many hundreds of millions of years to evolve out 
of the lower. These millions of years, like the heat of Sirius, are 
things with which we cannot easily come into any sort of mental 
contact. But at any rate they imply the admission of what for 
human purposes is the all-important fact, that these various forms 
of life within a period sufficient!y long to cover the history of human society, 
are permanent or very nearly so. If it takes a million of years to 
evolve a species (/.c. to produce by natural selection a variety so dis- 
tinct as to be infertile or to produce infertile offspring with the parent 
stock), then it follows that within a hundred thousand, or at any 
rate within fifty or twenty thousand years, species may be practically 
regarded as permanent. Now, considering that we are not thirty 
centuries distant from Homer or King David, five hundred or even 
two hundred centuries scems a very fair margin to allow for the 
extension of our sympathies and interests. And if this be called 
Utilitarian—a word which when used reproachfully, implies, I 
suppose, too strong a sense of immediate practical utility, 
Positivism must submit to the imputation. 

But let us consider the matter a little further. The scientific 
world has been in a state of strange excitement since the appearance 
of Mr. Darwin’s book on the Origin of Species. We are told that 
the Newton or the Kepler of the science of life has at last appeared. 
A new intellectual era is supposed to have begun. Natural selection, 
or the survival of the fittest, is applied as a master-key to unravel all 
manner of problems, not biological merely, but social and moral ques- 
tions of every kind. Even chemistry acknowledges the influence. 
Various elementary substances are supposed in some past period to 
have existed in competition with each other, and the fittest to have 
survived. 


I fear 





The notion of the gradual Transmutation of Species, by a passage 
from the simpler to the more complex, is of course, as Mr. Darwin 
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has taken such care to explain, very much older than his book. It 
was worked out with extreme care, for instance, by Lamarck at the 
beginning of the century.’ But in England the strength of theo- 
logical prejudices was too great, till the century was half over, to 
admit of its being popularly canvassed. The consequence is that the 
name of Darwin has becn commonly attached to a conception which 
does not in reality belong to it. The specialty of Mr. Darwin was 
in suggesting, not the fact that species were transformed, but the 
particular way in which the transformation has taken place; namely, 
by the competition of crowded generations for subsistence, and the 
survival of the varicties best adapted to the environment. 

The extreme modesty with which this hypothesis was put forward 
by its author, the candour with which the obvious objections to it 
were acknowledged, the undoubted reality of the alleged source of 
modification, and above all the valuable and truly positive researchés 
into the actual laws of heredity which have been associated with it, 
were such as to take the sting from all adverse criticism. It is the 
amazing confidence with which, not by Mr. Darwin, but by his ad- 
vocates, the modest hypothesis has been inflated into a scientific 
doctrine, that invites attack. In Professor Hacckel’s ‘ Anthropo- 
genie,” ” which is recognised as one of the most authoritative exposi- 
tions of the subject, there is no trace of doubt or hesitation. The 
correspondence between the two records upon which the doctrine 
rests, the Embryonic record, and the Geologic record, is boldly stated 
to be so perfect that nothing but theological blindness or hardness of 
heart can resist the obvious conclusion. The enormous gaps and 
discrepancies in this correspondence, if not absolutely ignored, were 
passed over with the most astounding levity. Many of the stages in 
embryonic life have in the course of countless generations come to 
coalesce, we are told. Or again, the animals corresponding to a 
certain stage have been very much altered by the struggle for exist- 
ence so as to be unrecognisable. Or finally, the geologic record is 
“imperfect.” Imperfect, indeed, it is—how imperfect is hardly ever 
realised by the popular audiences before whom this frail hypothesis 
is propounded as a new gospel. ‘Take this one single instance, 
amongst countless others. 

Much time is spent by Professor Haeckel on the description of the 
Amphioxus or lancelet,” the lowest of the vertebrates, and distinguished 
from all others by being headless. Its similitude to an embryonic 


(1) The three principles worked out with such vigour and mastery of detail by 
Lamarck in his “ Philosophie Zoologique,” were (1) that organic structures increase with 
use, and diminish by disuse; (2) that changes in the environment lead to the increased 
use of certain structures, the diminished use of others ; (3) that the resultant modifica- 
tions become fixed in the organism by heredity. 

(2) Leipsic, 1874. 

(8) “ Next to Man,” Professor Haeckel observes, “ Amphioxus is the most interesting 
of all vertebrates: das interessanteste aller wirbelthiere!” Man ought to be very 
grateful that the first place is still reserved for him. 
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condition of Ascidians, marks the nearest point of contact between 
the vertebrate and invertebrate domains. It has been classed as a 
fish ; but with perfect truth Professor Haeckel says, that in any sound 
system of classification, the distance between Amphioxus and the 
lowest Fish is greater than that between the lowest fish and Man. 
Here then we have a series of three equidistant terms, Man, Fish, 
Lancelet. Of the innumerable orders, genera, and species that can 
be interpolated between the two first terms, every one has some 
knowledge. It is possible to construct a more or less perfect linear 
series from man through the apes, and half-apes, to the marsupials 
and monotremes, thence to certain reptiles and amphibia, which shall 
lead down very gradually to the fish. Even here the series, with all 
the help of geology, is excessively imperfect ; and it becomes desirable, 
as Comte long ago pointed out, to construct certain artificial types 
so as to fill the interval. Of this privilege Professor Haeckel largely 
avails himself.! 

But of the equidistant period between the fish and the lancelet 
what have we to say? Even if we regard the lamprey and other 
cyclostomous fishes as stretching a plank over the enormous gulf, 
yet these have a cranial cavity with a brain to fill it, and clearly 
defined organs of sight, smell, and hearing. They have also a heart 
with two chambers and blood with red corpuscles. The lancelet has 
none of these things. Between the lancelet and the lamprey there is 
no trace extant of any intermediate link. The millions of years, or 
rather, as Professor Haeckel would imply, the hundreds of millions, 
required for the transition, by survival of the fittest, between the 
brainless vertebrate and the lowest that have brains, hearts, and eyes, 
have left not the faintest sign. Nay, there is the best reason for 
supposing that all the records have long ago disappeared. For 
the lancelet, like most of its supposed successors, had no bony 
parts capable of survival as fossils. We have then a gap in 
Evolution of at least a million centuries. Nowa million of centuries 
isalong time. It is possible that things may have happened in it 
that are not dreamt of in the Darwinian philosophy. 

It is needless to say that the attitude of Positivism to Darwinism is 

(1) It may be remarked that these artificial types as suggested by Comte were of course 
purely subjective. The fundamental error of Professor Haeckel lies in attributing to 
them with such unhesitating confidence objective existence. Of the twenty-two terms 
in his linear series, from Man to Protoplasm, some, as, for instance, the Protamnion 
(No. 15), have not even a near relation, either now alive, or discoverable in the geologic 
record. Haeckel evolves it, however, and endows it with objective existence, without a 
moment’s hesitation. Similarly he invents a new species of inarticulate Ape-men (Alali 
or Pithecanthropoids) between the higher apes and ourselves. It is with this as with 
so many of the hypotheses of the physicists: useful very often as subjective artifices, 
they become mischievous and misguiding when treated as external realities. They pro- 
pagate, amongst other things, a stupendously exaggerated estimate of the scope of 
human faculties. In this way they popularise science for the moment, but ultimately 
discredit it and retard its progress. <A clever Jesuit, for instance, could hardly wish for 
more pleasant sport than to dissect them. 
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not one of adverseargument. Toattempt to disprove what is alleged 
to have happened a million years or a million of centuries ago, the 
evidence on either side being none, or of the scantiest, would be as 
bold a task as to refute the Athanasian creed, or the latest theory as 
to the authorship of Homer. The transmutation of species was 
always regarded by Comte as an open question; though, consider- 
ing that such transmutation takes place in periods of such length 
that relatively to human destinies it may be regarded as equivalent to 
permanence, the definition of the particular mode in which it may 
have taken place was regarded by him as a problem wholly beyond 
the scope of human powers. But for Lamarck, the author of the 
first systematic theory of evolution, he entertained always the most 
sincere respect. And he would have recognised, so much I think is 
certain, the value of certain indirect results of the vortex of con- 
troversy raised by the recent revival of Evolutionism in the Dar- 
winian phase. In the first place Mr. Darwin’s profound and truly 
positive researches into the laws of vital heredity, researches wholly 
separable from any hypothesis as to the origin of life or of species, 
would assuredly not have been undervalued by a thinker who had 
invariably, in his ‘‘ later” as well as earlier writings, indicated this as 
one of the most fertile regions of future biological research. And in 
the second place, it is not uninteresting to note that the extreme 
Evolutionists, in their zeal to construct man’s genealogical tree, have 
practically brought again into use the linear mode of expressing 
the scale of life, as opposed to classification “in three dimensions,” 
which Comte is regarded as so benighted for having failed to adopt. 
The criticisms of Mr. Herbert Spencer and others on this point fail of 
their mark, from entirely misapprehending the purpose which the 
classification of animals, or, indeed, of anything else, was intended to 
serve. Classification, Comte considered, was made for man, not man 
for classification. The scale or hierarchy of living beings is no 
expression of an objective reality: it isa powerful logical instru- 
ment for explaining the structure of the more complex beings, by 
examining analogous beings or structures that are less complex. 
And as the mind is so constructed that the act of comparison involves 
the presentation in sequence, and not simultaneously, of the things to 
be compared, classification is necessari/y, in the last resort, linear. 
Comte was as well aware as his critics of the necessity of the pre- 
liminary process of arranging groups according to natural affinities, 
without regard to linear sequence. But the final result, when the 
instrument, thus prepared, is to perform its logical function of com- 
parative reasoning, is to range the objects of enquiry in the linear 
sequence of increasing or diminishing complexity. It may well 
happen that the terms of the series may differ considerably in different 
problems. When Embryology is the dominant question, as it is likely 
to be fora long time with those who regard the question of the 
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origin of species as of overwhelming importance, the series will be 
like Haeckel’s, passing from ape to lemur, thence to kangaroo and 
platypus, and so on to reptile, amphibian and fish ; omitting all the 
quadrupeds with which we are most familiar ; omitting also the 
whole province of birds, as side-growths, branching off from the 
main stock in divergent directions. When the object is to trace 
the increasing complexities of brain-structure, and this on the whole 
will ultimately be considered a more important purpose, seeing that 
increase of brain-complexity implies increase of life, more multiform 
relations, that is to say, with the environment, then a series will be 
formed, such as Professor Owen has long since put forward, though 
the excitement of the recent search for origins has thrown it for a time 
into the shade. The familiar series Beast, Bird, Reptile, Fish, still 
remains a “natural” series for many of the most important purposes 
for which series are needed; the heart, the lungs, the hot blood, and 
the highly stimulated brain-life of the bird, bringing it near the 
mammalian none the less that its evolution from the reptile a million 
centuries ago may have been different from our own. A truer con- 
ception of the association of Man with the higher animals than is 
yet commonly dreamt of will one day be realised. Hunting them 
to death no longer, and substituting for the vivisection of them when 
drugged, agonised, or mutilated, their civinspection in the full in- 
tegrity of their life and motion, and thus concentrating upon their 
study the full powers of our reason, kindled then by sympathy, as it 
is now stunted by indifference,—we shall find it of the greatest 
importance to examine the degrees in which their life approximates 
to our own. From the series constructed with that purpose it is 
probable that the dog and the horse will not be omitted, and that 
Amphioxus will cease to be looked on as the “most interesting 
of all the vertebrates.” 

Knough has been said to illustrate the fundamental differences 
between the Positive and the Evolutionist modes of regarding 
biological science. I have dwelt upon them, because they illustrate 
more clearly perhaps than instances drawn from other departments 
of knowledge, the contrast between the Objective and the Subjective 
Synthesis. If I am right, the Objective Synthesis, the attempt to 
conceive the past and present of the universe, is a contradiction in 
terms: a dream, a chimera. The Subjective Synthesis, an orderly 
grouping of our knowledge in nearer or more distant relation to 
human destinies, largely and broadly conceived, is alone possible. 
Supposing for a moment that it be otherwise, and that the choice 
between the two be open to us, it is no doubt strictly consistent with 
the more ambitious scheme to concentrate more attention on the long 
past than on the momentary present, on the billions of geologic 
years than on the paltry thousands of human history, on the immen- 
sity of sidereal hosts than on the second-rate satellite of a second-rate 
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star, itself perhaps a satellite. The marvel is that any should come 
to think that such speculations bring them farther forward on their 
way. Grant your “space of four dimensions,’ ' there remains out- 
side it one of five, and yet another and another. Grant your 
matter resolved into vortices of ether, yet outside the ether you have 
to postulate your storm of ultra-mundane particles, and outside them 
again yet another storm. Grant Cypher for your denominator, and 
what matters it how little or how great your numerator be? In the 
presence of infinity a thousand years are as one day. The tower of 
Babel is no nearer the sky-roof than the lowliest cottage. 

We are now in a position to answer the question asked at the 
beginning of the previous article: What is the relation of Positivism 
to Evolutionism? Both claim to be based upon the realities of 
science, on the laws of nature. Both endeavour to group those 
realities together, and to present them to the mind as a coherent 
whole. Both recognize that science, apart from its technical and 
practical applications, misses its highest aim till it rises above the 
labyrinth of incoherent specialities. In what then do they differ ? 

The first answer must be, that while to Positivists the first question 
is, How things are? the first question for Kvolutionists is, How did 
they become ? ach school asks the other question also, but it is 
in the relative importance attributed to them that the difference lies. 
The Positivist begins his researches by trying to form a just measure 
of man’s intellectual stature. Having done that, he sees that the 
problem of the Evolutionists is essentially insoluble. To show how 
all living forms sprang from the simplest form, is only a special case 
of that general attempt to deduce all complicated things from a few 
simple things, which was first made on so gigantic a scale by Des 
Cartes, and which in his powerful hands so utterly broke down. Our 
deductive faculties are simply unequal to the task. A demigod’s 
would hardly suffice. For man to attempt it, implies recurrence to 
hypotheses as unreal as the fictions of the primeval creeds. 

Therefore the Positivist does what seems to him possible. He 
arranges the phenomena of nature in groups according to their 


(1) Professors Tait and Balfour not merely regard the conception of Space of four 
Dimensions with much complacency (see Unseen Universe, p. 220), but go on to say, 
with entircly irresistible logic, that outside this space of four dimensions there may be 
another space of five dimensions, and so on ad infinitum. ‘They go on to suggest that 
these were the heavens into which St. Paul was lifted in his vision; only that as “ the 
notion of four dimensions would have been totally unintelligible to any one eighteen 
hundred years ago,” he was able to give very little in the way of definite description of 
them. Most of us, I fear, are still eighteen hundred years behindhand in this respect. 
This treatise illustrates very significantly how readily all these super-scientific hypo- 
theses may lend themselves to the service of theological orthodoxy. But it will surely 
occur to those who are considering the question of disestablishing the Church, to doubt 
whether the study of the Catholic mysteries should be disendowed for the benefit of 
demonstrations that space has four dimensions, and that the two ends of a straight line 
will ultimately meet. 
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degree of generality and complexity, the more simple and more 
general being placed at one end of the series, the more special and 
complex at the other. Kach of these groups is studied separately— 
has its own distinct inductions. But each of the more special groups 
is also subject to the deductions from all the more general that pre- 
cede it. The molecules of the brain obey the law of gravitation. 

In this way the rival claims of deduction and induction are 
balanced. The all-pervading influences of Astronomy and Chemistry 
are fully recognised, but the danger of explaining Life by Chemistry, 
and Conduct by Medicine is avoided. It will thus be seen that in 
the positive Synthesis, contrary to the commonly accepted prejudice, of 
the two great intellectual procedures, induction, and not deduction, 
holds the more important place. It is by induction, not by deduc- 
tion, that we reach the greatest and most necessary of all modern 
truths, the universal prevalence of Law. And, in fact, essential as 
the combination of both may be, it is by induction that the most subtle 
and difficult truths of each science are first discovered. Even in 
mathematics, where deduction is easiest, this has been far more 
frequently the case than is usually thought." 

In the two highest and most complex branches of scientific inquiry, 
the laws of Social xistence, and of Individual Conduct, the danger of 
giving too great prominence to deduction becomes very much greater, 
This is conspicuously seen in the mode in which the social science, 
the existence of which since Comte’s time it has been impossible to 
deny, is commonly handled. An overweening amount of attention 
is given to the earlier, as compared with the later, history of our race. 
Strange to say, it is where the data are fewest and obscurest that the 
unwillingness to concede the title of science is least. The word 
Anthropology is practically limited to the study of men of the 
tertiary or quaternary periods. The laws of mental and social 
development during the last three thousand years, where materials 
for forming a sound judgment are really at hand, are still very com- 
monly regarded as lying outside the pale of science, and as belonging 
to the domain of literature. 

It peed hardly be said that so far as these primeval facts are within 
the range of scientific observation, and are not merely used as pegs 
on which to hang the tissues of individual conjecture, the Positive 
historian eagerly accepts and studies them. If Evolution means the 
early life of an animal or a nation, then, so far as we may have data 
for studying that early life, the Positivist is an Itvolutionist. 
Embryology has always been a part of Positive science. The whole 
science of Sociology, as Comte conceived it, rests upon the notion of 
development. Progress, in his view, was the advance from the 


(1) A signal instance of this is found in Wallis’s ‘ Arithmetica Infinitorum,” where 
the inductive method of research is frankly avowed and followed, 
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simple and incoherent to the complex and harmonious.’ But the 
Positive study of Evolution always stops short of ultimate origins. 
The limitations of our faculties and of our means of observation inter- 
pose insuperable obstacles. The origin of matter, the origin of 
species,—these things are like the authorship of Homer’s poems: 
we have not the necessary documents for forming an opinion. 

Therefore the Positive sociologist, while not neglecting the frag- 
mentary materials that reach him from earlier epochs, yet secks the 
main body of his materials in the social world that is known to us, 
not in the social world that is comparatively unknown. But what 
tempts the Evolutionist into the obscurer field is the desire to treat 
sociology exclusively by biological methods, ignoring or throwing 
into the shade the inductions which specially belong to it. 

And the resultant mischief is the greater, that Materialism, using 
this word in the sense above indicated, of overstrained deduction, 
leads to a neglect of the subtler and more fruitful means of observa- 
tion. For let it be noted, as the phenomena become more complex, 
so do the means of observation increase. We have far more ways of 
observing terrestrial phenomena than celestial. In the most com- 
plicated of terrestrial phenomena, those of life, in addition to the 
methods used in physics, the method of Comparison first assumes its 
full measure. In sociology the method of Filiation superadds itself 
to this. In morals, that is to say the study of human life as the 
resultant of long ages of social tradition, there comes in over and 
above all the rest, the method of Sympathy. It is not every one to 
whom it is given to observe a moral fact. As one man has an ear 
for tones, and another-an eye for colour, so some have, and some 
have not, the responsive delicacy of feeling which alone can enable 
them to perceive the subtler shades of Character and Conduct. In 
the future as in the past, in the future more than in the past, the 
noblest thoughts will come to men by Inspiration. 

To resume. The three closely-connected intellectual features of 
the Positive Synthesis are :—First, the precedence given to inductive 
over deductive reasoning, to such a point that the primary law on 
which the whole depends, the universality of the Order of Nature, is 
regarded as an inductive result. Secondly, the Synthesis is Relative 
in a double sense—relative to human needs largely and broadly 
conceived, relative to human faculties, of which, as compared with 
other philosophies, the estimate formed by Positivism is more modest, 
and, we think, more true. Finally, it is Subjective, not Objective ; it 
is no picture of the universe, but only of the relations of the universe 
to human life. 

It may be said, no doubt, that it is perfectly competent for Evolu- 





(1) See, amongst innumerable other passages which might be cited, ‘ Positive 
Polity,” vol. iii. p. 8, Mnglish ‘Translation. 
VOL. XXII. N.S, I 
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tionists to follow a similar course; to make Man their final object, and 
in the general arrangement of their inquiries, to follow practically 
the linear arrangement introduced by Comte.' It is no doubt com- 
petent for Evolutionists to devote themselves to the particular branch 
of the differentiating tree on which man is situated. But there is 
nothing, it would seem, in the principle specially compelling them 
to take this course. It is idiosyncrasy, tradition, or habit that 
determines whether more attention shall be devoted to our own solar 
system than to others, to our own planct than to its fellow-wan- 
derers, to things that have life than to things that have not, to verte- 
brate life than to invertebrate, to mammals than to fishes, to man 
than to other mammals, to the history of man in the last three thou- 
sand years than to the primitive tribes of glacial epochs, to the 
supreme social and religious problems of our own time than to 
minute inquiries into Karly English constitutions. 

But for the Positivist these relative values are graduated by the 
very principle of his Synthesis. He is no obscurantist. He does not 
deny the lesser lights because the greater exceed them in glory. 
The intellect is not with him, as in Egyptian or Jesuit theocracy, 
the slave of the heart. But though not the slave, it is assuredly the 
free ministering servant. The most complex intellectual questions 
of our time are also the questions of the greatest moral urgency. 
Good citizenship is compatible with philosophy of every school; but 
of the Positive Synthesis in its full maturity it is the direct logical 
consequence. 

The character of the Subjective Synthesis is summed up in Comte’s 
enlarged definition of the word Logic : “the combined action of feel- 
ings, images, and signs, inspiring the conceptions adapted to our 
requirements, moral, intellectual, or physical.” It follows from this 
that the conduct of human life is the crowning problem, the central 
object of research. It follows that researches which lie outside 
human destinies, and which have no relation to human powers, are 
spontaneously abandoned. But round this central problem the great 
results of thirty centuries of thought group themselves naturally. 
very intellectual energy is taxed, every method elaborated in the 
simpler investigations of the world around us is called into play. 
And, like each of the preliminary studies, the study of human life 
evokes methods of its own, in which within the range defined by our 
rigorous yet merciful destiny, thought is widened by imagination and 
kindled by passionate ardour for the ennoblement of Man. 

J. H. Brivers. 


(1) See, for instance, the programme to Mr. Herbert Spencer's ‘Systematic Philo- 
sophy,” where the arrangement is thus: First Principles, Cosmology, (indicated, but 
left vacant), Biology, Psychology, Sociology, Morals. This is very nearly Comte’s 
arrangement; the First Principles answering to the Philosophie Premitre (‘ Positive 
Polity,” vol. iv. p. 164) and the Thcorie Cércbrale occupying the place of Psychology 
though not treated as a separate science. 

















ON THE NEW PLAN OF SELECTING AND TRAINING 
CIVIL SERVANTS FOR INDIA. 


Tue conditions regulating the entrance of civil servants into the 
judical and fiscal service of India are not only of great interest to 
the future administration of our Indian possessions, but are also of 
much importance to the educated youth of this country, who are 
entitled to enter the Civil Service of India by a free competition. It 
is not too much to say that the high character of the competitive 
examination has already modified the education of the middle classes 
of this country, and that any material changes in it must produce ; 
serious effect for good or for evil, both in our schools and colleges. 
Under the existing system some thirty or forty Indian Civil Service 
appointments are annually given, and from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty candidates compete for them. They may do so at 
any age between seventeen and twenty-one, and at any of the four 
examinations during that period. ‘The subjects of examination are 
such as can be acquired in our public schools. But as schools vary 
considerably in the relative importance which they attach to certain 
branches of education, considerable latitude is given to candidates in 
the selection of subjects, which include classics, English, modern 
languages, mathematics, natural science, and moral philosophy. 
In the working out of the examination, classics and mathematics are 
favoured by marks, The very able committee which regulated the 
scheme of examination laid it down as a principle that they framed 
it with “an anxious desire to deal fairly by all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and all places of liberal education.” 

The successful candidates have now to undergo two years of 
probation before going to India. During this time their general 
education is supposed to be ended, and they have to qualify them- 
selves in political economy, law (English, Roman, Anglo-Indian, 
Ilindu, and Mohammedan), history and geography of India, and 
Oriental languages. If they pass satisfactory examinations in these 
subjects, and retain a good character, they receive at the rate of 
£150 for each of their two years of probation, and go out to India 
about twenty-two or twenty-two-and-a-half years of age. 

That is the present system; but from July of next year it is to be 
altered. The minimum of age of competition remains at seventeen 
as before, but the maximum age is to be reduced from twenty-one to 
nineteen, and the two years of probation may be spent wherever the 
successful candidate likes at his own cost; but if he select a uni- 
versity approved by the Sceretary of State, he is to receive £150 
ayeur. J’ractically, however, the changes are twofold. 
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1. Reduction of the maximum age from twenty-one to nineteen, 

2. University attendance during probation. 

Now, to do Lord Salisbury justice, he has not made these changes 
hastily or without full consideration. He recollected that this was 
more an Indian than an English question, and he, in the first place, 
corresponded with the Civil Service Commissioners and the two 
{nglish universities, and then forwarded that correspondence to the 
governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay in April, 1875. These 
governments circulated the correspondence among their representa- 
tive Civil servants in the presidencies, and as a result, if we add to 
them the governors, members of council, and judges, one hundred 
and ten persons in India reported on the subject. With these 
reports fully before them, the Secretary of State and his council, in 
February, 1876, resolved upon the changes above described. 

Let me take the reduction of age from twenty-one to nineteen 
first into consideration. It is clear such a serious change should not 
have been made without a preponderating—I would almost say 
overwhelming—amount of evidence in its favour. Lord Salisbury 
admits that the opinion in India is divided on the subject ; his words 
are: “ Thirty-three are in favour of raising the age ; twenty-seven 
in favour of lowering it.” But this statement gives a very inaccu- 
rate view of the case, for not only does it omit allusion to the large 
number who preferred the existing age of twenty-one, and reported 
against any alterations, but it does not include the opinions of all 
the hundred and ten reporters in the Blue Book. 
classed as follows :— 





They may be 


41 reporters were in favour of twenty-one as the maximum age. 

41 reporters thought the maximum should ‘be twenty-two or up- 

wards, 

I reporters were in favour of twenty as the maximum age. 

15 reporters were in favour of nineteen as the maximum. 

All this, no doubt, coincides with Lord Salisbury’s statement, 
that the opinion in India is divided, but, as I have shown, it is 
divided into two very unequal parts—-that is, ninety-five reporters 
are against reducing the age to ninetcen, and only fifteen are in 
its favour. Now with the overwhelming evidence against the course, 
so far as Indian opinion went, what evidence in England had Lord 


Salisbury to justify him in makine such an important reduction 
J J J 8 ] 
of age ? 


The Civil Service Commissioners were consulted, and they gave 
the most cogent reasons why no reduction of the maximum age from 
twenty-one to nineteen should be attempted. But Lord Salisbury 
says the universities are in favour of the reduction. Ile has given 
no proof of this. There are ten universitics in the country, and he 
consulted only two, Oxford and Cambridge. Dean Liddell, writing 
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on the part of Oxford, advocated the reduction, though Professor 
Jowett strongly protested against this view. But in the Cambridge 
letter from the Vice-Chancellor, no opinion at all is given in favour 
of the change, and the other cight universities were not consulted. 

And so the sum of the evidence in favour of reducing the maxi- 
mum from twenty-one years of age to nineteen is, that fifteen 
Indian officials are in favour of it, and one university; while 
opposed to the adoption of nineteen as a maximum are ninety-five 
Indian officials and the Civil Service Commissioners, and nine of 
the ten universities gave no opinion on the subject. 

Lord Salisbury and his council, then, must have acted from an 
inner conviction, and not from external evidence. Indian opinion 
was overwhelmingly against the reduction to a maximum of nineteen 
years of age, but Lord Salisbury and a distinguished member of 
his council, Sir Ifenry Maine, were strongly in its favour. In fact, 
the latter claims the reduction of age as his plan, for he says, “I 
frankly own I would reduce the age to nineteen if I had my own 
way.” And Lord Salisbury himself, in his first minute on the sub- 
ject, rests his opinion “on the plan advocated by the University of 
Oxford and Sir Ifenry Maine, rather than on that of Dr. Jowett and 
Lord Northbrook.” In fact, the Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford himself, Lord Salisbury, leans to the councils of Oxford and 
one of its professors, also a member of his council, against the 
opinion of ninety-five Indian officers, who try to pull the Secretary 
of State, Lord Salisbury, in another direction. 

India was no doubt strongly against the reduction of age, but 
then Oxford was in its favour, so Oxford was deemed wise and India 
foolish, and the reduction of age was determined. The reasons 
which guided Lord Salisbury and Sir Henry Maine no doubt 
appeared very cogent to them. They had high, perhaps exaggerated, 
opinions of the benefit of Oxford education, with its professed moral 
responsibility for students and its discipline. They saw that Oxford 
and Cambridge candidates for the Civil Service were decreasing, and 
they attributed this to the fact that as students only entered these 
universities at eighteen or nineteen, they could not obtain their 
degrees and compete with success before twenty-one. To raise the 
age to twenty-two, as it once was, when students from these univer- 
sitics were very successful, had the disadvantage of sending out men 
at an advanced period of life to India. But by lowering the age 
to nineteen, probationers, if they could not have university training 
before competition, could have it afterwards. The value of this sub- 
sequent training was enhanced in their eyes as a means of removing 
probationers from the perils of London. It was not sufficient to 
reply that the Civil Service Commissioners have never, in a single 
instance, had to refuse a certificate from any deterioration of cha- 
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racter acquired by a London residence, for the theoretical perils 
appeared greater than the practical immunity of danger established 
by along experience. It is true that Oxford and Cambridge have 
been of late sending fewer men to the Indian competition, but the 
Scotch and Irish universities, either directly, or conjoined with 
special training, have not failed in their supply, because their 
students enter at seventeen instead of nineteen as at the English 
universities, and thus they are able to give them a sound general 
university training, which ought to precede competition and not 
come after it. 

The error into which Lord Salisbury and Sir Henry Maine have 
fallen by reducing the age, is the conviction that no other course 
would be suitable to the English universities. Previous to 1866, 
when the age was twenty-two, Oxford and Cambridge supplied no 
less than two-fifths of the competing candidates. The reduction of 
the maximum age to twenty-one gave a great premium to the special 
preparers, just as the present reduction to nineteen will do still more 
effectually. From 1870 to 1874, the universities have directly sent 
forty-four of the successful candidates, though only fifteen of them 
have been from Oxford and Cambridge. It would have been easy 
to have raised this university contingent without altering the 
existing maximum of age, by the simple device of giving five 
hundred or one thousand marks to all candidates who possessed 
degrees in arts. It is quite true that this would have obliged them 
to take degrees in our English universities by twenty-one, but that 
sort of compulsion is what the legislature has recently attempted to 
enforce by adopting Mr. Trevelyan’s clause in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Bill, and by the amendment of Mr. Gregory—lost only by a 
majority of four—in favour of a two years’ curriculum for B.A. All 
the advantages of university association might thus have been secured, 
without monopoly to any university, and by the retention of the 
obviously sound and universally recognised academic principle that 
university culture should precede and not follow technical instruction. 
But the new regulations dislocate all our ideas of school and college 
education, and in the end will benefit no one but the special trainers. 

I will return to the general evils attending this reduction, 
especially in relation to other universities, but now I desire further 
to examine the evidence in the Blue Book. The most important 
question after that of age was whether, during the years of probation, 
the successful candidates should be associated in their further studies, 
and if so whether they should be associated at a special school or at 
the universities. In regard to the desirableness of association, the 
evidence was most decided, and in favour of it being at a university 
the balance of evidence was also strong. The statistics on the 
subject will be found fairly summed up in a table in the Governor- 
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General’s report, page 238 of this Blue Book. It may suffice to 
state that sixty-one reporters were in favour of association at the 
universities, and only fourteen advocated a special college. But, on 
the other hand, as only fifteen desired to reduce the maximum age 
of competition to nineteen, the great preponderance of opinion is 
that the study of the probationers after successful competition should 
be limited to technical subjects, and that they should not mix 
general with technical education. On this point the opinions of the 
Indian civil servants are very emphatic. Of one hundred and ten 
reporters, only nine attach much value to the universities as a place 
of general education, while one hundred and one are in favour of a 
purely technical education, which the large majority think the 
universities would give, although a minority would have more faith in 
getting it in special technical colleges. So, putting into one sentence 
the testimony of the Blue Book, there is a vastly preponderating 
evidence against reducing the age from twenty-one to nineteen as 
has been done by the Secretary of State, and there is a practical 
unanimity of opinion in favour of using the universities as places for 
the technical education of probationers. 

If the technical training of probationers at universities were 
deemed of such paramount importance, it might still have been 
adopted without reduction of the age of competition. Then all 
universities would still have participated in their education. The 
Scotch and Irish universities might, as before, have played their 
part in the general education of candidates before competition, and 
the two years of probation might have been spent at English univer- 
sities; for Lord Salisbury frankly acknowledges that his new system 
will not succeed in sending out civil servants to India much earlier 
than formerly ; in fact, in Lord Salisbury’s own words the new and 
the old plan “contemplate that candidates should leave for India at 
the same age as now.” 

In its original conception the scheme was no doubt similar to that 
discussed, and rejected as impolitic, by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners in their letter of the 3rd August, 1864. At that time it was 
proposed to send probationers to a single college, either at Oxford or 
Cambridge, where they might receive the benefits of association and 
technical education for their future calling. The Commissioners 
admit that this might produce an esprit de corps such as was fostered 
at Haileybury, but that this, acquired by a practical isolation from the 
general university work, would give the probationers little benefit of 
a university association. This abandoned plan of 1864 still seems 
to be at the bottom of Lord Salisbury’s new changes. But as 
the Commissioners then foretold, it would be impossible to select 
a single college, for the jealousy of the other colleges would defeat 
such a plan, and it would be equally impossible to select a single 
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university, with the other nine universities left out in the cold. 
They all recollected that the Civil Service of India was promised to 
be opened up in such a manner that—“ No part of the kingdom and 
no class of schools should exclusively furnish civil servants to India, 
and with an anxious desire to deal fairly by all parts of the United 
Kingdom and all places of liberal education.” These conditions are 
so wise and fair that, though the original purpose of Lord Salisbury 
probably was to limit the training to a single college in Oxford, the 
notion has been abandoned, at least nominally, and now all univer- 
sities and colleges are invited to co-operate in the training of proba- 
tioners. Yet this is practically impossible under the new conditions. 
We may assume by the experience of the past, that the great majority 
of the successful candidates will be close on the maximum age of 
nineteen, for age tells ina keen intellectual competition, just as weight 
doesinaboatrace. Doubtless, a few clever boys will be immaturely 
forced at younger ages. Forty probationers yearly, or eighty during 
the two years of probation, will be the supply for which the ten 
universities of the kingdom are to organize schemes of technical 
instruction. If the co-operation were general, we may assume that 
Oxford and Cambridge would, from their superior resources, get 
forty, or one-half of the probationers, and that the remaining forty 
might be scattered about the other universities at the rate of four to 
five for each. But even in the case of Cambridge and Oxford, each 
with twenty men distributed through their numerous colleges, how 
are the esprit de corps and the benefits of association to be fostered ? 
The probationers, under such a system, might acquire university 
feeling, but they could not enjoy the old Haileybury advantages of 
being brought into close personal contact. But no doubt any one 
university, if it specially devote itself to the work with adequate 
resources, may secure a practical monopoly of technical training. 
Oxford has already appointed four readers, in Hindostanee and 
Persian, in Telegu, in Indian history, and in Indian law, and has 
made their salaries a charge on the university chest. Its enterprise 
will doubtless be crowned with success, and we may assume that it 
will certainly attract at least forty out of the eighty probationers. 
If Cambridge follow suit by the aid of its poorer university chest 
we may credit it with securing at least twenty of the remainder. 
The remaining twenty may be scattered through the other eight 
universities. But in them no professoriate of special Indian subjects 
could be organized for three or four students in each. Hence Lord 
Salisbury would be fully justified in refusing to sanction them as 
places for study, and thus he throws all probationers upon Oxford and 
Cambridge, and renders illusory the promise “to deal fairly by all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and all places of education.” 
Association, after probation, is only possible under a monopoly 
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conferred on a single university. The general co-operation of all 
universities would defeat the purposes of the change by disassociation. 
Practically the scheme will work in favour of Oxford only, as always 
has been intended. I do not, however, believe that Oxford will succeed 
in keeping a permanent hold on these probationers. The bribe of 
£150 a year is not sufficient for at least a pleasant university life in 
Oxford, which at a moderate computation will cost £200. Nor do 
I believe that Oxford students can ultimately compete with the pro- 
bationers who choose to continue under special preparation in London 
with the view to earn the money prizes of the examinations. If 
London beat Oxford, as is quite possible, in these prizes, the bribe of 
£150 will break down, and Oxford training will be less and less 
sought for, The other universities are practically driven out of the 
field by the new system, and need not be discussed. I also dis- 
believe in these probationers, alien to the ordinary studies of Oxford, 
benefitting much by the discipline of the colleges; while, with a 
secure future before them in the way of income, which they may 
discount for the pleasures of the present, they will be sadly tempted 
by the sharks of money-lenders who infest our higher universities. 

The policy of devoting £12,000 a year of Indian money for aiding 
the education of young men for the Civil Service, is in itself very 
doubtful. By lowering the age to a maximum of nineteen, the 
public service undoubtedly will get imperfectly educated youths, but 
still that is no reason why their education should be completed at 
the public expense. In all other professions, parents, and not the 
public, are responsible for training their children in technical know- 
ledge. And generally. the ordinary professions hold out far less 
certain conditions of success than the Indian Civil Service. When 
a young engineer succeeds in competition for the Indian College 
at Cooper’s Hill, he has still to pay for his technical education at 
that institution. But when the Civil Service probationer, usually 
the son of more wealthy parents than the class which supplies men 
to the department of public works, is stimulated to go to Oxford 
or Cambridge, he must carry with him £150 a year of public money, 
in order to bribe these wealthy universities to provide for him a 
technical instruction. 

There is much in residence at Oxford and Cambridge to benefit 
students in a social point of view, and to give a top-dressing to 
their manners, but, as Lord Northbrook aptly points out, they are 
not the only agencies at work : 


‘« For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind.” 


The experiment is a new one, and its result uncertain, in regard 
to a system of special training which must have the effect of 
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separating these civil servants from ordinary academical students, 
Even Sir Henry Maine admits that the education of the proba- 
tioners cannot be academic, but must be specially fitted for the 
future vocation of the future judicial and fiscal administrator of our 
Indian Empire. In support of this view I have already stated that 
Indian opinion is all but unanimous. The successful candidates are not 
to go to the universities for general but simply for technical education. 
As Lord Macaulay put it in 1854, ‘‘ The general education should pre- 
cede the special education which must qualify the civil servant to dis- 
patch the business of his cutchery.” Yet, in spite of a practical una- 
nimity on this point, there is all through the official correspondence a 
hazy sort of notion that the universities may combine both general 
and technical education, and send out candidates to India with 
academic culture, as testified by a degree. How would this work? 
It is admitted that two years are fully required for the special 
technical education of the probationers. These two years, and more 
if required, at private cost, are to be spent at universities in the 
hope that a degree of some sort would be taken. If the degree 
were to be a L.A., one year would be required to enable him to pass 
moderations alone, and then only a single year would be left for 
technical work, on the supposition, which is not probable, that he 
could take his degree in two years. In the Scotch universities he 
could not do so under three years. The new scheme does enable a 
man to stay at a university without pay for a year and a half longer 
in order to take a degree, but we may assume that this, except 
in the most rare instances, will be inoperative, for it would throw 
the probationer back in the service and act injuriously on his future 
prospects and pension. Of course all the universities may abandon 
their old traditions and grant a technical degree without evidence 
of general culture. But this would be to establish a suicidal prece- 
dent and break down the main difference between a university and 
a mere technical school. Not even Oxford, which has bid high for the 
£12,000 a year of public money, dare make such a proposal. What 
will follow? Certainly a clamour will arise for a change in thecharacter 
of the examination for candidates to the Civil Service. It would be 
difficult for an ordinary boy of seventeen to nineteen to pass the present 
scheme of examination, and therefore it may have to be modified to 
a limited extent by the Commissioners. The effect of the change will 
undoubtedly be to sacrifice a year of bright boyhood at school, and 
place the intending candidate under special preparation, at the 
low age of fifteen or sixteen. It is obvious enough that mathematics, 
pure and mixed, mental science, and higher English literature, can 
only be acquired as an effort of memory, but not as mental discipline 
by future candidates of an immature age. There will be no lack of 
candidates, as some apprehend, because the age for competition being 
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lower than in other branches of the public service, many will 
make a first shot at the high prize of an Indian Civil Service 
appointment, because if they fail, they can go on to other competi- 
tions. But the disappointments of failure will be keen when public 
schools find that boys direct from them fail, as they surely will. 
The public schools and the universities will then demand that the 
examinations should be assimilated to those for university scholar- 
ships, and if this agitation succeed, the broad and catholic system of 
education would be narrowed to the ordinary curriculum of Eton, 
Ilarrow and Rugby. This is net a danger for the present, because 
the Civil Service Commissioners are still able, backed as they are by 
the force of public opinion, to prevent it, but it is a danger of the 
future, against which the public must be very jealous to preserve 
the privileges which they now possess, and which have broadened 
the conception of education to a great degree throughout the king- 
dom. Still, another consequence may happen which will tend to 
lessen the danger. The candidates, already admirably prepared 
by a special training for competition, will go up and win scholar- 
ships in the colleges at Oxford, where they are to pass their future 
probation. This will lead, in the future, as it already has in the 
past, to a collision between them and the collegiate authorities. For 
these scholarships are intended to promote academic training, and 
they will be won by men who are to receive purely technical instruc- 
tion. Oxford may then find that it has made a bad bargain, and may 
loosen itself from the connection which it has coveted and secured. 

I now return to a consideration of the general injurious effects of 
the changes which have been made. The first effect of the change 
will intensify the appreheaded evils which it was framed to avoid. 
The main object was to prevent young men of eighteen to twenty-two 
from being corrupted by residence in the metropolis. As a fact, they 
were not corrupted, but the fears that they might be were great. 
The effect of the change is to sow the seeds of corruption at an earlier 
age, for the youths must come to London for a special training, or 
course of cramming, two or three years earlier, and before they have 
acquired habits of self-control. Of course I am aware that the 
masters of public schools think that they can send candidates direct 
for competition under the new regulations, but Lord Salisbury 
sees the future more clearly when he admits that there is no use 
combatting special training, for he says, “Crammers must in the 
long run win and remain masters of the field,” not only against the 
public schools, but also against the universities. If this be true, his 
scheme delivers over the youths of the country to these crammers at 
a tender age, with no solid foundation of learning acquired either at 
public schools or universities. The second effect of the change is, 
that it practically destroys the co-operation of the Scotch and Irish 
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universities in fayour of a monopoly of the English universities, 
and practically of Oxford alone. I have shown that this is against 
the principles of free competition, on which the scheme was originally 
arranged by Lord Macaulay and his coadjutors. At the same time it 
is thoroughly detrimental to the Indian service, which ought to be 
recruited from all parts of the United Kingdom. Scotland and 
Ireland, in proportion to population, have hitherto been more 
successful than England in the supply of successful candidates. In 
the nineteen years ending 1874, Scotland supplied cighty-nine, 
Ireland one hundred and fifty-six, England three hundred and fifty. 
According to population, Scotland should have sent fifty, and Ireland 
only seventy-seven. The Scotch universities, in proportion to popu- 
lation, have hitherto trained twice and a half as many successful 
candidates as the English universities: indeed, they have supplied 
up to 1876, ninety-seven out of the nine hundred and two successful 
candidates, or one-tenth of the whole. Yet the Scotch universities 
are obliged to throw up the sponge, and acknowledge that they can be 
of no further use under the new regulations. But what does Lord 
Salisbury say as to the past? ‘It was undoubted that most of 
the great men to whom the Indian Empire was owing were 
Scotchmen, and that the Scotch universities had done a noble 
and splendid work in preparing the civil servants for the adminis- 
tration of India.” Then why, in the face of a universal testi- 
mony that the present system has answered well, change it for 
a scheme which must shut out Scotland from future co-operation 
in Indian administration. The early age of competition renders it 
impossible for the Scotch universities to prepare students for it, or to 
take part in the technical training, after competition. Oxford alone 
can succeed. But this is not the only evil. The new scheme favours 
the rich as against the poor candidates. Formerly Scotchmen, with 
a view to the Civil Service, could, in spite of their poverty, acquire a 
sound academic training at their universities. But Scotland pos- 
sesses no Etons or Rugbys, and cannot pay the high fees for a long 
course of special preparation, which Lord Salisbury admits will be 
essential for future success in competition. So the poor in Scot- 
land will in future be shut out by the rich in England. The past 
history of India, as recited by Lord Salisbury himself, points to this 
as a deplorable mistake. 

The agitation which led to these changes was one of public schools 
and universities against the training of crammers. Now what is 
“cramming,” as interpreted by the experience of the Civil Service 
Commissioners? The latter have given abundant proof that no 
special trainer succeeds by teaching many subjects superficially, but 
only by instructing in a few thoroughly. Yet that is the highest 
object of all true education. Cramming, as an art, is chiefly suc- 
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cessful owing to two conditions: firstly, because the youths subject 
to it are not only willing but anxious to be taught; and, secondly, 
because the teacher knows the best methéd of teaching them. Lord 
Salisbury admits this when he says, ‘“‘ The crammers have succeeded 
in distancing all competitors simply by the excellence of their 
work.” Hence the original grounds for the agitation have been 
proved to be wholly baseless. 

Yet in spite of Lord Salisbury’s own statements, and the opinion 
of the Civil Service Commissioners, who tell us that the existing 
system is working admirably, the new regulations take effect next 
year. They cannot fail to be prejudicial to the Indian Empire as 
well as to education in this country. They will inevitably have the 
effect of removing boys from school at a very early age. School life 
and school association are certainly as important to a future career 
as the association of probationers at Oxford. The latter might have 
been secured, as ninety-five of the one hundred and ten Indian wit- 
nesses intimated, without lowering the age of competition to nine- 
teen. But I contend that there was no need even for this change, 
for the civil servants of India, sent out under open competition, 
have not fuiled to give proofs of competency and fitness. They 
have been trained in London, not to a narrow academic but to a 
many-sided life and experience. Thus, in addition to the advantage 
of being trained near the courts of law, they have acquired habits 
of independence and self-control which have stood them in good 
stead in their isolated posts in India. Dangers as to this mode of 
training have been asserted, but are disproved by the testimony of 
the Civil Service Commissioners, and by Indian experience of the 
success of the men who have gone out under this system. The 
former have no doubt on the subject, for they say, “ Further reflec- 
tion and observation have tended to confirm the Commissioners in 
the belief that with young men who have already given the best 
possible proof of steadiness and self-control by success in an arduous 
competition, a system under which they are left free to choose for 
themselves the place and manner of their studies, is a better prepara- 
tion for the perfect liberty which they are so soon to enjoy in India 
than any supervision that the discipline of a college could supply.” 
A discussion on this subject is, however, pending in the House of 
Commons, and perhaps new arguments for the serious changes made 
by the new regulations will be adduced; but in the debate of last year 
the only novel argument for transferring the probationers from 
London to Oxford, which the Under Secretary for India deigned to 
use, was that the water-supply of London was very bad, and that 
probationers might get better water in Oxford—a statement even 
questionable in point of fact. This airy jauntiness of treatment is surely 
misplaced when the great interests of our Indian Empire are concerned. 

Lyon Prayratr. 
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It is probable that the true significance of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to 
Birmingham has been seized by the great majority of those who are 
interested in the matter. The exceptions are certain persons who, 
having previously constructed out of their inner consciousness the 
theory of a deeply laid conspiracy between a statesman out of 
employment and Radicals in search of a leader, now profess disappoint- 
ment because the Birmingham meetings have not fulfilled these 
somewhat absurd anticipations. According to some of these false 
prophets, Mr. Gladstone was formally to announce his adhesion to 
the views of the Liberation Society, and was to be invited to put 
himself at the head of the advanced Liberals, who were to take the 
opportunity of finally severing themselves from Lord Hartington and 
his colleagues. Of course nothing of the kind took place; Mr. Glad- 
stone delivered a great speech on the Eastern Question, and no 
attempt was made to commit him to any public expression of opinion 
on the general policy of the Liberal party. The new federation was 
formed, and a constitution adopted which expressly precludes any- 
thing like a formal programme, since the only qualification required 
from its members is that they shall be representatives freely chosen 
by the popular vote of all Liberals in their respective districts. 

On the other hand, there is no reason to conceal the fact that it is 
the confident expectation of the promoters of the new organization 
that it will result in greater definiteness being given to the aims and 
objects of the party, and that Mr. Gladstone’s presence and support 
has raised the hopes of all who are interested in its suecess. The 
ex-leader of the Liberal party, and the most popular statesman of 
our time, has expressed his cordial sympathy with the efforts of 
those who are striving to retrieve the fallen fortunes of the Liberal 
cause ; and he has frankly admitted the claims of the Radicals—the 
men who are in earnest—to recognition and fair consideration in the 
party douncils. After this we may hope at least that the persistent 
efforts of some, who call themselves Liberals, to rule out of the party 
as rebels and pariahs all who protest against the Fabian policy of 
inaction which has so long hindered union and stifled enthusiasm, 
will be discontinued ; and that we may be permitted to remind our 
leaders that we are tired of marking time, without being accused of 
mutiny or even of unreasonable presumption. Surely we may strive 
to impress Lord Hartington with the necessity for giving direction 
to the labours of Liberals, without having imputed to us disloyalty 
to our chief, or a reckless eagerness to break up the party. 

It will be admitted that the party is an instrument to achieve 
some more definite results than the return to office of a certain 
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number of persons of undeclared opinions. We have not lost confi- 
dence in its efficacy, but we are anxious to know what are the 
purposes which those who direct the machine intend it to serve. At 
the present moment we are groping blindly in the dark. Liberals 
are at a loose end, each advocating some favourite reform, and pro- 
ducing little impression, because there is no uniformity or consistency 
in the agitation. Even Mr. Bright, who has just told us that he 
hates a programme, has been beating the air like lesser mortals, and 
in three successive speeches to his constituents has advocated, one 
after the other, the completion of National Education, the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church, and the Reform of the Land Laws and 
County Administration. If this is not a programme, it is at least a 
considerable advance towards one; but would it not be better that 
we should all know which of these great reforms is the question of 
the immediate future, and which should, therefore, receive the con- 
centrated attention of a united party ? 

There are times, no doubt, when politicians must be content to 
test public opinion without attempting to control it; to feel the 
pulse of the nation without committing themselves definitely to what 
may turn out to be a Quixotic enterprise. This is the excuse of 
those Liberals who justify their inaction by the alleged indifference of 
the country. The people, they have been repeating for the last four 
years, are tired of change ; complete rest and freedom from agitation 
is required to restore their healthy appetite. If this view of the 
position be the correct one, there is nothing for it but to lay up our 
liberalism en retraite for an indefinite period. Our occupation is gone; 
there is no question of a programme; no need for a leader ; all that 
is required is the service of a political charwoman or two, who will 
keep the dust from the furniture and the flies from the chandelier. 

Unfortunately, however, for this hypothesis, it is contradicted by 
the facts. The evidence is all the other way. Without a word of 
guidance or a sign from their official leaders, the Liberals in the 
constituencies have on three or four occasions spontaneously asserted 
their influence and have altered the policy of the Government. In 
the cases of the Merchants’ Shipping Bill, the two Slavery Circulars 
and the Burials Bill, the rank and file have positively dragged their 
officers into action ; and the course of Conservative legislation has been 
turned by popular agitation. The initiative which the Opposition in 
Parliament have failed to take has been seized by public meetings. 
The Assembly has been directed by the Conventions. How long 
is this to last, and to what length is it desired that it should go? 

Take the case of our Eastern policy. For three months after the 
meeting of Parliament the Liberal leaders refrained from chal- 
lenging the action of the Government, and discountenanced every 
attempt to raise a definite issue. Liberal members were divided, the 
Irish vote was more than doubtful, and though consultations were 
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frequently held, they had only the natural and proverbial result. 
Councils of war never fight. But during this prolonged abnegation 
of its functions by the Opposition, the Liberal party in the country 
was anxiously expecting some distinct protest against the pro- 
Turkish policy of a portion at least of the Cabinet ; and the enthu- 
siasm excited by Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions was due to the fact 
that, whatever might be said by way of criticism as to details, they 
at least represented a profound popular sentiment ;—they expressed 
the hatred of Turkish misrule, the sympathy with the oppressed, 
and the eagerness to secure some improvement in the condition of 
the subject races, which have been fixed ideas in the public mind 
since the Bulgarian massacres. 

If the policy of the Resolutions was mistaken, or came too late, 
why did not the objectors suggest an alternative which might pro- 
bably have been adopted by Mr. Gladstone? ‘Their invention was 
only equal to the modest feat of moving the “ previous question,” 
and they seem to have altogether misconceived the strength of 
feeling on the subject, and the growing impatience of the constitu- 
encies. In the first instance it was confidently asserted that the 
Resolutions would not be approved in the country, nor supported in 
the House by more than twenty or thirty members. Yet it is as 
nearly certain as anything in such matters can be, that, if they had 
been pressed to a division, the majority of Liberal members would 
have followed their old leader, while many of those who were ready 
to vote against him would have had a mauvais quart @heure when 
they next met their constituents. The most provoking part of the 
whole difficulty is that, except as regards the members of the Peace 
party, whose fidelity to well-known convictions would of course be 
anticipated and respected, there was no real difference of principle, 
but only a divergence as to the policy to be pursued, due in great 
measure to a mistaken impression of the mind of the country. 


It will be not the least of the objects of the new Federation to 
prevent from time to time the possibility of such misconceptions, 
and to reflect accurately the opinions and the wishes of the majority 
of Liberals for the information of all who are responsible for party 
management. By its constitution, membership is restricted to asso- 
ciations based on popular representation, i.c. to those which secure 
the direct participation of all Liberals in their respective districts in 
their management and general policy. The Birmingham Liberal 
Association is the type to which all these organizations approach. 
The managing committees are elected by public meetings annually 
called in each ward, and open to every Liberal resident. Thus the 
constituency of the Association is the whole body of Liberals in the 
borough. The divisions which are so often caused by sectional or 
personal interests are rendered impossible or harmless by the width 
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of the base on which the association rests, and its thoroughly repre- 
sentative character is so well understood that no imputation of indi- 
vidual dictation or management by clique can possibly be sustained. 

The Liberals of Birmingham have fully recognised the altered 
conditions under which they have to carry on their work. Owing 
to various causes, and notably to the extension of the suffrage and to 
the increased interest taken by the mass of the people in general 
politics, it is not only desirable but absolutely necessary that the 
whole of the party should be taken into its counsels, and that all its 
members should share in its control and management. It is no 
longer safe to attempt to secure the representation of a great consti- 
tuency for the nominee of a few gentlemen sitting in private 
committee, and basing their claims to dictate the choice of the 
electors on the fact that they have been willing to subscribe some- 
thing towards the expenses. The working class, who cannot contri- 
bute pecuniarily, though they are often ready to sacrifice a more 
than proportionate amount of time and labour, are now the majority 
in most borough constituencies, and no candidate and no policy has 
a chance of success unless their good will and active support can be 
first secured. The object of a Liberal association should therefore 
be to secure a perfect representation of the opinions of the whole 
party, and to gain their confidence in the absolute fairness and 
impartiality of the means by which the decision of the majority can 
be ascertained, in order that the whole force of the organization may 
afterwards be employed in securing the success of the candidate or 
the policy adopted. 

It will be understood that such an association does not profess to 
achieve impossibilities. It will not turn Conservatives into Liberals, 
or secure for a Liberal minority a representation to which its numbers 
do not entitle it. Possibly its permanence as a source of activity and 
discussion may help to form opinion, and truth may be evolved out of 
the constant clash of agitation and public movement ; but this is only 
an indirect and secondary result, the main object being the full 
expression of Liberal opinion, as it exists, and the prompt and 
practical application of it. 

In Birmingham, where the Liberals form at least two-thirds of 
the constituency, it has given them the control of the representation 
and of the local government of the town ; and has enabled them to 
defeat the various devices wherewith some political philosophers 
have sought to secure the representation of minorities by the practical 
disfranchisement of the majority. This result is described by a 
writer in the Saturday Review as ‘“ the unjustifiable monopoly of 
municipal privileges and duties by one political faction.” He is, 
however, unprejudiced enough to admit that the monopoly in question 
has been attended with considerable advantage to the population, 
and it is the fact that the municipal Liberals of Birmingham have 
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had a programme (pace Mr. Bright), and that their triumph has 
been followed by a determined effort to root out old abuses, to promote 
the health, comfort, and happiness of the town, to increase the 
opportunities for education, to multiply the facilities for innocent 
recreation, and so to put in practice the creed of Radicalism and 
to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

It is difficult to see in all this the evidence of the political bigotry 
and factious intolerance, the suspicion of which so exercises the mind 
of the Saturday Reviewer. Because the promoters of a particular 
policy, which they honestly believe will add to the happiness of their 
tellow-citizens, do not connive at or assist in the return to local office 
of opponents who would do their utmost to delay and to prevent its 
execution, they are stigmatized as the inventors of a new and specially 
obnoxious form of tyranny, by those who would be the first to 
reproach the local authorities with culpable apathy, if an equal 
division of power hindered, as it would, all progress and improve- 
ment. The nice balance of parties which some people affect to 
desire, means stagnation in public business. In this country the 
minority is always represented on the platform and in the press; it 
performs in this way its useful functions of criticism and examina- 
tion, and it is desirable that the majority, which has all the responsi- 
bility of government, should not be prevented by artificial restrictions 
on the popular vote from fairly trying its conclusions, under condi- 
tion of being displaced if its policy is unsuccessful or is carried further 
than public opinion is ready to support it. In any case, if the 
return of Liberals by immense majorities in Birmingham is tyranny, 
what word will the Saturday Reviewer use to describe the state of 
things in seventy-nine boroughs and twenty-eight counties in England 
and Wales, in which ‘the Parliamentary representation is at the 
present time wholly monopolised by Tories? Has he no indigna- 
tion to spare for the Conservative associations which contribute to 
secure these victories for their party, or is it only the organization 
of Liberals which constitutes an unpardonable offence ? 

Meanwhile the principles on which the Birmingham Association 
is formed are rapidly commending themselves to Liberals in other 
towns. Nearly one hundred boroughs were represented at the Con- 
ference, and applications are daily received from all parts of the 
country for information and assistance to enable the local associa- 
tions to re-form themselves on the Birmingham model. In this 
way it may be anticipated that local representative bodies will soon 
exist in every Parliamentary constituency, and these will in turn be 
represented in proportion to the population of their respective dis- 
tricts on the council and committee of the new Federation. A 
meeting of the central organization will therefore be a meeting of 
delegates from popularly elected local associations, and will thus 
collect with unerring certainty the opinions of the majority of 
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the Liberal party in each of the places represented. This collection 
of opinions from time to time on the questions of the day will be 
one main object of the Federation, and as the local organizations are 
intended to ascertain the feelings of their separate districts, the 
central body will gather this information to a focus, and will be 
enabled to decide if there be sufficient unanimity and enthusiasm to 
justify them in recommending further action. 

It will be seen that no programme could be imposed on such an 
organization, as each member will attend its meetings because he is 
a representative Liberal, and he cannot be asked to produce any 
other passport. Besides, Liberalism should not be narrowed by any 
stereotyped creed : it is an open trust, changing and broadening with 
every advance in intelligence and freedom. Nevertheless, no one 
who knows the constituencies will doubt that on great questions of 
principle there will be considerable argreement. When the whole 
party is represented, the majority will not be for standing still. 
They belong to what they believe to be the party of progress, and 
they will not take the trouble of organization on their shoulders with- 
out tolerably definite notions of what is to be the outcome of it all. 

This matter may be easily tested. Call a public meeting of 
Liberals in any borough in England or Wales, and ask for its 
opinion on the question of the extension of the county franchise, 
or the disestablishment of the English Churck. There are many 
constituencies where the Liberals, so long as these questions are not 
formally before the country and faute de mieux, will accept repre- 
sentatives who candidly express their unwillingness to promote 
either of these changes. But it is doubtful if there is a single one in 
which the unbiassed opinion of the majority of Liberals would not 
be given in favour of both. If it be not so, the meetings of the 
Federation will record the divergence of opinion and justify the 
inaction of the official leaders; while if, on the contrary, the result 
should prove that the only people who do not know whither we are 
going are precisely the persons who have undertaken to direct 
our advance, and that while party managers have been hesitating 
public opinion has been ripening and is now formed, it will then be 
the next duty of the Association to give clear expression and political 
influence to these opinions, and to secure for them greater attention 
than they have hitherto enjoyed. It does not follow that the questions 
named will be the first to attract the consideration of the delegates ; 
they are only used as illustrations of possible differences between the 
objects which Liberals may have in view, and those which engage the 
attention of their present representatives in the House of Commons. 

The mode of operation is objected to by a hostile critic as an 
attempt to govern the country by the agency of a gigantic political 
union. It is not worth while to quarrel about terms. The objects, 
as stated in the constitution, are the organization of Liberal associa- 
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tions based on popular representation, and the promotion of Liberal 
principles in the government of the country. To persons to whom 
Liberal principles still have a definite meaning, these objects do not 
appear illegitimate nor unworthy of serious effort. The machinery 
is sufficiently simple. There is to be a council composed of delegated 
representatives from each Liberal association, appointed in a certain 
proportion according to population. This council will hold annual 
meetings in the different towns in succession, and its visit will be 
made the occasion of a demonstration in favour of Liberal policy. 
The ordinary work of the Federation is entrusted to a committee, 
also consisting of delegated representatives elected in proportion to 
population, but in smaller numbers than the council, and meeting at 
the call of the chairman and secretary or at the joint request of any 
three associations. 

The functions of this committee are :— 

Ist. To aid in the formation of new Liberal associations based on 
popular representation, and generally to promote the objects of the 
Federation. 

2nd. To summon the annual meeting of the council, or any other 
general meeting of council which may be deemed proper. 

3rd. To submit to the federated associations political questions 
and measures upon which united action may be considered desirable. 

The last of these is of course the most important, and the nature 
of the influence exerted may be gathered from a consideration of 
recent proceedings in connection with the debate on the Eastern 
Question, when nearly one hundred and fifty public meetings were 
held all over the country at a few days’ notice in response to a sug- 
gestion from the Birmingham Liberal Association alone, and as 
many more on the recommendation of other political associations. 

It must be repeated here that the committee will of course be 
powerless, if the opinion of the associations represented is adverse, 
or much divided. But where a feeling in favour of action is unani- 
mous or nearly so, the influence of the Federation will be effectually 
exerted to secure its concerted expression. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that no interference with the local independence of the 
federated associations is proposed or contemplated. Each one of 
these will arrange the details of its own organization and administer 
its own affairs ; but from time to time, and on all occasions of import- 
ance, the representatives of all the associations will be summoned to 
consider the course which will be recommended to their respective 
organisations. Dy these means the opinions of Liberals on measures 
to be supported or resisted will be readily and authoritatively ascer- 
tained, and the whole force, strength, and resources of the party 
may be concentrated on the promotion of reforms found to be 
generally desired. 


Mr. Gorst, the member for Chatham, when addressing a meeting 
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of the Metropolitan Alliance of the Conservative Associations, 
claimed that they had set the example which their opponents were 
now following. It may be that the idea of the co-operation of inde- 
pendent associations is common to both parties, but the basis of the 
Liberal Federation is not borrowed from, and cannot be imitated by, 
any Conservative organization. Conservatism naturally works from 
above downwards, while Liberalism best fulfils its mission when it 
works upwards from below. The popular element is not the one in 
which the Tories are strong, and in their manifestations the leaders 
are everything and the followers nothing. From their point of 
view the bulk of their party are a class to be governed and managed, 
and are not entitled to share freely in the direction of their own 
affairs. Now, the special merit and characteristic of the new 
machinery isthe principle which must henceforth govern the action 
of Liberals as a political party—namely, the direct participation of 
all its members in the direction of its policy and in the selection of 
those particular measures of reform to which priority shall be given. 
A fear has been expressed in some quarters that such proceedings may 
interfere with the proper independence of members of Parliament, 
and may be used in the coercion of the House of Commons. This 
theory is surely not complimentary to Liberal members, and it may be 
asserted in contradiction that, while all of them would resent a French 
mandat impératif, none are unwilling to interchange opinions with 
their constituents, or to have the advantage of a thorough knowledge 
of their wishes. 

The practical working will be made evident by an illustration. 
Suppose at a meeting of the committee, at which the delegates from 
different places are present, that a resolution is carried unanimously in 
favour of the extension of the county franchise. This would be fol- 
lowed by a recommendation to the separate associations to call public 
meetings, to obtain petitions, and to take other steps in support of the 
proposition. The resolution containing these recommendations would 
then be brought before the local associations at their next meeting. 
If they approve of the suggestion, they will make the necessary 
arrangements to carry it out, and will no doubt request their mem- 
bers in Parliament to vote for the motion. But this can only be 
done if they agree to the recommendations of the central committee. 
In this case the members will be made acquainted with the desire of 
their supporters; but it does not follow that any further pressure will 
be put upon them if they are, on consideration, unable to comply 
with the request addressed to them. There are two classes of mem- 
bers, in any case, who need fear no coercion : those who are fortunate 
enough to agree with their constituents, and those who, being in 
general accord on important principles, occasionally find themselves 
compelled to differ on a particular question. The constituencies are 
not so ungenerous nor so unjust as to allow honest differences on 
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certain subjects to outweigh long service and general agreement. 
Mr. John Bright has nearly completed twenty years’ service in the 
representation of Birmingham, the town which it is now sought to 
describe as a hot-bed of intolerance and the home of a narrow 
spirit of dictation. During that long period his relations with the 
borough, honourable alike to the constituency and to its eminent 
representative, have never been for a moment disturbed, although 
on some important occasions Mr. Bright has found himself obliged 
to differ from his friends. His right of private judgment has in 
such cases been uniformly respected, and his seat has always been 
as safe as that of the most pliant member of the House of Commons. 
The only persons who can have cause to dread communications 
from their constituents, are those: who have practically ceased to 
represent the voters by whom they have been elected. Their case 
is hardly one for commiseration. 

An attempt has been made to represent the new Federation as 
hostile to Lord Hartington and the official leaders. This is really 
nonsense. It is quite possible that ‘the effect of conference and 
union will be to show that the Liberal opinion of the country is more 
advanced than has been hitherto supposed, and it is true that many 
Liberals think that a somewhat bolder declaration of policy is 
wanted to give heart and courage to the supporters of the Liberal 
cause. But what reason is there to believe that the present leaders 
would resist satisfactory evidence of the wishes of their supporters. 
If they have been silent and motionless hitherto, they have been 
justified by the absence of proof that more activity has been desired 
by the party. With the exception of Mr. Gladstone, there is no 
Liberal leader who would command as much confidence and support 
as Lord Hartington has secured, and what is sought is not a change 
of persons, which might be anything but an improvement, but only 
the formation and the expression of such an amount of public opinion 
as would encourage our present leaders to move a little quicker and 
a little farther. 

After all there is, perhaps, some reason for the dislike and fear with 
which, what the Times calls the new Liberal Caucus is regarded by 
a certain class of politicians. Those who distrust the people and do 
not share Burke’s faith in their sound political instinct—those who 
reject the principle, which should be at the bottom of all Liberal- 
ism, that the best security for good government is not to be found 
in ex cathedrd legislation by the upper classes for the lower, but in 
consulting those chiefly concerned and giving shape to their aspira- 
tions whenever they are not manifestly unfair to others—these all 
view with natural apprehension a scheme by which the mob, as they . 
are ever ready to term the great bulk of their fellow-countrymen, 
are for the first time invited and enabled to make their influence 
felt by means of constitutional machinery. J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Tut month of June has not been fruitful of events in the great 
drama of Eastern Europe. Something like impatience has been 
manifested among those who, from the safety of the West, watch the 
contest, at the slow progress of the war between Russia and Turkey. 
The rapid succession of stroke upon stroke which marked the campaign 
of Sadowa, and distinguished the struggle of 1870-1, from its com- 
mencement to its close, served to obliterate the memory of the pro- 
longed duration of former contests, if it has not depraved the taste of 
the passing generation. Much of the apparent delay on the banks of 
the Danube, and the retardation of Russian advances in Armenia, can 
be easily explained ; but for the moment we may turn to the develop- 
ment of the French crisis, the interest of which seemed also to flag 
for a time, but only to revive immediately upon the re-assembling of 
the Chambers. The excitement caused by the coup of the 16th of 
May abated, because it came to be universally believed that neither 
the Marshal nor his principal advisers would be drawn into the pro- 
motion of a real coup d’état by inviting the military arm to overturn 
the Constitution. It has been indeed thought doubtful whether the 
army could be led to support any attempt to suppress by force the 
privileges of self-government of the nation, and it is possible that 
this doubt may have so far prevailed among the conspirators who 
have played upon the ‘Marshal’s ignorant apprehensions as to induce 
them to dismiss the suggestion ; but we believe we should not be 
doing justice to the Marshal-President if we supposed that he had 
ever played with the thought. The accumulating evidence of the 
past month must dispel this imputation against him, if it has been 
entertained. No one can venture to prescribe the limits which the 
restless and shallow vanity of the Duke de Broglie might not be 
induced to overpass; but the admirable prudence and self-restraint 
of the Republicans of all shades of opinion have furnished the best 
guarantees against his hurrying to destruction. Had the dismissal 
of M. Jules Simon, the prorogation of the Chambers, and the wholesale 
changes of prefects and sub-prefects been followed by any demon- 
stration of violence on the part of French Liberals, we might have 
seen the conspiracy developed by an arrest of the Republican leaders, 
which would necessarily have been followed by counter-demonstrations 
and further arrests, with the possible conclusion of the appearance of 
the army in the streets of Paris. 

The peril, if it was real, has happily passed away. The conviction 
that the conflict raised by the act of the 16th of May would be con- 
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ducted to the end without a violation of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution gradually became clear and strong, and the result now 
promises to be a decisive Liberal triumph. It soon appeared that 
Marshal Macmahon had by some means been brought to believe that 
the balance and tendency of opinion in the Chamber misrepresented 
the balance and tendency of opinion in France. The Chamber of 
Deputies was in his judgment revolutionary, while France was Con- 
servative. It is difficult for calmer observers to understand the 
exaggerated terrors of the Marshal, but it must be admitted that 
they were sincerely entertained. It is, perhaps, necessary to have 
gone through a series of revolutionary experiences to scent revolu- 
tion in a law making public the sittings of municipal councils, and 
the passing of this law was the most serious specific charge laid 
against the Chamber in the presidential message. Marshal Mac- 
mahon was filled with fantastic apprehensions; and in determining 
to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, should he obtain the concur- 
rence of the Senate in decreeing a dissolution, he may be said to 
have followed the example of our own William IV. when he dis- 
missed Lord Melbourne in 1834. It cannot be denied that he is 
acting within the constitutional powers, though it may be urged 
that he should have made himself more sure of the concurrence of 
the Senate than he seems to have done, before taking the grave step 
of the 16th May. For some time it was not free from doubt 
whether a majority of the Senate would vote for the dissolution of 
the Chamber of Deputies. The Legitimist senators were wavering 
in their determination. The change of ministry had been at first 
hailed as a proof of an alliance between the Marshal and the clerical 
party, and vague hopes were excited of the adoption of some active 
policy on behalf of the Pope. An official note put forth by the 
Duke Decazes disowned all such designs, and the ardour of the 
Legitimist support of the new ministry cooled. Complaints were 
heard that their claims had been disregarded in the distribution of 
places, while those of the numerically insignificant Bonapartist 
section had been extravagantly recognised. An interview was 
arranged between the Marshal and certain representative Legitimists, 
and after explanations had been given and received, the Marshal 
expressed a hope that he might rely on the votes of Legitimist 
senators when the question of dissolution came before the Senate. 

It is by acts such as this that the Marshal has contrived to make 
his position untenable in case of a defeat. Should the expectations 
of M. Gambetta be in any degree realised, the election of the new 
Chamber must be followed by the resignation of the President. This 
should not have been the inevitable sequel of the crisis. The grave 
duty of maintaining harmony between the Chamber and the nation 
might have been exercised in the spirit of a Power above and 

independent of party ; it has in fact been degraded to partisan uses. 
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There are some among us who hold that Marshal Macmahon was not 
only wrong in the estimate of the facts of the situation in France, 
but in his conception of the principles that should rule his conduct. 
They think he should not have interfered even if there had been 
reason to believe the suspicion to be just, that the majority of the 
Chamber was acting in opposition to the will of the French nation. 
These opinions are untenable. They could not be admitted as 
applicable to the English Constitution, where the powers of the 
Sovereign, as an individual, are certainly not greater than those of 
the French President. During the last autumn several minds among 
us were occupied with the thought of the limits of the rights and 
duties of the sovereign, supposing there was reason to believe that 
the House of Commons had ceased to represent the judgment of the 
country upon some great question occupying public attention. In 
the course of the recent debate on Eastern affairs, Mr. Hussey Vivian 
declared that, as at the time of election of the present House there 
had been no anticipation of war in the East, and the mind of the 
nation was not directed to such a contingency, he for one warned the 
ministry that if they contemplated taking any part in the war they 
must first consult the nation on the question of their policy, or he 
would vote against all supplies in support of it. A similar spirit 
might, and indeed ought to, animate the mind of the sovereign. 
The votes of Parliament might misrepresent the verdict of the nation, 
and, if just cause should arise for suspecting the opposition to exist, 
the royal functions should be exercised to verify the suspicion, and, 
if necessary, to bring Parliament and the people into unison. 
Marshal Macmahon’s conduct must be judged by the same principles. 
Although his estimate of the temper of France seems to have been 
singularly perverse, for it was falsified at bye-elections held at 
different centres scattered through the country, he was not exceeding 
the powers of his position in claiming a right to test the judgment 
of the whole of France, and he might have exercised this right 
without allying himself with any contending party. But he has in 
fact descended into the arena. He has not been content to express 
a serious doubt: he has avowed a determined conviction. He does 
not wish simply to ascertain what France thinks. He poses himself 
before the nation as the saviour of its institutions; he asks the 
electors to judge between the Chamber and himself, and he has 
posted an army of preachers in the persons of prefects and sub- 
prefects through the country to exhort, to persuade, to compel the 
people to support his candidates. A Liberal victory thus becomes 
a personal defeat for himself, and the result of his enterprise will be 
a degradation of the Presidency. It might have been the office of 
a judge of parties; it has been reduced to be the post of a leader 
of party. 

Up to the time of the assembling of the Chambers on the 16th, it 
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was uncertain whether the Marshal would not exercise his con- 
stitutional power of decreeing a prorogation for another month, but 
at the commencement of the sitting it was announced that there 
would be an immediate dissolution should the Senate concur in it. 
The Duke de Broglie read a message in the Senate asking for this 
concurrence, the most remarkable part of which was a confession 
that the month’s prorogation which had just elapsed had not served 
to pacify men’s minds and to restore them to the calmness necessary 
for the discussion of affairs. Any one crossing the Chateau from the 
Senate to the Chamber of Deputies, would have witnessed a striking 
proof of the truth of this confession. The sitting was marked by 
more than common outbursts of violence on the part of M. Paul de 
Cassagnac, M. Robert Mitchell and their Bonapartist allies. M. 
Gambetta was the object of their most passionate animosity. During 
the prorogation he had in public addresses more than once attacked 
the policy and the instigators of the coup of the 16th May ; and the 
grave and sustained strength of the last of these speeches, delivered 
at Amiens had certainly excited the admiration of Europe, and was 
believed to have stirred France from the Channel to the Mediter- 
ranean. His appearance in the Tribune on the 16th was the 
signal for clamours, which were maintained during the whole of his 
speech. It was impossible, however, to extinguish or subdue his 
eloquence, and his faith in the result of a dissolution was exhibited 
in a bold declaration that the 363 then composing the united Left 
would be 400 in the new Chamber. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the most effective assistance given to the Liberals during 
the sitting was not due to an unintentional slip of M. de Fourtou. 
When the resignation of Marshal Macmahon first came to be 
regarded as a probable result of his policy, there was much 
speculation as to his successor. M. Grévy, General Chanzy, and 
others were spoken of, but it was soon acknowledged that M. Thiers 
was the man upon whom all must unite. M. de Fourtou was the 
means of demonstrating this unanimity in the memorable sitting of 
June 16. The Bonapartist minister referred incidentally to the 
last Assembly as having liberated the territory, when a voice on the 
Left cried out, “ Voila le libérateur du territoire,” pointing to 
M. Thiers, and at once the whole Left and the occupants of the 
galleries and tribunes rose to their feet in an act of spontaneous 
homage to the veteran. The effect of this recognition, reported as 
it was throughout France, was greater than that of many arguments. 
If it is everywhere understood that the immediate issue before the 
electors is whether Marshal Macmahon or M. Thiers shall be Pre- 
sident, it will be in vain to attempt to terrify peasants with fears of 
revolution. 

After three days’ discussion the Order of the Day censuring the 
new Cabinet was passed by 363 to 158. It is remarkable that the 
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number of the majority was precisely the same as that of the 
Deputies who had signed the manifesto of the 18th May, condemning 
the prorogation, although more than one of its subscribers had died 
in the interval ; and it follows that new recruits had come to supply 
their places. The Prinée Napoleon was one of these allies that 
helped to keep the total unchanged. No trust could be placed 
in a similar steadiness on the part of the Conservative majority of 
the Senate. Up to the last it was admitted to be possible that a 
majority would refuse to sanction a dissolution. Party organi- 
zation in the Senate, especially among life senators, is less rigid 
than elsewhere, and the Conservatism finding favour among them 
is often a sentiment of timidity rather than the definite adop- 
tion of a distinct policy. Senators of this kind must have been 
perplexed how to act. To refuse the dissolution would be to 
provoke one stormy joint session of Senate and Chamber, but 
the end of the sitting would be the certain election of M. Thiers 
as President by a vote of about 500 to 300. On the other hand, 
no one can foretell the effect of sanctioning the dissolution, and 
it is at least a plausible opinion that the same result will be 
produced after an agony of weeks or months. All doubts were, 
however, resolved on Friday the 22nd, when the Senate by a vote 
of 150 to 120 assented to the dissolution proposed by the President. 
Every energy will now be directed towards the elections, which, 
according to the organic law of 25th February, 1875, must be held 
within three months. We have mentioned M. Gambetta’s prophecy 
that the Left in the new Chamber will number 400. Those who 
remember the past docility of the French peasant cannot altogether 
dispel their fears that the new prefects may falsify this prediction, 
and reduce the majority against the Marshal or even give him a 
majority ; but the experience of the general election of February 
of last year warrants better hopes, and though it would be easy 
to be too confident, it would be faithless to despair of the issue. 

One incident which marked the interval of the prorogation should 
not be left unnoticed, because it exhibits the disposition to violence 
that might so easily have been excited in the Ministry of Combat. 
M. Bonnet-Duverdier, the Chairman of the Municipal Council of 
Paris, in a speech at St. Denis, on the 25th May, attacked the policy 
and action of the Marshal. Two or three days after he was arrested, 
and subsequently tried on a charge of making the Marshal the object 
of an infamous appeal to bad passions, the specific offence being that 
in his speech he had said that “if the people should not attain the 
victory at the elections, it would employ the proper remedy against 
traitors,” and had accompanied the remark with a gesture as if he 
were about to shoot an offender. Whether M. Bonnet-Duverdier 
used either the language or the gesture imputed to him is uncertain. 
He himself has denied both, and the evidence on the other side, 
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exclusively or all but exclusively that of a detective policeman, was 
extremely weak and insufficient. At his first trial there was no 
cross-examination, an adjournment applied for in order that the 
accused might complete his defence was refused, and the accused 
was convicted and sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment and the 
payment ofa fine of 2,000 francs. It is possible that M. Bonnet- 
Duverdier was guilty of everything laid to his charge, but it cannot 
be affirmed that this was proved in the evidence then adduced, 
and it is much to be regretted that the result was at once received 
with unquestioning approval by English critics ignorant of the way 
the trial was conducted. The incident is especially noteworthy as 
an illustration of the risks of explosions and counter-explosions 
of violence to which the rash policy of the Marshal-President has 
subjected France during the last month. On appeal from the first 
investigation the conviction was, on the 22nd, confirmed, but without 
producing any assurance of the justice of this conclusion. It is evi- 
dent that the quality most to be desired on the.part of French 
patriots during this summer is the spirit of calmness that can con- 
trol the manifestations of an indignation in itself righteous. 


We have already intimated that the apparent progress of the war 
has been inconsiderable. The Czar arrived at Plojesti, the head- 
quarters of the Russian army of the Danube, on the 6th, but the 
attempt to cross the river, though repeatedly announced, was always 
deferred, until the 21st, when ten companies crossed at Galatz in 
boats, and being supported by other battalions on rafts, carried 
Zatoca. On the 22nd a bridge was swung across at Ibraila, having 
been previously lying in readiness along the shore, and a considerable 
force entered the Dobruscha. It is, however, improbable that any 
serious attempt will be made to lead an army into Bulgaria by the 
route thus indicated, and the real passage may still be looked for at 
some point higher up the river. The delay of the invasion gave rise 
to many rumours of negotiations on foot for the restoration of peace, 
and again, that it was the hope of the Czar to bring the Porte to 
terms by the effect of a successful campaign in Armenia, without 
the necessity of crossing the Danube. Some difficulties are also 
reported to have arisen in the co-operation of the Russian and 

toumanian troops, and Prince Milan’s arrival at Plojesti, where he 
has been for a week (23rd June), has been an occasion of embarrass- 
ment, It is believed that the Prince has represented to the Czar 
the difficulty of withholding the Servians from a renewal of the war, 
while it may be a part of the understanding between the Russian 
and Austrian Governments that the area of military operations shall 
be kept away from Servia. The last telegram from Plojesti, dated 
22nd June, says it has been decided that Servia shall observe a strict 
neutrality. It is not improbable that an element of truth running 
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through these various rumours is to be found in the personal 
character of the Czar. Alexander II. was most unwilling to enter 
upon the war, and he would gladly see it concluded with the least 
possible amount of fighting; but the necessities of the situation are 
too strong for him, and he cannot hold back, though he would. The 
accusation brought against him that he possesses an enfeebled will 
may be true, but the decision he is loth to take himself will be forced 
upon him. The Danube has, however, seen something more than 
ineffectual exchanges of artillery fire from its opposite banks. Two 
of the Turkish monitors have been destroyed by torpedoes, the first 
in a night-attack of signal hardihood; and the Turkish naval force 
on the river has been reduced to impotence, as much by the terror of 
these machines as by the actual loss they have occasioned. A third 
attempt to attack a couple of monitors at the Kilic mouth of the 
Danube on the 9th was indeed a failure, and one of the attacking 
boats was sunk in the course of it; but while the Turks have thus 
avoided further loss, they have not tried to inflict any damage on the 
enemy. 

The story of the campaign in Armenia has been perplexed with 
many lies; but the Russian advances have been sure, if slow. 
Ardahan was officially announced at Constantinople to have been 
retaken, and for two days vigorous attempts were made to believe 
the report. It was then confessed that there was no truth in the 
statement, which had been officially adopted from a vagrant “ Circas- 
sian, named Ali.” At this moment (25th) another official announce- 
ment of the recapture of Bayazid is in circulation, and the truth 
about it will probably be known in a couple of days. What is 
certain is, that Kars remains invested by a considerable foree—pro- 
bably the bulk of the Russian army in Asia—while another large 
force has advanced towards Erzeroum, and defeated the Turks near 
Delibaba on the 16th. The accounts of this battle have mainly 
been derived from the Turkish side, and they agree in representing 
the defeat as serious. The Turks were completely out-mancuvred, 
and Sir Arnold Kemball, who was present as British Commissioner, 
barely escaped capture. During the Servian war this representative 
of ours was always distinguished with the Turkish staff, and his 
presence gave rise to the Servian complaints that their enemy’s 
movements were directed by an English general. The same opinion 
seems to have been excited in Armenia. Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha, 
the Turkish commander-in-chief, is said to have been left in a 
precarious position, and Erzeroum itself is almost defenceless; but 
the mountainous ridges separating Erzeroum from Kars, and the 
nearly total absence of roads, conspire to make the Russian advances 
very slow. The Armenians are, for the most part, friendly to the 
invader, and the Kurds themselves are not unwilling to work in 
alliance with the Russians. The insurrectionary movement of the 
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Circassians is confined to the strip of the Russian Caucasus bordering 
on the Black Sea. 

The eagerness of many Servians to resume the war with Turkey 
has been greatly stimulated by sympathy with the Montenegrins. 
It seems indisputable that these gallant mountaineers have suffered 
serious reverses, and Ottoman troops entering Montenegro from the 
Herzegovina and Albania have apparently been able to effect a 
junction with one another. A denial has, indeed, been teiegraphed 
by the Times correspondent with the Montenegrins of the heavy 
losses said to have been inflicted upon them, but though the num- 
bers taken and killed have doubtless been greatly exaggerated, it is 
apparently true that the Turkish commander, Suleiman Pasha, has 
penetrated through the country. As we write, another telegram 
has been published from the Times correspondent representing 
Suleiman’s march as having been made at a deadly. sacrifice. ‘The 
whole distance made by his army in six days is three or four hour’s 
march, and Vukotics reports the Turkish losses as absolutely incal- 
culable. .... There is no question that, though a technical 
victory, this is the most heavy disaster the Turks have experienced 
during the war.” The fears entertained as to the position of Prince 
Nikita may probably be now dismissed. From Vienna there comes 
a rumour that Austrian assistance or intervention has been solicited, 
and it was added that it could not be given except upon conditions 
of submission on the part of the Prince, which are not to be expected. 

The agitation running through all the countries bordering on 
Turkey has become intensified in Greece. At the beginning of the 
month there was a popular demonstration in front of the palace, and 
it was probably in consequence of this outburst of fury that the 
Princess of Wales, who was visiting her brother, immediately left 
Athens for England. A coalition cabinet was called for, and after 
two days one was formed under the presidency of the veteran Canaris. 
Five ex-premiers are in the ministry, but as yet nothing has been 
done to satisfy the popular demand in favour of an energetic attitude 
against Turkey. The signal for action may come from Crete ; but 
the English squadron remains an unknown element in the problem. 
It cruises about between Cape Matapan and Port Said, and may at 
any time appear off Crete or in the roadstead of the Pirseus. The 
Greeks try to persuade themselves that they might look on its 
arrival as a demonstration of friendship, but they are not quite sure 
whether such an event should not be construed as a threat of repres- 
sion. In Crete itself nothing has been done to meet the demands of 
the Christian population. The situation is one of great tension, and 
any accident might precipitate insurrectionary movements, which 
could scarcely fail to provoke corresponding action in Greece. 
Every day’s prolongation of the war adds to the probubility that it 
will end in something like a disintegration of the Ottoman Empire. 
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There is some uncertainty in England, as well as in Greece, as to 
the definitive policy of the English Government in reference to the 
war. The events of the month have, on the whole, tended to reassure 
our alarms, but at this time (the 25th of June) there is a recrudescence 
of anxiety. In answer to an inquiry by Lord de Mauley in the 
House of Lords, on the propriety of appointing a British consul at 
some post in Central Asia, so that we might be better informed on 
the subject of Russian advances towards India, Lord Salisbury 
ridiculed the apprehensions thus expressed; and the same evening, 
at a banquet at the Merchant Tailors’ Hall, he denounced, in still 
more vigorous language, the madness of those who would go to war 
with nightmares. Lord Derby was present at this dinner, and after 
his colleague had spoken he expressed his entire concurrence in 
what he had said. The alarmists were described by the Indian 
Secretary as men who treated the maps of Asia as if they were 
drawn on the Ordnance scale of an inch toa mile. The effect of 
these speeches of Lord Salisbury and Lord Derby was greatly to 
strengthen the confidence developed by the debate on the Eastern 
question before Whitsuntide, that we should not be dragged into any 
action in support of Turkey on the plea that our own interests were 
affected by the war. 

A diplomatic correspondence just published should confirm this 
belief. Lord Derby wrote Count Schouvaloff a letter explaining 
our views of our interest in the Eastern question, which the 
latter took with him to Russia, and Prince Gortschakoff wrote a 
reply, which the same messenger brought back. It was evident 
from this interchange of views that the only point of differ- 
ence between the two Governments arose out of the regulation of 
the passage of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, and while 
Lord Derby deprecated any alteration of the existing arrangement, 
he did not treat it as beyond the power of diplomacy. It may be 
expected that when the negotiations for peace are begun, Russia will 
insist upon the free passage of these straits for her ships of war in 
time of peace; and it is, at least, not impossible that this may be 
conceded. In spite, however, of all these reasons for a contented 
belief in the security of our position, some alarms have been excited 
by rumours originating at Paris and Vienna that the English Govern- 
ment were about to apply to the House of Commons for a credit of 
five millions sterling to provide for the contingencies of the war. 
It has happened that simultaneously with these rumours the Under- 
Secretary for India has produced the Indian Budget, and asked for 
authority to borrow five millions to meet the cost of the Indian 
famine, and it seems probable that the continental reports arose from 
some intimation of this fact having reached the Bourses of Paris and 
Vienna, and having been misunderstood by financiers. At the same 
time many persons, whose opinions are entitled to high authority, 
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believed that the Ministry intended to ask for a credit of some 
millions on account of the war, and the scare may not be entirely 
dissipated at the time of the publication of this Review. 


The most striking fact in the Parliamentary record of the month 
has been an unexpected manifestation of independence in the House 
of Lords. The Burials Bill, as introduced by the Government, was 
a clumsy and costly attempt to evade the claims of Dissenters to 
bury their dead with their own rites in the parochial churchyards of 
England. When the Lords proceeded to consider the bill in 
Committee, Lord ILarrowby, a father of a member of the Ministry, 
proposed a clause practically conceding the Dissenters’ demands. 
It was vehemently opposed by the Bishop of Peterborough, who 
must have had, as an Irish clergyman, a large experience of the 
simple and easy working of a law permitting the clergymen of 
different creeds to bury their dead in a common resting-place, and 
the result of a division was a tie—one hundred and two voting for 
and against the proposal. According to the well-established rule 
of the Lords in the case of an equality of votes, the proposition fell 
to the ground ; but it was revived by Lord Harrowby, on the report 
of the bill on the 18th, and was then carried by one hundred and 
twenty-seven to one hundred and eleven. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and three Bishops voted in the majority. The increase 
in the numbers voting shows that a strenuous ‘‘ whip” had been 
made in the interval, and a petition, signed by more than eleven 
thousand clergymen, had been got up against the concession. But 
it was said, and the rumour may have had some effect on the division, 
that Lord Beaconsfield was secretly favourable to Lord Harrowby’s 
clause. The Government took time to consider what should be done, 
and, on the 22nd, the Duke of Richmond announced that they had 
determined to withdraw the bill for the session. <A difficult matter 
was thus shelved for a year, but it is now clear that the Ministry 
must accept the judgment of the Upper House in framing their next 
bill on this subject, and they must risk the consequences of the 
discontent and resentment their action may excite among their 
clerical supporters. 

The despatch of business in the House of Commons has been very 
slow, and it is evident that a very small part of the meagre pro- 
gramme of legislation put forth by the Government at the beginning 
of the session, will be achieved. The obstructive policy of two or 
three Irish members, especially Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar, has been 


denounced as the main cause of this failure ; but much greater stress 
has been laid on this action than its real effect warranted, and so far 
as it was efficient to retard public business, no small part of the 
blame must be thrown upon the ministers themselves. No attempt 
was made to negotiate with these two active members, and it seems 
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to have been, at first, the hope of the Government to suppress their 
resistance by sturdily voting down all their propositions. A dis- 
position to consider what they had to say, and to discuss their argu- 
ments on their merits, would have saved much time that was lost. 
The truth of the opinion thus expressed was illustrated on the last 
night devoted to the Prisons Bill in the House of Commons. <A long 
string of amendments remained to be considered, headed by some 
half-a-dozen standing in the name of Mr. Parnell, and it was thought 
by men of great parliamentary experience extremely doubtful 
whether the end of the bill would be reached before the close of the 
sitting. It was observed, however, before the commencement of 
business, that Mr. Parnell was sitting behind the Home Secretary, in 
close consultation with him, and a little later, when Mr. Parnell had 
returned to his place, the Home Secretary shifted to the other side of 
the House for a fresh consultation. The result was an understanding 
between these two persons, so that when the bill was called on, the 
main points in the debate were found to have been settled, and the 
Prisons Bill was disposed of so early that the members interested in 
the Universities Bill, which stood next on the paper, were rather 
embarrassed by the unexpected summons to discuss the remaining 
amendments on that measure. In the end both the Prisons Bill and 
the Universities Bill were concluded before the House adjourned, and 
they will probably form the most substantial measures of the session. 

It seems not impossible that a measure of some social importance, 
hitherto promoted by a private member, will also become law this 
year. This is Mr. Smyth’s bill for prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in Ireland on Sundays. The extraordinary concur- 
rence of opinion in Ireland in its favour, constraining the Irish 
members of the Government to abstain from opposing it when it was 
opposed by the Ministry, compelled the Irish Secretary to assent to 
the second reading of the bill at the beginning of this session, on the 
understanding that it should be referred to a second Committee to 
examine the question whether the five largest towns in Ireland 
should be exempted from its operation. The Committee reported 
against this exemption, and a renewed pressure was then put on the 
Ministry to take up the bill and make it their own. After some 
negotiation a compromise was effected, by which Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
relinquished a Wednesday he had secured for his Permissive Bill, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer undertook to supplement this 
afternoon with another should it prove insufficient. It is now pro- 
bable that the bill will become law, and its passage will be remark- 
able as an example of deference paid to the preponderance of Irish 
opinion in its favour by English members who would resist its appli- 
cation to England. 

“very season has its lion, and General Grant has occupied the 
position this June. He has been received by the City and the 
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Prince. Crowds have gone to see him at Mr. Pierrepont’s and 
Lord Houghton’s. The Alexandra Palace Company and the Corpo- 
ration of Birmingham have solicited the honour of his presence as a 
guest. There is much in this with which it would be churlish not 
to sympathize; yet it cannot be said that the reception of the ex- 
President can be regarded with unmixed approbation. Any one 
who has twice filled the position of Chief Magistrate of the United 
States has a primd fucie passport to honour all over the world ; but 
this claim to distinction may be indefinitely reduced by the special 
circumstances of any individual case. General Grant was first 
chosen to be President on account of his military successes, and not 
through any popular faith in his political abilities. He was re- 
elected because the opponent selected as a competitor was entirely 
destitute of the qualities which inspire the confidence of contempo- 
raries. It would have been difficult for any one to have overcome 
the traditional feeling of the citizens of the United States, so far as 
to have been chosen for a third time ; but it would not be an unfair 
statement of the truth to say that General Grant’s failure to satisfy 
the moderate expectations of his fellow-citizens made his third candi- 
dature absolutely hopeless. He entered upon his high station after 
an experience which had elevated the popular sentiment on the other 
side of the Atlantic far above its ordinary level; but he quickly 
brought it down again to its accustomed depression. His tastes 
and habits showed no sign of elevation of character, and with- 
out being himself open to censure, he was deplorably careless of 
the standard of public duty among his associates. But, in spite 
of all these drawbacks, Englishmen might have been zealous to 
welcome one who had been twice President of the United States, and 
our kinsmen might have rejoiced without remark at his welcome, 
was it not the fact that among those who have been most prominent 
to receive General Grant, have been many who notoriously sympa- 
thized with the secessionists of the South during the Civil War, and 
wished success to their efforts at disruption of the Union. We on 
this side cannot but feel humiliated at the want of self-respect of men 
who, without any expression of shame or contrition, have hastened 
to throw themselves at the feet of the man, for whose failure they 
prayed while he was struggling; and the citizens of the United 
States, who were so mortified at our want of sympathy with them in 
their trials, must be tempted to indulge in some contempt for the 
huge self-satisfaction that has marked our welcome of their success- 
ful commander. It would be more easy to overlook the errors of the 
present and of the past, did we not know that the same men who 
now shower tributes of their worthless respect on General Grant, 
will be ready, three or four years hence, to welcome some other 
warrior whose hard work they now watch with malign jealousy. 
June 25, 1877. 

















BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Autobiographical [Recollections of Sir John Bowring. With a brief Memoir 
by Lewin LB. Bowrtxe. King & Co. 


Desultory notes for a projected autobiography, extending, however, over 
the greater part of Sir John Bowring’s diversified career. 


Commentaries on the Liberty of the Subject, and the Laws of england relating 
to the Security of the Person. By James Paterson. 2 vols, Mac- 
millan. 


A legal treatise for general readers, modelled after the style of Black- 
stone. 
German Letters on English Education, By Dr. Wiese, Edited by Lronnarp 
Scumitz, LL.D. W. Collins. 
The complement, and in some respects the corrective, of the author's 
former well-known work. 
Mesmerism, Spiritualism, dc., Historically and Scientifically Considered. 
By Wiutu1am B, Carpenter. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Embodying the results of much personal investigation. 


Two Months with Tchernaieff in Servia. By P.H. B. Sanussury. Chapman 
and Hall. 


Through Norway with Ladies. By W. Maruteu Witu1ams. Stanford. 


Across Central America. By J. W. Boppam-Wuernam, Hurst and 
Blackett. 
Travels in Guatemala. 
Uarda; a Romance of Ancient Egypt. By Grorce Esers. From the 
German by Ciara Bett. Sampson Low & Co. 


A painstaking endeavour to reproduce the life of ancient Egypt. 


Proverbs in Porcelain, and other Verses. By Austix Dozson. King. 


In the manner of Praed. 


Hlistoire de la Guerre de Crimée. Par Camitie Rovsser. Hachette ; 
Barthes and Lowell. 
An ample, but condensed, narrative. 


Histoire de la Marine Frangaise pendant la Guerre d’Indépendance 
Américaine, Par E. Cuevatier. Hachette; Barthes and Lowell. 
An excellent account of the brief period when the French navy came 
near to disputing the empire of the seas with the English. 
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Le Département des affaires étrangéres pendant la Révolution, 1787—1804, 
Par Fripéric Masson. Plon; Barthés and Lowell. 


A valuable official history. 


Le Latran au Moyen Age. Par G. Ronavit pe Frevry. Morel; Barthés 
and Lowell. 


Architectural and archeological. 


L’Espéce Humaine. Par A. pe Quatreraces. Germer-Baillicre ; Barthés 
and Lowell. 


An argument for the unity of the human species. 


Le Comte de Montalembert. Par Tu. Fotsser, Avec une introduction par 
P. Dovname. Lecoffie; Barthés and Lowell. 


A vindication of Montalembert from the Catholic point of view. 


Correspondance de Kdgar Quinet. Lettres a sa Mere. 2 tom. Germer- 
Bailliére ; Barthés and Lowell. 

Extend from 1817 to 1845; the correspondence of the earlier years 
being much the fullest. Abound with varied interest, especially respecting 
the author’s studies and his acquaintance with Michelet, Mickiewicz, and 
other celebrated men. 


La Renaissance. Scénes historiques. Par le Comte pe Gostneau. Plon; 
Barthés and Lowell. 
Studies on Savonarola, Cxsar Borgia, Michael Angelo, and other typical 
figures of the Renaissance period, thrown into a dramatic form. 


Les Petits Bourgeois. Par H. pe Bauzac. Calmann Lévy; Barthés and 
Lowell. 
A posthumous work, belonging to the ‘ Scénes de la Vie Parisienne” 
series. The date of composition is not given. The author defines his 
object as ‘‘ montrer hypocrite moderne a l’ceuvre.” 


Daniel de Kerfons ; Confession d’un Homme du monde. 2 tom. Par Ernest 
Davuvet. Plon; Barthes and Lowell. 
‘‘ Dans ce roman j’ai tenté pour les mceurs mondaines de ce temps une 
peinture fidéle et sans parti pris.’ 
4 


Le Violon de Faience. Par Cuampriteury. Dentu; Barthés and Lowell. 
An art-story, enriched with designs from the Sévres factory. 
China. Ergebnisse eigener Reisen und darauf gegriindeter Studien. Von 


FERDINAND FREINERRN von Ricutuoren. Bd.1. Reimer; Williams and 
Norgate. 


The first volume of a most comprehensive work on China, containing an 
account of the physical geography of that country and Central Asia, illus- 
trated by numerous maps; and a review of the knowledge possessed by the 
Chinese respecting the geography of foreign nations. 














